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Thanks to all of you who have sent in your renewals 
Dues should be in by the first of the new year, 

and if not received by 1 March 1983, you will not 
receive your Bulletins from. April on. Renewal 
forms were included with your November and 

December Bulletins, orxavailable from your local 
chapter. You may also use the form on page 9. 


MEMBERSHIP FORM IN BULLETIN 


A membership form will now be included in every 
NPSO Bulletin. The form on page 9 of this issue 
may be used for renewals, new memberships, 

changes of address, or contributions. The form 
includes explanations of full and quarter 
memberships, and lists dues categories. Use this 
form to invite others to join the NPSO, and to help 
support our native plants: 


ANNUAL MEETING. TIME: MAY 14-15 MARK YOUR 
PLACE: EUGENE CALENDAR 


Emerald Chapter members are beginning to plan for 
the NPSO Annual Meeting. The weekend of 14-15 
May has been chosen to coincide with the 

Mt. Pisgah Arboretum Wildflower Show on sunday, 
15 May. Any persons who wish to help with organi- 
zation or field trip leading, etc., please 
contact Charlene Simpson at 686-1094. 


JEAN DAVIS MEMORIAL AWARD: SCHOLARSHIPS 

The NPSO will be awarding. a scholarship to 
a worthy student in an Oregon college, with 
their major study in plant systematics or 
plant ecology. The scholarship is in the 
amount of $1,000, and is to be used toward 
the student's tuition within the following 
academic year. Deadline for applications is 
April 1, 1983. The award will be made by May 
1, 1983. 


This would be a good time to remind all 
members that donations to the scholarship 
fund are tax deductable and would be welcome 
at any time. All interest earned from the 
donations will be apportioned out to as many 
scholarships as possible in the spring of 
each year, at $1,000 each. 


Any communication in regard to this fund 
should be addressed to Mary Falconer, Commit- 
tee Chairman, 1920 Engel Avenue N.W., Salem, 
Oregon 97304. A slight revision to the 
rules is being made that will affect graduate 
students, and when completed we will make 
available through the Bulletin the full rules. 
Most colleges in Oregon’ will have rules and 
instructions for students to apply, also. 
Final date for receipt of applications is 
April ist of each year. 


New Year's Greetings to all NPSO Members 
and Friends of Oregon's Flora. 


Rick Brown, new energetic Chairman of 
the NPSO Legislative Committee for 1983, 
had his first meeting of those individuals 
interested in drafting our 1983 Endangered 
species Bill. The meeting was on December 
7 at Martha Blau's home near the Capitol 
in Salem. Harold Dunn and I drove up from 
Eugene. In addition to Rick, Martha, | 
Harold and myself, the meeting was attended 
by Mike Houck, Char Corkran of the Oregon 
Environmental Council, Lin Herring of the 
Audubon Society, John Christiansen of the 
Sierra Club, and Liz and Bob Frankel from 
Corvallis. 


I was very pleased by the expertise 
exhibited at this meeting. Excellent legis- 
lative strategies were suggested and dis- 
cussed. I will leave it to Chairman Rick 
Brown to report on the details, however, I 
know that with such a group working on our 
bill we wiil surely make successful strides 
toward protecting Oregon's rare plants this 
year. 

Flowers forever! 


Rhoda Love, President 


NPSO LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Our initial discussion at the Dec 7 meeting in Salem 
(see Rhoda's letter) focused on a general approach to 
be taken, using"Some Issues to be Addressed for an 
Oregon Endangered Species Act" developed during the 
1981 legislative effort as a starting point. The 
following points (among others) were touched upon: 


l. Species Coverage. | 
a. Include plants & animals as in the Federal 
ESA | : 
b. State of Oregon as geographical level 
c. Use "endangered" & "threatened" as refers 
to distribution in Ore., thus including 
peripherals and disjuncts 
2. Criteria | \ 

a. Model on the Federal Act with "endangered" 
defined so as to limit it to those species 
"critically" endangered as commonly con- 
ceived 

b. No use of "rare!" 

c. Endangered species to receive legal pro- 
tection, threatened listed to provide 
opportunity to avoid future endangerment 

3. Listing Process 


a, Authority--Oregon Natural Heritage Advisory 
Council would appoint experts 
b. Public Review--this is necessary for Ore. 
to be eligible for cooperative Fed. funds 
Documentation 
Periodic Review 


Cc. 
d. 


continued on next page 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORT, continued 


4. Recovery Action--review Federal ESA to learn 
criteria for qualification for coop funding 


5. Responsible Agency--use existing framework 
as much as possible 


A second meeting in Portland brought together my- 
self, Nancy Peterson, Lynn Herring, Ann Whitmyer, 
Mike Houck and Jean Siddall. The consensus of the 
group was to prepare a comprehensive Endangered 
Speches Bill for protection of Oregon endangered 
plants and animals. 


I believe we have made important strides in these 
initial meetings. I appreciate the help of all 
those who attended &/or contacted me. My committee 
members can expect to hear from me early in 1983. 

Please call or write with your comments. 
| 222-1146 or Rick Brown, Chairman 
667-0511 3425 SW 12th 

Portland, OR 97201 


BUY... SEU. 1. GIVES. vUSE oss BUYs .oSELD.. SUSE 
NEW RARE PLANT NOTECARDS JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


The Native Plant Society of Oregon's new 
edition of notecards came off the press just 
in time for the holidays! | 


Linda Vorobik, our Bulletin editor and one 
of the Northwest's finest scientific illus- 
trators, has donated to NPSO eight of her 
loveliest drawings of Oregon rare plants. 
We have had these printed on ivory colored 
paper with matching envelopes. On the 

back of each card is the NPSO logo plus the 
name and a brief description of the plant 
and its habitat. 


The cards will be solid with 8 designs per 
pack for $2.50 a pack. For each pack 

sold by a chapter, 50¢ will be returned to | 
the chapter treasury. Approximately $1.00 
from each pack sold will be used in our i 
efforts to protect Oregon's endangered 
flora. 


The 8 new designs are: Darlingtonia, 
Kurabayashi's trillium, Klamath fawn lily, 
Owyhee clover, Woolly meadow foam, Steens 
paintbrush, Smooth stickseed and Cusick's 
hyssop. Each drawing is a beautiful work 
of art. 


Pw 


rf 
CALIFORNIA PITCHER PLANT or COBRA LILY | Li, "y h 
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(Darlingtonia californica} 


What _to do with the notecards: 


BUY them yourself! 


SELL them when and where you can. Local 
museums, gift shops and bookstores may 
take them on consignment. Take them to 
meetings of other natural history groups 
to which you belong. 


GIVE them when and where you can. Give a 
pack to your Oregon legislator with a note 
about our concerns for the native flora. 


USE them in your Own correspondence. 

Write to your state senator or representa- 
tive on our notepaper. Ask him/her to 
watch for our R & E Bill in ‘83. 


REMEMBER: NPSO IS A NON-PROFIT TAX-EXEMPT? 
ORGANIZATION~-THE PRICE OF ALL OUR CARDS IS 
TAX DEDUCTIBLE! 


NPSO Chapter presidents will receive a 
supply of the notecards at our January 22 
Board Meeting in Salem. Remember, 1983-is 
the year of our legislative effort and sale 
of the notecards will help to finance our. 
campaign, so please start to use the cards 
as soon as they arrive. 


Thanks everyone for your help. 


Flowers forever! 
Rhoda Love, President 


HELP! OVER 6,000 NPSO NOTECARDS STILL NBED 
FOLDING AND PACKAGING!! 


Many thanks to the following who came to my house on 
Sat., Dec. 18 to package notecards for Holiday sales: 
Linda Vorobik, Helen Hughes, Nadine Smith, Charlene 
Simpson and Margaret Markley. Special thanks to 
Nadine who took the paper to the printer and later 
picked up 8,000 cards & envelopes. We will need 

at least 2 more workdays in order to have enough 
packaged cards ready for distribution to Chapters 

at our Jan 22 meeting. Emerald Chapter members & 
any others who can donate some time to this project, 
please come to my house 393 FulVue Drive (off Crest 
near the Morse Ranch) starting at 10 AM on 


ag Sunday, January 9 & / or 
** Saturday, January 15 


I'll provide hot cider, cookies and a wood fire. 
Bring your friends! Any help with this project will 


be greatly appreciated. ~=~Rhoda Love 
345-6241 


REVISED STATE BY-LAWS ADOPTED 


The voting deadline on the revised State 
By-Laws was December 15, 1982. I have 
counted all the ballots received by me on 
Or before that date and approval was 
unanimous. JI hereby announce that the By- 


Laws of the Native Plant Society of Oregon, 
as published in the Bulletin for November, 
1982, will take effect immediately. ji 


For additional copies of the new By-Laws, 


please write_to Bulletin editor Linda Vorobik, 
Department of Biology, University of Oregon, 
Eugene,OR 97403. 


ee 


BOARD MEETING JANUARY 22 IN SALEM 


Our January Board meeting will be an 
important one. 1983 is a Legislative year 
in Oregon and 2 related and very important 
items on our state agenda are: Rare Plant 
Legislation, and strategy for continued 
research on Oregon's rare flora. Rick 
Brown, Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
will report on progress of his committee. 
Jean Siddall, our new R & E Chairman will 
be introduced. Other agenda items will be 
a report by Linda Vorobik and the choosing 
of a new Bulletin editor. We will also be 


be distributing our new note cards. 


Please write or call me by January 10 if 
you wish to suggest additional agenda items. 
All interested NPSO members are welcome to 
attend any Board meeting. 


Rhoda Love, President 
393 FulVue Drive 

Eugene, OR 97405 
345-6241 


NEW EDITOR NEEDED 


I will be resigning as the NPSO editor as 
of June, 1983. I would Like to encourage 
anyone interested in this volunteer position 
to come forward. The editor's job for the 
NPSO is very rewarding. You are exposed to 
a variety of conservation and other litera~ 
ture, meet outstanding people, and gain 
useful experience. The NPSO needs an 
energetic, creative person(s) to fill this 
position. If you are curious, I would be 
very happy to answer any questions. Call me, 
Linda Vorobik, at 686-3033 (work) or at 


689-9256 (home), or write me at NPSO, Dept. 
of Biology, U of O, Eugene, OR 97403. 
NOTE: I have received inquiries about the 


editor's position. If you are interested in 
it, write NPSO President Rhoda Love, (address 
On masthead) now and plan on attending the 
January 22 board meeting in Salem. 


NOMINATIONS 
NPSO NOMINEES FOR 1983 


In accordance with Article VIII, Section 2, 
of the NPSO By-Laws, the following nominees 
‘for state offices have been forwarded by 
the Nominating Committee (Veva Stansell, 
Chair, Ruth Hansen, Jacque Greenleaf, 

Juanita Manley, Harry Oswald, Darlene South- 
worth, and Mariana Bornholdt): 


President: Rhoda Love (incumbent) 
Vice-President: Wilbur Bluhm 
secretary: Linda Johnson 
Treasurer: Nadine Smith (incumbent) 
Directors: Virginia Crosby, Siskiyou 
Chapter 
Alan Curtis, Emerald Chapter 
Marge Ettinger, High Desert 
Chapter 
Shep Wilson, Portland Chapter 
Ronald Kranz, Siskiyou 
Chapter 


Additional nominees may be forwarded by any 
group of 5 or more paid members (with the 
nominee's cOnsent). Contact Veva Stansell at 
the address and phone below, or any of her 
Committee members, 

continued in next column 


NOMINATIONS, 


Resumes Of all nominees will appear in the 
February Bulletin. Ballots will be distri- 
buted in the March Bulletin, 


continued 


Veva Stansell, Chairman 
Nominating Committee 

PO Box 959 

GOld Beach, OR 
Phone: 247-7153 


97444 


CHAPTER NEWS 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER 


Programs and workshops: 


January 13, 7:30 p.m., Room 171, Science 
Building, SOSC. Structure and function of 
plants or "what goes on inside?" This 
program by Dr. Ron Nitsos, SOSC Biology 
Professor, will give us a deeper perspec- 
tive on the plant kingdom than we gain 
from ordinary experience. 


January 15. WORKSHOP. Saturday, 9-12 
noon, Room 365, Science Building, SOSC. 
Laboratory followup to Dr. Nitsos’s pre- 
sentation. With microscopes and other 
tools we will explore firsthand the world 
of plant structure and function. Oriented 
to people who don't normally have access 
to this type of learning. Dr. Nitsos, 
Barry Goldfarb and Jennifer Stone will 
assist in the lab. 


February 10, Thursday, 7:30 p.m. Room 171 
Science Building, SOSC. Umpqua River 
Flora, mountains to lowlands, program by 
Naoma Neyerlin of Winston, Oregon. With 
Naoma's discriminating eye and thorough 
knowledge of botany we can expect this to 
be a wonderful and informative program, 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Tuesday, January 25. The High Desert 

Chapter will meet in the Cascade Natural 
Gas Meeting Room at 7:30 p.m. Program to 
be announced. : 


CORVALLIS CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Thursday, January 20, 1983, 7:30 p.m. 
The Amanita Mushrooms of North America, 
A slide presentation and talk by Paul 
Hammond, Paul studied with Orson Miller 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 

' State University. We will meet at Room 
2082, Cordley Hall, Oregon State Univer- 
sity. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Monday, January 17, 7:30 p.m. at First 
United Methodist Church, corner of Church 
and State Streets in downtown Salem. The 
program will be The Monkeyflowers of 
Oregon, presented by Celeste and Vern 
Holloway, members of the Portland pens a 
Celeste has been studying our native 
Mimulus for several years, and Vern has 
been photographing them. 


February 21 meeting will feature another 
‘Plant workshop in our workshop series. 


CHAPTER NEWS, continued 
EMERALD CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


Monday, January 3, 7:15 p.m. Dr. Wil- 
liam (Bill) Bradshaw, U of O Biology 
Professor will present a program on the 

Pitcher Plant, (Sarranceniaceae family). 
Dr. Bradshaw has done his research on 
this very "insectivorous" subject. 
Meeting in the American Red Cross Bidg., 
150 E. i8th, Eugene. 


Monday, February 7, 7:15 pem. Chris 
Luneski, long time member of NPSO, 
Emerald Chapter, will share with us his 
most recent version of an award winning 
multi-image program, called "Willamette 
Trails III." The images draw on the 
variety of scenes and flora of the 
Willamette National Forest. Chris has 
photo credits including the 1983 Sierra 
Club Engagement Calendar, Oregon Coast 
Magazine, Mother Earth News, and the 
Seattle P-I Sunday Magazine. Meeting 
will be in American Red Cross Building, 
150 E. 18th, Eugene. 


MT, PISGAH ARBORETUM-OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
The Mt. Pisgah Arboretum Outdoor-Natural 
History Program will hold its monthly meet- 
ing on January 11, at 9:30 a.m. in the home 
of Denny Aldridge. The Arboretum program 
was a success last May and we are expanding 
our program in many ways, to accomodate 
over 2,000 school children. We will need 
your help; everyone has something they can 
offer in volunteer help. For more informa- 
tion and how you can fit into this program 
please call Linda Johnson, Chairperson, 
747-4048, or attend the monthly meeting. 


A WINTER PICNIC: 
FRIENDS OF THE COLUMBIA GORGE 


Great things are happening Saturday, January 
22nd - A Winter Picnic! 


At the Yamhill Marketplace, downtown 
Portland: Eat - Drink ~ Dance for the 
Columbia River Gorge 


Hot, tasty buffet dinner begins 7:00 p.m. 
Enjoy dinner with a serenading violinist, 
then pull up your socks and dance to Scott 
Brown and the Tempests 8:30 p.m. tO .. . 
Admission $5.00, including dinner $12.00 
Call Friends of the Columbia Gorge to 
order tickets: 241-3762, or pick them up 
at REIL, Howells, and Oregon Mountain 
Community ticket outlets. 


Mark January 22nd on your calendar and 
roust out your friends for this momentous 
occasion! 


and 


"Where the desert meets the forest, and 
the forest meets the sky ..." Have you 
heard about the new hit song "Columbia 
River Gorge" on the airwaves across 
Portland and Vancouver, and up the 
Gorge? This beautiful, poetic song is 
now available at local record stores and 
Friends of the Gorge offices. You will 
have a chance to hear Scott Brown and the 
Tempests sing the Columbia River Gorge 
song and a good deal more good music on 
Saturday, January 22nd at the Yamhill 
Marketplace with Friends of the Columbia 
River Gorge in the evening. 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


January 26, 7:00 p.m., Central Library, 
801 SW 10th, Portland. Russ Jolley will 
give a short presentation on endangered 
islands in the Columbia River. This will 
be followed by a description of Idaho 
Wilderness Areas to be presented by Del 
Blackburn. Del has spent several summers 
exploring the Idaho Wilderness Areas and 
will be speaking from firsthand experience. 


The Portland Chapter is considering the possi- 
bility of changing location and day of our 
evening meetings from the downtown Library to 
another place for several reasons-- the park- 
ing problem, having to get out at nine, and 
the fact that the fourth Wednesday (only open 
time at the Library) is very awkward at 
certain times of the year, namely November 
and December. 


Portland members having any ideas, suggestions, 


thoughts, and/or opinions about a change, 
please contact one Of .VOUr“OLLLCers:. 


Saturday workshops, all meet 10:00 a.m. in 
Room E, Central Library. 


January 8. Pierce and Ives Isiands with 
Russ Jolley. See Russ's article in the 
December Bulletin. 

January 15. None scheduled. 


January 22. Some Plants of the Ochoco 
Mountains with George Lewis. 


January 29. Winter Twigs with Esther 


Kennedy. 
February 5. Mt. Adams Country with Keith 


Chamberlain. 


February 12. The Umbelliferae with Ruth 
Hansen. How to know our species of the 
parsley family. Bring a hand lens. 
February 19. None scheduled. 

February 26. R and E Plant Workshop. 

Some areas where chapter members couid 
really help protect our rare and endanger~ 
ed native plants, for example: field 
checking, "circuit riding", monitoring 
known populations, mapping, literature 
searches, photography, and educating 
legislators. Learn how with Jean Siddall, 
head of OREPP and NPSO's rare plant com- 
mittee. 


VOLUNTEER WILDFLOWER LOVER NEEDED 


Several acres on Mt. Tabor Park are slow- 
ly being turned into an exhibit of Oregon 
native wildflowers. Volunteers have been 
working for the past year and a half to 
collect wildflower seeds for planting at the 
park. As the project grows, it has become 
obvious that a coordinator from the exhibit 
is needed to help organize work parties and 
seed collection and to maintain records and 
assist with preparation of informational 
flyers on the exhibit. This is a great 
opportunity to learn about wildflowers of 
Oregon while putting organizational and 
creative skills to work. Interested? 
Contact the Portland Park Bureau's Volun- 
teer Services office at 79675113 or stop by 
the Park Bureau at 1120 SW Fifth in the new 
Portland Building. It is volunteers who 
really help make things happer in our parks. 
Join the Park Bureau's volunteers today. 


SPRING BREAK PLANT WORKSHOP AT MALHEUR 
SPRING BREAK PLANT WORKSHOR 


Are you interested in plants of the 
eastern Oregon High Desert? Would you like 
to learn more about their population biology 
by getting some firsthand experience in 
field techniques? If you answered yes to 
either of these questions, you might be 
interested in attending a one week workshop 
in Desert Plant Biology at Malheur Field 
Station from March 22-29. 


Tammy Maurer, an NPSO Emerald Chapter 
member and graduate student at the U of O, 
will be teaching this workshop which will 
include: talks on major concepts, fieid 
trips to carry out short projects and guest 
speakers who work in the area of plant 


population biology. Possible topics include: 


plant-animal interactions, life history 
characteristics, reproductive biology, 
biology of rare plants. The class will be 
taught at a level scaled to participants 
interests and experience, and the only pre- 
requisite so far, is some familiarity with 
plant keys or field experience with plant 
identification, 


At this writing, the cost of the class 
has not been determined, but it will in- 
clude meals, lodging, materials and field 
trip transportation. There is also a 
chance that the workshop will be offered 
for college credit. If you would like to 
receive a brochure with further informa- 
tion, please call Tammy in Eugene at 344- 
5327 (eves) or leave your name and phone 
number at 686-4502, or drop her a line: 


Dept. of Biology, University of Oregon, 
Eugene 97403. | 


BIG-FLOWERED WOOLLY MEADOW FOAM 
{Limnanthes floccosa var. grandiflora) 


BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION WORKSHOP | 


6 January, 1983. Room 33 Science ITI, 
University of Oregon Campus. Linda Vorobik 
will lead an illustration workshop for 

those of all abilities. See December Bulletin 
or call Linda at 686-3033 for details. 

$5 registration fee. 


BIRD SEED MIXES AVAILABLE 


Our friends at Portland Audubon Society 
are offering several high quality wild bird . 
seed mixes again this January. The sale 
helps support the society and its conserva- 
tion and education programs. You may obtain 
order forms from Audubon House, 5151 N.wW. 
Cornell Rd., Portland, OR 97210 (292-6726). 


PRESERVATION OF THE AGATE DESERT 
JACKSON COUNTY 


Over the last two years, local members of 
the Siskiyou Chapter have been conducting an 
extensive field survey of lands in central 
Jackson County, specifically on the soil type 
known as Agate-Winlo. The purpose of our sur- 
vey has been to find areas of relatively 
undisturbed vernal pool habitat that still 
retains.a significant portion of its original 
plant community intact. Our eventual goal 
is the preservation of some of this fast 
disappearing habitat. 


The ecological value and uniqueness of 
this plant community is recognized universal- 
ly by botanists, ecologists anc conserva- 
tionists who have become familiar with the 
area. The geologic processes which have 
formed the typical “patterned ground," or 
mound/vernal pool complex are by no means 
Ordinary. The hardpan and poor drainage 
that have made this soil type unable to 
support profitable farms or forests and give 
it another name, "Biscuit Scablands," are 
Matched by a flora that is specific to this 
soil type. Many of the plant species will 
not occur elsewhere in our region. Two 
will not occur elsewhere on the planet. 

One of these, Limnanthes floccosa susp. 
grandiflora, has been considered for plant 
breeding programs to develop an oil highly 
resistant to heat for industrial use. The 
Oll may be a suitable replacement for sperm 
Whale oil, since sperm whale populations 
are seriously depleted, and the future of 
the whaling industry is uncertain. The other,is 
anewly discovered Lomatium, found by Jimmy 
Kagen of the Nature Conservancy. The Loma- 
tium is currently known only to one site, 
a proposed industrial park. 


During our field work, our interest was 
directed to a proposed zoning change the 
City of Medford was presenting to Jackson 
County. Here on city land proposed for an 
industrial park, the only known population 
of the Lomatium resided and represented 
habitat of high botanical diversity and 
relative naturalness. The Siskiyou Chapter 
prepared testimony and recommendations for 
County review. The Jackson County Planning 
Commission responded by imposing planning 
restrictions on the proposed industrial 
park. The restrictions will allow a three 
year study to be conducted by this Chapter 
in an attempt to identify and/or establish 
new populations of the Lomatium taxon. 
Future studies are likely to involve the 
combined efforts of the Nature Conservancy 
and the Siskiyou Chapter. | 


Ron Kranz and Wayne Rolle 


REVISED NPSO BOOK LIST READY THIS MONTH 


Several of our members have been working 
to revise a Book List which we have tra- 
ditionally sent to each new member who 
joins NPSO. The Book List is being brought 
up to date by Linda Johnson, Veva Stansell, 
George Lewis, Rhoda Love and others. It 
will be ready for distribution later this 
month. More on this in February's Builetin. 


SPECIES EXTINCTION 


Humans are causing extinctions at rates 
that are unprecedented since the beginning 
of life on this planet. From 1600 to 1900, 
approximately 75 mammal and bird species 
went the way of the Dodo, at the rate of iL 
every 4 years. From 1900 to the present, 
about 75 have vanished - nearly one each 
year. In addition to mammals and birds, 
numerous other vertebrates, invertebrates, 
and plants have been lost. some biologists 
estimate that 1 to 3 extinctions are now 
occurring daily and the rate will increase 
to 1 per HOUR by the late 1980's. It is 
likely that over one million species will be 
lost in our lifetimes, most of these species 
have never been named, much less studied. 


From the Endangered Species Act 


Reauthorization Bulletin, No. l 


FRIENDS OF THE FARLOW 


The Farlow Library and Herbarium of Har- 
vard University is devoted to the systematic 
study of lower plants including fungi, 
mosses, lichens, and algae. The institution 
consists of an herbarium of 1% million 
specimens collected worldwide over the last 
150 years, and a corresponding library of 
60,000 books and journals. 


The Friends of the Farlow is an inter- 
national group of amateurs and professionals 
interested in the study of non-vascular 
plants and concerned about the future of 
this special institution. The Friends wel- 
come your membership. 


For further information and fees, write 
Friends of the Farlow, 20 Divinity Avenue, 
Cambridge, MA 02138. 
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FIELD GUIDE TO THE ATMOSPHERE 
By Vincent Jd. Schaefer and John A.Day- 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1981 
Reviewer: Dina Greene 


Roger Tory Peterson notes in the Editor's 
preface that this 26th book in the Field 
Guide series deals with a portion of the en- 
vironment which has a daily effect on every 
person as well as all plant and animal life, 
influencing successful growth and reproduc- 
tion or contributing to failure. 


Topics covered include Global Atmosphere; 
Clouds, Air Condensation and Atmospheric 
Motion; Color in the Atmosphere; Severe 
Storms: Weather Modification; Precipitation; 
and Simple Experiments. In addition to 
descriptions of how the elements of the 
atmosphere intereact there are diagrams of 
typical cloud profiles and varied forces: 
particles, water, chemical reactions and 
forms of light energy. There are photo- 
graphs in both color and black-and-white of 
clouds and rainbows, and photomicrographs of 
hailstones, dust particles and ice crystals. 
Besides a glossary, there are appendices 
providing charts on wild-chill factors and 
safety information about tornados and light- 
ning. Finally, there is a bibliography for 
each chapter as well as a general list of 
books. 


For those of us who spend much time out- 
doors enjoying wildflowers and other plants 
this field guide has a practical applica- 
tion. Its very readable text and wealth of 
visual aids gives a new picture of Our un- 
familiar atmosphere and its fascinating 
complexity. 


[from Wild Flower Notes and News, of the 
New England Wild Flower Society, Inc., 
Volume 1, Fall 1982.] 


BLM WILDERNESS STUDY AREA HEARINGS 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Land Management 


Oregon; Intent to Prepare a Statewide Wilder- 
ness Environmental Impact Statement and 
Conduct Scoping Meetings. 


The Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Land Management, will be preparing an Envi- 
ronmental Impact Statement (EIS) on 85 
Wilderness Study Areas (WSA) consisting of 
approximately 2.5 million acres of public 
lands located in the Burns, Vale, Prine~ 
ville, Lakeview, Coos Bay and Medford Dis- 
tricts of Oregon. The purpose of the 


scoping meetings is to obtain public comment 


to help develop the various alternatives 
which can be realistically addressed in the 
EIS. Public participants will also be 
asked to identify significant issues to be 
discussed ine detail in ‘tthe ELS. 


Each WSA will be addressed in an appendix 
to the statewide EIS. Through the public 
scoping process, a range of alternatives r 
will be developed for analysis in the EIS. 
As a minimum, each appendix will address 
the impacts of a no wilderness/no action 
alternative and an all wilderness alterna- 
tive for each WSA. Other alternatives 


continued on next page 


BLM WILDERNESS STUDY AREAS, continued 


which may be considered, if applicable, 

are enhanced wilderness and partial wiider- 
ness. The State Director's preferred | 
alternative will be developed using infor- 
mation collected through the Bureau's land 
use planning process and data from minerals 
inventories completed after the land use 


plans were prepared. 


The EIS will be an analytical tool used for 
the determination of suitability or non 
suitability of the WSAs for wilderness 
designation. Public hearings will be held 
at various locations during the 90-day 
public comment period on the draft ELS. 

The draft EIS is scheduled to be completed 
in 1984. The process will result in the 
recommendations by the Secretary of the 
Interior to the President as to which areas 
or portions of areas should be designated 
as wilderness. The final decision as to_ 
whether the WSAs should be designated com- 
ponents of the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System will be made by Congress. 


The public scoping meetings will be held 
as follows: 7 


January 4, 1983, Halfway, Oregon; High 
School Library, 7:30 p.m. 


January 5, 1983, Canyon City, Oregon; Grant 
County Courthouse, 7:00 p.m. 


January 5, 1983, Baker, Oregon; County 
Extension Building, 7:30 p.m. : 


January 5, 1983, Condon, Oregon, County 
Courthouse, 7:00 p.m. 


January 6, 1983, Grass Valley, Oregon, Grade 
School, 8th Grade Room, 7:00 p.m. 


January 6, 1983, Lakeview, Oregon; BLM Dis- 
trict Office, 1000 S. 9th St., 7:30 p.m. 


January 6, 1983, Gold Beach, Oregon; Curry 
County Fairgrounds, 2:00 - 7:00 p.m. 


January 6, 1983, Medford, Oregon; BLM 
District Office, 3040 Biddle Road, 7:00 p.m. 


January 11, 1983, Klamath Falls, Klamath 
County Library, 7:30 p.m. 


January 11, 1983, Ontario, Oregon; Treasure 
Valley Community College, Weise Building, 
Room 10, 7:30 p.m. | 


January 12, 1983, Burns, Oregon; Harney 
County Museum Club Room, 7:00 p.m. 


January 13, 1983, Bend, Oregon; River House 
Motel, 3075 N.W. Highway 97, Mount 
Bachelor Room, 7:00 p.m. 


January 18, 1983, Portland, Oregon; Bonne~ 
viile Power Administration Auditorium, 
1002 N.E. Holladay St., 7:30 p.m. 


January 19, 1983; Eugene, Oregon; Lane 
County Courthouse, Harris Hall, 7:30 p.m. 


Suggestions on issues and alternatives to 
be addressed in the EIS may be presented at 
the public meetings or they may be sent to 
the Oregon State Office, Bureau of Lane 
Management (935), P.O. Box 2965, Portland, 
Oregon 97208. Suggestions should be sub- 
mitted by February 4, 1983. 


A complete list of study areas in Oregon is 
available at the Oregon State Office. 


For further information, contact Gerry 
Fullerton or Don Geary at the above address, 
telephone 503-231-6951. 


PLANT FAMILY PROFILES 
By Herm Fitz 


The Campanulaceae - BELLFLOWER FAMILY 
The Bellflower, or Harebell, Family is a good-sized 


family with some 1800 species in about 65 genera 
spread throughout the world. The family at once 
can be seen to consist of two subfamilies: the 
Campanuloideae, mainly of north temperate and boreal 
distribution, but occurring in the tropics mostly at 
high elevations, and jess abundant in the southern 
hemisphere; and the Lobelioideae, chiefly tropical 
and subtropical, and especially common in the 
Americas. Some authorities have divided the family 
into Campanulaceae and Lobeliaceae respectively, — 
but their characteristics in common exceed their 
few differences (discussed below). The family is 
represented in Oregon by nineteen species in nine 
genera: Of the Campanuloid group, the Bellflowers, 
Harebells, or Blue~belis of Scotland (campanula) 
are represented by four native species in a variety 
of habitats from open to dense woods at medium 
elevations to higher elevation, even alpine, rock 
outcrops and talus slopes; Bluecup (Githopsis 
specularioides) in dry open ground from the valleys 
and foothills to medium elevation ridges and out- 
croppings, mainly west of the Cascade Crest; Hetero- 
codon (Heterocodon rariflorum) in moist, open places 
or mossy seeps and wet banks from foothil?s to lower 
elevations in the mountains; and two species of Venus' 
Looking-glass (rriodanis) on open grassy hillsides or | 
disturbed sites at lower elevations. The Lobelioid 
group is represented by six species of Downingia 
Downingia) in vernal pools, wet meadows (often 
alkaline), or at the edges of ponds; Portereila 
(Porterella carnosula) in wet meadows and in mud 
about ponds of southeastern Oregon; the Water Lobelia 
(Lobelia dortmanna) in shallow water at margins of 
lakes, ponds or streams or bogs and springy places 
(known from a single collection in Oregon along the 


- Metolius River; it is more abundant north to British 


Columbia and thence eastward); Howellia (Howellia 
aquatilis), a small, rather endangered aquatic of 
ponds and lakes near the mouth of the Willamette 
River, Sauvie Island, currently known from only two 
sites in Oregon (one near Salem, the other near 
Mosier); and two species of Nemacladus (Nemacladus), 
small, diffusely-branched annuals of dry slopes in 
southernmost Oregon. ? 


A sprig of Bellflower, or Blue-belis of Scotland 
(Campanula scouleri). Note the herbaceous habit, 
simple, alternate leaves, united corolla inserted 
at gunction of calyx limb and tube, inferior ovary, 
five alternate, separate stamens and simple style 
with three stigmatic lobes. This represents the 
Campanuloideae. 


PLANT FAMILY PROFILES, continued 


Members of this family are herbs (ours) with simple 
alternate leaves, occasionally with milky juice 

(latex). Elsewhere in the world, some are shrubs 

and a few even trees. The flowers, often large 

and showy, predominantly blue, are regular (zygo- 
morphic in Lobelioideae) and bisexual, borne singly 

or in racemes or cymes. The calyx tube is united 

with the ovary and has five separate lobes. The 

petals are partly united ("sympetalous") and the 

coralia is inserted at the junction of the calyx tube 
with its lobes. Five stamens alternate with the corolla 
lobes, are inserted low upon the corolla, and are free 
from each other (filaments and anthers are united into a 
tube surrounding the style in Lobelioideae). The pistil 
consists of an inferior ovary (ours) of carpels 2 
(Lobelioideae), 3 (Campanuloideae) or 5 (some Campanula), 
each with the same number of locules (chambers) and axile 
placentation (Downingia and Howellia are unusual in having 
a unilocular ovary with 2 parietal placentae). In all 
cases the ovary contains a large number of ovules and 
bears a simple style with the number of stigmatic lobes 
equal to the number of carpels. The fruit is a capsule 
dehiscing (splitting open) laterally or on top, containing 
numerous small seeds. 


In both subfamilies, an interesting mechanism at flowering 
time (anthesis) helps to ensure cross-pollination, which 
in turn tends to maintain vigorous, variable populations 
responsive to environmental changes. Simply, the flowers 
are “protandrous," or the anthers, the male part, mature 
first, before the pistil, the female part, becomes re- 
ceptive to pollen. In fact the pollen is shed upon the 
style (the stigma lobes are closed at the time) while the 
flower is still in the bud. The style is sticky or hairy 
to hald -the poilen. 
opens, and after a few days most of the pollen is carried 
off by insects. Then the stigma lobes unfold and become 
receptive to pollen being carried by insects to them from 
other flowers still in the male stage. A slight variation 
on this theme occurs in Lobelioideae as the style pushes 
through the cylinder of connate anthers, pushing the shed 
pollen ahead as a snowplow pushes snow. Both methods 
foster effective cross-pollination. But since self- 
pollination is better than no pollination at all, in 

some cases the stigma lobes continue to coil spirally 

to touch the style below and pick up any remaining 


A single flower of Showy Downingia (Downingia elegans) 
taken from a leafy bracteate raceme. Note the axillary 
position of the flower, the inferior, stalk-like and 
half-twisted ovary, the bilabiate, united corolla, and 
connate anthers forming a rigid, curved tube around the 
style. The bilobed stigma is just protruding. This 
represents the Lobelioideae. 


The stamens wilt quickly as the corolla 


pollen - just in case cross-pdllination had not effectively 


occurred, | 


The ancestral stock of the Campanulaceae seems to have 
provided the substance for the development of the huge 
(and successful!) Composite or Sunflower Family - there 
are a number of close affinities to be found here: Head- 
like inflorescences appear in certain genera (Jasione and 
Phyteuma, not of Oregon); anthers are connate, especially 
in the Lobelioideae; the protandrous condition favoring 
outcrossing; the presence of latex or milky sap; and the 
presence of inulin, a peculiar polysaccharide found in 
sone members of the Campanulaceae and Compositae. The 
latter is interesting as a biochemical character common 
to the families (some may know that this substance, a 
relative to sugars and starch, is quite concentrated in 
tubers of Jerusalem Artichoke of Compositae, and easily 
managed metabolically by diabetics). Indeed, when one 
ponders the form and structure of a flower of Bluecup, 

it is easy to see, with little change, the typical 

tube flower (disc flower) of the giant sunflower head! 


The family is known economically for its cultivated Bell- 
flowers (Campanula), Pendulous Bellflowers (symphyandra). 
and Balloon Flower (Platycodon). The genus Lobelia has 
ornamental value due to the long period of flowering, 
ae species being used for bedding and herbaceous 
order. 3 | 


The generalized floral formula for the Campanulaceae may 
be expressed: | 


ca Co(z) 5° or (5) A 2) (3) oh 6. 


with an inferior ovary. You may feel certain, then, 
that when you find an herbaceous plant with simple 
alternate leaves, and 5-parted, regular bell-like or 
irregular biiabiate flowers, mostly blue, having an 
inferior ovary of 2 to 5 carpels, you have found a 
member of the Campanulaceae - the BELLFLOWER FAMILY. 


SPECIES RANGES, or, IT AIN'T NECESSARILY SO 
How dependable are the species ranges 
listed in botanical manuals? Sometimes, not 
very, shown by what has been happening near 


Eugene. 


Three years ago John Christy, Margaret 
Markley and Charlene Simpson, all of the 
NPS, came across an unfamiliar Penstemon in 
the Cascade foothills south of Cottage 
Grove. The closest thing to it, in Hitch- 
cock, was P. ovatus which grows only in the 
Sandy River-Columbia Gorge region. We 
doubted, but never had time to search for 
the plants. 


This year, at the July meeing of the 
Emerald Chapter, Malcolm and Juanita Manley 
brought in a stalk of Penstemon from the 
Coburg Hills, ten miles northeast of Eugene. 
No Penstemon is supposed to grow that close 
to the Willamette Valley, and only P. serru- 
latus occurs nearby, in the Coast Range and 
Cascade foothills above 1500 feet. fin 
addition, this Penstemon was unlike any 
other we have seen, its banner-like stami- 
node waving out beyond its lower lip. 
According to the Manleys, they had found 
plants of it in the same area (3000 feet up, 
near the boundary of Lane and Linn counties) 
fifteen years earlier, but no one had 
believed them. 


Harold Dunn agreed to search the back 
roads in the Coburgs, near his home, with us. 
We finally found several clumps on an over- 
grown woods road, with one stalk still in 
bloom: dark green basal rosette, purple 
flowers, banner waving. But what was it? 
Harold said that the flower looked like the 
odd Penstemon that Alan Curtis, Charlene 
Simpson and he had located a week earlier at 
Elk Meadow (4000 feet up, south of Cottage 
Grove near the boundary of Douglas County). 

A phone call to Alan Curtis revealed that 
Charlene Simpson had identified the Elk 
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Oregon Herbarium. 


Meadow plant, from Abrams. Ours was the 
same, P, rattanii. Its range? Coast Moun- 
tains from Monterey County, California, to 
the southern edge of Lane County, Oregon. 
Here it was growing a hundred miles to the 
northeast. 


Our flower stalk, along with seed heads 
we collected later beside a nearby road, 
went to Dave Wagner for the University of 
Fascinated, he looked 
through all his P. rattanii specimens, and 
found two more surprises. The species had 
been collected years before on Mary's Peak 
near Corvallis (Coast Mountains, but 100 
miles north of range) and along Quartz 
Creek in the McKenzie drainage (fifty miles 
farther into the Cascades beyond the Co- 
burgs). 


Dave also noticed that the new seed cap- 
sules varied from what is shown in the 
manuals. Supposedly P. rattanii has 
attenuate sepals the same length as the cap- 
sule, while P. rattannii ssp. kleei (found 
in the Santa Cruz Mountains of California) 
is distinguished by oblong sepals exceeded 
by the capsules. Here, in the Coburg 
specimens, capsules and sepals from diffe- 
rent plants, or even at different nodes of 
the same stalk, varied from equal to un- 
equal. This suggests that the characteris- 
tic may sometimes be environmentally 
determined rather than genetic. 


Warning! NPS members are hereby alerted 
to watch out for P. rattanii. It may have 
been hiding in our woods for thousands of 
years; it may be advancing its range now. 
But if you see a Penstemon with a big 
banner tongue, let us know. And... . do 
not always believe the ranges given in 
manuals} 


Kenneth and Robin Lodewick 
Eugene Chapter 
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The NPSO Bulletin is published monthly by the Native Plant Society of Oregon incorporated under the 
jaws of the state of Oregon. You are invited to join. Membership includes Bulletin subscription. 
Use the form provided by local chapters for membership applications or change of address; chapter 
presidents with addresses and phone numbers are listed below. Send forms to: Mary Falconer; 
Membership Chair; 1920 Engel Ave. NW; Salem OR 97304. 


Contributions to the NPSO Bulletin or non-delivery notice should be sent to the editor. Others are 
welcome to use material from the NPSO Bulletin. Courtesy pleads, however, that credit be given to the 
author and to the Bulletin. Copy deadline is the 15th of each month. 
NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON 


President: Rhoda Love, 393 FulVue Dr., Eugene OR 97405, 345-6241. 


Vice President: Anne E. Kowalishen, 4949 NE 34th, Portland OR 97212, 288-2736. 

Secretary: Paula Vincent, 1836 Manzanita, Klamath Falls OR 97601, 882-9630. 

Treasurer: Nadine Smith, 1128 Jackson, Eugene OR 97402, 344-6478, 

Board of Directors: Wilbur Bluhm, Florence Ebeling, Marge Ettinger, Cynthia Roberts, 
Larry Scofield, and Veva Stansell. | 

NPSO Bulletin Editor: Linda Ann Vorobik, Department of Biology, University of Oregon, 


Rugene OR 97403, 686-3033. 


CHAPTER PRESTDENTS 


Blue Mountain: Harry Oswald, Box 459, Pendleton OR 97801, 276-2292. 

Corvallis: Esther McEvoy, 3290 SW Willamette, Corvallis OR 97333, 754-0893. 

Emerald: Charlene Simpson. 2455 Alder St., Eugene OR 97405, 686-1094, 

High Desert: Katnleen Cooper, 61548 Oakwood Place, Bend OR 97702 

Mid-Columbia: Keith Chamberlain, Box 151, Mosier OR 97040, 478-3314. Chimophila 

Portland: Virginia Diegel, 16415 NW Brugger Rd., Portland OR 97229, 645-1344. menziesii 
Siskiyou: Darlene Southworth, 496 Beach St., Ashland OR 97520, 482-6341. | Saar 

Willamette Valley: George Schoppert, 11265 Phantom Ln. SE, Stayton OR 97383, 859-2613. little prince's pine 
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Emerald Chapter members are beginning to plan 
for the NPSO Annual Meeting. The weekend of 
14-15 May has been chosen to coincide with 
the Mt. Pisgah Arboretum Wildflower Show on 
Sunday, 15 May. Any persons who wish to help 
with organization or field trip leading, etc., 
please contact Charlene Simpson at 686~1094. 


JEAN DAVIS MEMORIAL AWARD: SCHOLARSHIPS 


The NPSO will be awarding a scholarship to 
a worthy student in an Oregon college, with 
their major study in plant systematics or 
plant ecology. The scholarship is in the 
amount of $1,000, and is to be used toward 
the student's tuition within the following 
academic year. Deadline for applications is 
April 1, 1983. The award will be made by May 
Pr, 12983. 


This would be a good time to remind ail 
members that donations to the scholarship 
fund are tax deductable and would be welcome 
at any time. All interest earned from the 
donations will be apportioned out to as many 
scholarships as possible in the spring of 
each year, at $1,000 each. 


Any communication in regard to this fund 
should be addressed to Mary Falconer, Commit- 
tee Chairman, 1920 Engel Avenue, N.W., Salem, 
Oregon 97304. A slight revision to the 
rules is being made that will affect graduate 
students, and when completed we will make 
available through the Bulletin the full rules. 
Most colleges in Oregon will have rules and 
instructions for students to apply, also. 
Final date for receipt of applications is 
April lst of each year. 


RENEWAL TIME! ffrrhrisrpryys terri yy reppin! 
RENEWAL 1D pees 


Thanks to all of you who have sent in your re~ 
newals. Dues should be in by the first of the 
new year, and if not received by l March 1983, 
you will not receive your Bulletins from April 
on. Renewal forms were included with your 
November and December Bulletins, or are avail- 
able from your local chapter. — 


MEMBERSHIP FORM IN BULLETIN 


A membership form will now be included in 
every NPSO Bulletin. The form on page 9 

of this issue may be used for new member — 
ships, changes of address, Or contributions. 
The form includes explanations of full and 
quarter memberships, and lists dues cata~ 
gories. Use this form to invite others to 
join the NPSO, and to help support our 
native plants! 


BULLet in: 


It is time again to cast your ballot for state 
officers and board members. Resumes for nominees 
follows; ballots will be included in your March 
Bulletin. 

Included with the ballot will be a questionnaire. 
Last year's questionnaire was a very useful survey 
of the membership's feelings about content of the 
Since a new editor is coming on board, 
it is very important that you use this opportunity 
to communicate to her what you do and do not like 
to see in the Bulletin. Your thoughtful comments 
and ideas are appreciated. 


NPSO NOMINEES FOR 1983-84. RESUMES 

President: Dr. Rhoda Love. Emerald Chap- 
ter member and NPSO member for years 
before the Emerald Chapter was formed. 
President, NPSO, 1982. She studied at 
the U. of Washington, where she received 
B.S. and M.S. degrees, and at the U. of 
Oregon, where she received a Ph.D. in 
Biology. Her graduate work was on 
hybridization between and insect preda- 
tion on native and introduced species 
of Crataegus (hawthorn). She has taught 
botany at all levels from Junior High 
through University, most recently at 
Lane Community College for 7 years. Her 
special interest is to see state legis- 
lation passed to protect our R. & E. 
species. 


Vice-President: Wilbur Bluhm, Willamette 
Valley Chapter,. being one of the origi- 
nal organizers. He is Horticulturalist 
and staff chairman, Marion County office 
of OSU Extension Service. A frequent 
NPSO field trip leader, active in rare 
plant work, a photographer whose slides 
have been seen at both local and state 
NPSO meetings. 


Secretary: Linda Johnson. Emerald Chap~ 
ter member from its inception, Vice- 
President for three years. Works with 
Springfield Community Schools, L.C.C. 
Adult Education, and WISTEC Science 
Center; teaches elementary science and 
adult wildflower identification. | 
Currently involved as chairperson for 
Mt. Pisgah Arboretum educational program, 
and as a student finishing a degree in 
Environmental Education. Long time 
wildflower admirer and amateur photo-~ 
grapher. 


Treasurer: Nadine Smith. 1982 Treasurer 
for NPSO, Amateur botanist in the 
Emerald Chapter, locally active in the 
Mt. Pisgah Arboretum. 


continued on next page 


NOMINEES, continued 


Board of Directors, At-Large Members: 


Virginia Crosby. Siskiyou Chapter, a 
professional botanist who has worked 5 
years for the BLM in Lakeview, graduate 
of OSU with 2 years experience working 
for the Herbarium collecting, keying 
and mounting specimens. She is interes-_ 
ted in alpine flora, ethnobotany and 
getting people interested in their 
native flora. 


Alan B. Curtis. Emerald Chapter. 
Forester/botanist with the Eugene Dis~- 
trict, BLM. Responsible for plant 
inventory and protection of rare species 
and unusual botanical habitats. He has 
lead NPSO field trips and presented pro- 
grams at local meetings. NPSO member 
Since 1980. 


Marge Ettinger. High Desert Chapter. 
Currently completing the Board position 
left vacant when Dr. Garrett was elected 
Chapter President. She has helped at 
cocc Herbarium for severai years on a 
volunteer basis, collecting and photo- 
graphing. 


Shep Wilson. Portland Chapter. An 
amateur in botany, a past chapter presi- 
dent, perennial field trip chairman. 

He was president of General Metalcraft, 
Inc., Portland, before retirement. 


Ronald Kranz. Siskiyou Chapter. B.S. 
in Biology and Geology from SOSC. 
Member of The Native Conservancy, .Lower 
Table Rock Preservation Committee; 
Conservation Chairman, Siskiyou Chapter 
NPSO; surveyed plants of Agate Desert 
and prepared site analysis and conser- 
vation. Presented this to Jackson 
County Commissioners. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE JANUARY 22 BOARD MEETING 
OF THE NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON 


Rhoda Love, President, called the meeting 
to order at 1:00 p.m. at the Oregon State 
Forestry Conference Room, 2600 State Street, 
Salem. 


Present were: Rhoda Love, Annie Kowala~ 
shin, V.P., Nadine Smith, Treasurer, Mary 
Falconer, Linda Vorobik, Florence Ebeling, 
Charlene Simpson, Wilbur Bluhm, Jean 
Siddall, Rick Brown, Harold Dunn, George 
Schoppert, Martha Blau, Mariana Bornholdt, 
Marge Ettingter, Veva Stansell, Cynthia 
Roberts, Esther McEvoy, Virginia Diegel, 
Carolyn Wright, and Susan Kephart. 


(We had a fine turnout. I was especially 
pleased to see a number of our regular mem- 
bers in attendance. Thank you, everyone, 
for coming and participating. And, thank 
you, George Schoppert, for arranging a most 
attractive and comfortable meeting room. Sy 


The meeting opened with brief reports 
from 6 of our 8 chapters. Nadine Smith, 
treasurer, then reported that we have total 
current assets of approximately $6,000. 
Mary Falconer, Membership Chairman, report~ 
ed that as of January 10 the membership 
stood at 310 statewide. .(We estimated | 
that over 200 renewals will still come in 
before the March 1 deadline.) | : 


‘Bulletin editor Linda Vorobik reported 
that the cost of producing and mailing the 
Bulletin is approximately $160 per month. 
Annie Kowalashin reported that a 15-minute 
TV show on rare plants of the Willamette 
Valley was produced in Portland and shown 
On KOIN On January 15 and 16. We are 
taking steps to acquire a copy of the video 
tape. Jean Siddal, T & E Chairman, des~- 
cribed ways in which NPSO chapters can 
assist in research and listing of Oregon's 
Rare, Threatened and Endangered plants. 
Rick Brown's Legislative Report appears 
elsewhere in this month's Bulletin. 


It was decided to computerize our member~ 
ship roster this spring after renewals are 
complete. Viva Stansell displayed samples 
of wildflower posters produced by the 
California Native Plant Society and by the 
Mountaineers of Seattle, Washington. We 
still hope to produce an educational poster 
for Oregon, and we will gather more infor- 
mation to present at the Annual Meeting in 
Eugene May 14 and 15. 


Rhoda Love reported that 1,000 packets 
of notecards were printed at a total cost 
of $733.81. This breaks down to a cost of 
approximately 9¢ per card and 73¢ per 
packet. For each packet sold at $2.50, 
$1.77 will go toward research and protec~ 
tion of Oregon's threatened and endangered 
plants. | 


(If each member buys 2 packets--one to 
use and one to give--we will realize 
$1,766 for this worthy cause.) — 


Virginia Diegel and volunteers from 
Portland Chapter will handle statewide 
distribution of the notecards. Chapters 
should“order cards in lots of 20 packets 
for $40.00. Chapter Treasurers: Send 
your orders and checks to Virginia Diegel 
at 16415 NW Brugger Rd., Portland, Oregon 
97229, 


A new Bulletin editor has been found. 
She is Julie R. Kierstead of Troutdale 
(Portland Chapter). Rhoda Love appointed 
Julie editor to succeed Linda Vorobik 
when Linda gives up the post next June. 
Julie's biography will appear in a sub- 
sequent Bulletin. (Spontaneous applause 
indicated the Board's appreciation to 
Linda for her splendid work.) 


The annual Meeting wiil held on May 14 
and 15 in Eugene, Oregon, with Emerald 
Chapter hosting. This date was chosen to 
coincide with the Mount Pisgah Arboretum's © 
Wildflower Show which will feature over 
200 species of Lane County wiidfliowers. 
More details in the March Bulletin. 


Notecards were distributed following ad- 
journment. 
: Rhoda Love 
President 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 


This year marks the tenth anniversary of 
the national Endangered Species Act (ESA), 
and last year's successful effort to protect 
the ESA from weakening amendments shows that 
public support is still strong. As impor- 
tant as the ESA is, however, it cannot do 
ail that is needed if we are to preserve the 
remarkable natural diversity found in Oregon. 
Not only is the listing process often pain- 
fully slow, but because of the national/in- 
ternational focus of the ESA, many of 
Oregon's endangered flora and fauna could 
become extinct in the state without ever 
being considered by the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. State endangered species 
legislation would not only provide addition- 
al protection for species of state concern, 
but through cooperative agreements, could 
provide for more effective implementation of 
the ESA, 


Long-time members of NPSO will be well 
aware that this is the third legislative 
session that we have pursued the prospects 
for state endangered species legislation. 
Previous work by Ann Whitmyer and her commit- 
tees has laid an excellent groundwork for 
current efforts, and it appears that real 
Progress is being made. Several environmen- 
tal groups have expressed a strong interest 
and have been participating in discussions 
on what form the legislation should take. 
While there are still details to be worked 
out, it seems very likely that a bill will 
be introduced this session, covering both 
plants and animals. If you agree that 
the time has come for a state endangered 
Species act, I encourage you to contact 
your State Representative and Senator and 
let them know of your interest. For addi- 
tional information, contact: 


Rick Brown, Portland Chapter 
3425 S.W. 12th Avenue 
Portland, 97201 

222-1146 


CHAPTER NEWS 
PORTLAND CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Wednesday, February 23, 7:00 p.m., Central 
Library, 801 SW 10th, Portland. Sharon 
Blair, naturalist for Bonneville Power, 
will describe the edible plants of Spring. 


Saturday Workshops, all meet 10:15 a.m. in 


Room E, Central Library. 


January 29. Winter Twigs with Esther 


Kennedy. 
February 5. Mt. Adams Country with Keith 
Chamberlain. 


February 12. The Umbelliferae with Ruth 
Hansen. How to know our species of the 
parsley family. Bring a hand lens. 


February 19. None scheduled. 


February 26. R and E Plant Workshop. Some 
areas where chapter members could really 


help protect our rare and endangered 


native plants, for example: field checking, 


"circuit riding", monitoring known popula~ 


tions, mapping, literature searches, photo~ 


graphy, and educating legislators, Learn 
how with Jean Siddall, head of OREPP and 
NPSO's rare plant committee. 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER 


Programs: 


February 10, Thursday, 7:30 p.m., Room 171, 
Science Building, SOSC. Umpqua River Flora, 
mountains to lowlands. Program by Naoma | 
Neyerlin. With Naoma's discriminating eye 
and thorough knowledge of botany we can 
expect this to be a wonderful and informa- 
tive program. 


March 10, Thursday, 7:30 p.m., Room 171, 
Science Building, SOSC. Carousel Luck 


Slide Show! Everyone's chance to bring 


your own favorite slides for all to see. 
Margaret Holman from Ashland Ranger Dis- 
trict will also be there to do a short 
presentation and make a proposal to our 
chapter about Wagner Butte. For those 
bringing slides, please limit to 10 per 


individual. 


VOLUNTEER RECRUITMENT FOR THE SWEET HOME 
RANGER DISTRICT 


The Sweet Home Ranger District is recruit- 
ing interested people as volunteers for 1983. 


The Volunteer Program on the District has 
been very successful in the past. We have a 
number of areas that need volunteers. These 
include Archeology, Recreation (trails, camp- 
ground hosts), Reforestation (tree planting, 
exams, etc.), Fire, Business Management, 
Timber Sales, Presale and Plans. 


If someone is interested in something 
Other than above mentioned, please give us @ 
call. Our hours are 7:45 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


The District will pay 20 cents a mile to 
and from your home. For more information 
please contact Wendy Carson or Terri Ego. 
Our number is (503) 367-5168. 


SECOND ANNUAL 
DEATH VALLEY GREAT BASIN 
DESERT ADAPTATIONS TRIP 


April 8 to 1? 


Travel through the land of the Northern 
Paiute, and Great Basin Desert and dis- 
cover the adaptations of prehistoric and 
pnesent day residents. 


wiley unique plants, animals and geology 
of the area. 


Explore the history of ghost towns in- 
the Great Basin Desert. 


Fireside Series: March 20, 2-4 P.M. 


A special slide-lecture program will be 
presented for persons who want to learn 
more about the Great Basin Desert. A film 


on Death Valley will be shown. 


The meeting will be in the Fireside Room 
in Riley Hall on Linfield College Campus. 


This program will also serve as an 
orientation session for program partici- 
pants. 


Information: 


For more information or to register, 
please call Continuing Education, Linfield 
College, 472-4121, ext. 269 or toll-free 
in Oregon 1-800- 452- 4176, or Lucile 


Housley 472-6608, | 


CHAPTER NEWS, continued 


CORVALLIS CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Thursday, February 17, 7:30 p.m. Rare 
Plants of the Siskiyou Mountains. Jacque 
Greenleaf will show us slides and discuss 
the unique flora or an area that she has 
worked in for years. 


EMERALD CHAPTER 


Meeting : 


Monday, February 7, 7:15 p.m., American 
Red Cross Building, 150 E. 18th, Eugene. 
Business: Election of Officers. Program: 
Chris Luneski, long time member of NPSO, 
Emerald Chapter, will share with us his 
most recent version of an award winning 
multi-image program, “Willamette Trails 
Iti." The images draw from a variety of 
scenes and flora in the Willamette 
National Forest. Chris has photo credits 
including the 1983 Sierra Club Engagement 
Calendar, Oregon Coast Magazine, Mother 
Earth News, and the Seattle P-I Sunday 
Magazine. 


Monday, March 7, 7:15 p.m. American Red 
Cross Building, 150 E. 18th, Eugene. 
Steve Gordon, land use planner with the 
Lane Council of Governments, will make a 
presentation on the Willow Creek Natural 
Area. Steve is familiar with the unique 
land use planning history of this site 
which led to its protection as a natural 
resource area. He will explain the role 
of his agency, the City of Eugene, Lane 
County, LCDC, the Nature Conservancy, the 
property owners, and several citizen 
groups had in balancing urban needs and 
natural values. Future planning for the 
site will also be discussed. Slides, maps, 
and aerial photographs will assist our 
understanding of the planning history and 
the natural values of this site. 


Events: _ 


Congratulations to Linda Vorobik and her 
assistant, Mary O'Brien, both of the 
Emerald Chapter, for leading a very 
successful Plant Illustration Workshop 
attended by 23 participants! 


Annual Meeting: 


The Emerald Chapter invites NPSO members, 
family and friends to attend the annual 
meeting of the Society to be held in 
Eugene, May 14-15. Mark your calendars. 
Details to follow in later Bulletins. 


PRN one tbs 


Are you interested in plants of the Eastern 
Oregon High Desert? Would you like to learn 
more about their population biology by getting 
some firsthand experience in field techniques? 
If you answered yes to either of these ques- 
tions, you might be interested in attending a 
one week workshop in Desert Plant Biology at 
Malheur Field Station from March 22-29, 


Tammy Maurer, an NPSO Emerald Chapter 
member and graduate student at the U of O, 
will be teaching this workshop which will 
include: talks on major concepts, field 
trips to carry out short projects and guest 


Speakers who work in the area of plant popu- 
lation biology. Possible topics include: 
plant-animal interactions, life history 
characteristics, reproductive biology, biology 
of rare plants. The class will be taught at 

a level scaled to participants’ interest and 
experience, and the only prerequisite so far, 
is some familiarity with plant keys or field 
experience with plant identification. 


At this writing, the cost of the class has 
not been determined, but it will include 
meals, lodging, materials and field trip trans- 
portation. There is also a chance that the 
workshop will be offered for college credit. 
If you would like to receive a brochure with 
further information, please call Tammy in 
Bugene at 344-5327 (eves) or leave your name 
and number at 686-4502, or drop her a line: 
Bolte of Biology, University of Oregon, Eugene 
97403. 


NOTICE TO FRIENDS OF THE NORTH FORK 
a AND WALDO LAKE 3 


MASON WILLIAMS CONCERT: BENEFIT FOR OREGON 
STATE SCENIC WATERWAY BILL FOR THE NORTH 
FORK AND WALDO LAKE. 


Mason Williams and friends will present 
"Of Time and Rivers Flowing" at the Soreng 
Theater of the Eugene Hult Center for the 
Performing Arts, March 19 and 20. The con- 
cert program of music and visual images is 
a benefit for the North Fork-Waldo Lake 
and the McKenzie Flyfishers conservation 
fund. 


The concert is a celebration of free- 
flowing rivers and will support a bill 
before the Oregon State Legislature to 
designate the North Fork of the Middle 
Fork of the Willamette River and its 
source, Waldo Lake, as a State Scenic 
Waterway. 7 


"Of time and Rivers Flowing” will be per- 
formed on Santurday and Sunday (March 19- 
20) evenings at 7:30 in the Soreng Theater ~. 
of the Hult Center. There will be a no- 
host reception after each performance to 
meet Mason Williams and to talk about the 
North Fork-Waldo bill. 


Tickets are $8.75 and are available in 
person at the Oregon Bank, 10th and Lin- | 
coln Branch, 275 W. 10th, Eugene, OR 97401. 
Mail orders should be sent to Bob Karau at 
the above address, and should include a 
check and a self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope. If tickets still remain after Feb- 
ruary 25--and don't count on that~-they 
may be purchased from the Hult Center box 
office, Questions about tickets should be 
addressed to Bob Karau at 484-5763. For 
further information about the concert, call 
Jim Williams at 686-4331. 


PRESIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
"One of the functions of our NPSO President, Rhoda Love, 


is to correspond with our public officials about issues that 
affect Oregon's native flora. 
concerning the use of Pierce and Ives Islands for spoils 

dumping (see December 1982 Bulletin, p. 6-7, for details), 
and one letter responding to Rhoda Love's phone call which 
expressed support of the Oregon Wilderness Act of 1982. 
note the GOOD NEWS concerning Rock Mesa (lower right corner). 


Printed here are two letters | 


Also 


Engineering Planning 
Army Corpos of Engineers 
P.O. BOx 2946 

Portland, OR 97208 


December 8, 1982 


Dear Mr. Keough: 


The Native Plant Society of Oregon with over 
600 members statewide wishes to go on record 
as strongly opposed to the use of Pierce or 
Ives Islands in the Columbia River for the 
depositing of spoils from the proposed con~. 
struction of new navigation locks at Bonne- 
vilie Dam. 


We know that the Washington State Department 
of Game has protested the use of these > 
islands for spoils because of the resulting 
deleterious effects on wildlife habitat. 

We joint them in raising this objection and 
in addition we wish to call attention to the 
unique native plant habitats which would be 
destroyed or altered by spoils dumping. 
These islands support plant communities which 
have disappeared from the remainder of the 
Columbia Basin and which represent remnants 
of the river bottom communities which were 
present in 1805 when Lewis and Clark passed 
by them. | | : 


Especially serious from our point of view 
-would be the threat to three extremely rare 
and endangered higher plant species endemic 
to the islands: Artemisia lindleyana, Arte- 
misia campestris, and Rorippa ¢Olumbiae. 


We strongly urge that alternative, less 
sensitive disposal sites be found for spoils 
and that Pierce and Ives Islands be left in 
thelr present undisturbed state, 


Yours sincerely, 

Dr. Rhoda M. Love, President 

Native Plant Society of Oregon 
Dear Dr. Love: December 20, 1982. 
Thank you for sending me a copy of your 
letter to the Corps of Engineers regarding 


the disposal of spoils from construction of a 
new lock at Bonneville Dam. 


tt is essential to the future economy of our 
region that we move ahead with construction > 
of the new lock. However, I believe that 
while the engineering and design effort is 
moving forward, alternative spoils disposal 
Sites should be given consideration. I have 
been in touch with the Corps about this 
Matter and understand that this is the case. 


I appreciate knowing of your views on this 
matter and am sure that your letter will be 
useful to the Corps as this issue is reviewed. 


Kind regards. 
Sincerely, 


Mark O. Hatfield 


Ne 3 United States Senator 
. ee a a on mmm LO aba get whe . wt 


[Note. To date this amendment has passed both 
house and the senate and has been Signed by the 
President. 


the. 


The ultimate response of U.S. Pumice to 
the proposed purchase of Rock Mesa is not yet known.] {.. 
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Dear Dr. Love: 


Thank you for expressing your support for 
the Oregon Wilderness Act of 1982. 


As you may know by now, on December 15th, 
the bill fell 12 votes short of a two-thirds 
majority needed for passage in the House, 


Although this dashes hopes for a wilderness 
bill this year, I am hopeful we can get 


definitive action on this issue early in 


the 98th Congress. Quick action will not only 
provide protection of our pristine resources, 
it will also provide certainty for the 


multiple~use management and planning process 


in our state. 


The Oregon Wilderness Act of 1982, as intro- 
duced by Congressmen Les AuCoin, Jim Weaver 
and me on December 1 of this year, includes 
all of the wilderness areas proposed in 
Senator Hatfield's S 2031, which was passed 
by the Senate in the 96th Congress. But it 


also increases acreage in certain cases and 


proposes additional wilderness areas that we 
feel are deserving of permanent protection 
in their natural state. 


In total, this bill provides wilderness pro- 
tection for an additional one million acres 
in Oregon. 


The bill is the culmination of much hard 
work by citizens such as yourself who share 


‘my concern for enhancement of Oregon's re- 


creational opportunities and protection of 
our pristine natural areas, 


Thank you again for taking time to share 
your thoughts with me, If I can ever be of 
personal assistance to you in any way, 
Please don't hesitate to contact me. 
would be a pleasure to serve, 


rt 


With warm regards, 
Sincerely, 


Ron Wyden 
Member of Congress 


AUCOIN AMENDMENT TO SAVE ROCK MESA APPROVED BY 
oo: SUBCOMMITTEE 


An amendment to acquire and preserve Rock 
Mesa near Bend as a wilderness area was recent= 
ly issued unanimously by a House appropriations 
subcommittee. | 


The amendment offered by Oregon Congress-~ 
man Les AuCoin (D-lst) earmarks $2 million 
from the federal Land and Water Conservation ~ 
Fund to purchase 670 acres of Rock Mesa in the 


heart of the Three Sisters Wilderness Area, 


If this land is indeed purchased from the 
United States Pumice Company, holder of many 
mining claims in the area, a 10-year contro- 
versy over proposed mining in Rock Mesa will 
be ended. | 


"TO allow mining of Rock Mesa to go for- 
ward would have resulted in degradation of — 
the Three Sisters Wilderness, one of the 
nation's most scenic wilderness preserves, 
and would be a violation of the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the National Wilderness 
Act," said AuCoin. 


According to AuCoin, U.S. Pumice has in- 
dicated willingness to sell its existing 
claims for $2 million. 


PUBLICATION OF INTEREST 


Standardized Plant Names was prepared by 
the Editorial Committee of the Ameracan Joint 
Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature. It 
was first prepared in 1917 and published in 
1923. The second edition, which I consulted, 
was revised and published in 1942. At that 
time the Editorial Committee consisted of 
Harlan P. Kelsey and William A. Dayton. 


Standardized Plant Names includes the 
names of plants from all over the world that 
are used in horticulture in the U.S.A. That 
includes all the horticultural varieties known 
at the time of compilation. The "list" has 
667 pages, each of which has 3 columns of 
plant names. Each natural species and variety 
is listed twice, one under its scientific name 
and again under its common name. For example, 
lodgepole pine will appear under Pinus contor- 
ta latifolia and under pine, lodgepole. 
Varieties are given common names only. 


Standardized Plant Names includes 63 special 
lists, some of which may be helpful to you. 
For example, cactus genera, drug plant names, 
fruit and edible nut names, lumber trade names, 
plant patents, poisonous plants, to name a few. 


Standardized Plant Names, published by the 
J. Horace McFarland Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 1s 
probably out of print. It can be found at 
University libraries. 


Lioyd Hayes 
(from Colorado Native Plant Society Newsletter 
Oct.=Dec, 1982, Volume 6, No. 4] 


THE RUSSIAN BEAR: "WHO'S BEEN PICKING MY WILD- 


FLOWERS?" Endangered Plant Protection in the 
USSR - by Rhoda Love | 


As all Bulletin readers know by now, the NPSO, 
with the help of other conservation groups in 
Oregon, will be introducing state legislation 
in 1983 in hopes of passing an Oregon Endangered 
Species Act to protect the threatened plants and 
animals of our state. (The Federal ESA was 
passed in 1973 and reauthorized with strengthen- 
ing amendments in 1982.) _ 


Some of you may be surprised to learn that 
the Russian people too are concerned about 
extinction of species in the USSR. A very 
interesting article in Science describes Russian 
efforts to protect plants and to educate the 
Soviet public. (See Elias, T.S., "Rare and 
Endangered Species of Plants--the Soviet Side", 
Science, Jan. 7, 1983, pp 19-23.) Dr. Elias, 
the author, is the Assistant Director of the 
New York Botanical Garden. He has made 7 trips 
to Russia in recent years. His paper is well 
worth reading. 


I can summarize only a few highlights here: 


Recent strong interest in preservation of 
endangered species began in the Soviet Union 
and in the U.S. in 1973 following the Convention 
on International Trade in Endangered Species of 
Wild Fauna and Flora. The Soviet Union and the 
U.S. in 1973 were in comparable positions with 
regard to protection of endangered species: 
neither could list its own species in need of 
protection! 


Since then, both countries have made important 
strides, but have used contrasting approaches. 
The first step in our country was passage of the 
Endangered Species Act (ESA). Then various 


agencies and organizations (including Oregon's 
Jean Siddall, Kenton Chambers, Dave Wagner, NPSO, 
Fish & Wildlife Service, Forst Service, BLM) 
embarked on a program of listing and documenting 
plant species that might qualify for protection, 


In contrast, the first step in the 
Soviet Union was the establishment of a 
mechanism to identify and document the 
endangered species. Lists were prepared 
and are now being evaluated. At the same 
time a program of public education began. 
Specialists in the Soviet Union hope that 
once a revised list of species is pub- 
lished, a national law to protect endan- 
gered species will be passed. 


The article discusses at length the pro- 
cess still continuing in Russia to list 
its endangered species. There are an 
estimated 21,000 species of higher plants 
in Russia and about 2,000 are in need of 
constant monitoring and/or protective 
measures while perhaps 200 are in immediate 
danger of extinction, In the continental 
U.S. we have approximately 20,000 species 
with about 1200 considered threatened. 


Especially impressive, from my point of 
view, has been the Soviet Government's 
efforts to educate the public with regard 
to protection of endangered plants. 
Government pamphlets, books, and posters 
have been prepared and instruction is given 
to school children at various levels. 


One Russian poster is shown in Science 
and the reader can identify a number of 
plants: a water lily, several club mosses, 
a number of orchids, a Campanula, Myrica 

ale, a Sedum, a Delphinium, several |. 
lilies an Anemone or Ranunculus, and 
several others. 


I have reproduced here part of one Soviet 
poster showing the Russian counterpart of 
Smokey Bear, seen with two companions, a 
rabbit and a hedgehod, agonizing over des- 
troyed plant habitat. 


Space prohibits me from writing more 
here, but isn't it good to know that the 
Great Russian Bear can take time from saber 
rattling to show concern for his country's 
rare and endangered flora? Can we do less? 


MALHEUR WIRE-LETTUCE LISTED WITH CRITICAL HABITAT 


% 


A rare southeastern Oregon plant, Stephano- 
meria malheurensis (Malheur wire-lettuce) was 
listed under the Acts as Endangered (F.R. 11/ 
10/82). In addition, Critical Habitat has 
been determined for this species. 


| The single known population of the plant, 
found on 70 acres of Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) land in Harney County near the Malheur 
National Wildlife Refuge, is vulnerable to any 
Substantial habitat alteration. Recently es- 
tablished mining claims that include the habi- 
tat of S. malheurensis hold potential threat 
for the plant. However, the Anaconda Minerals 
Company, which holds mining rights in the 
entire Critical Habitat area, has indicated its 
willingness to cooperate with the Service to 
conserve the species. The company has further 
indicated that mining (for zeolites) in the 
habitat area is not imminent. 


| An immediate threat to the taxon) competi- 
tion from weedy grasses, especially the intro- 
duced cheat grass (Bromus tectorum) with which 
it competes for moisture in the spring when 
both species are in seeding stage. Cheat 
grass invaded the area following a controlled 
burning in 1972 which accidentally swept the 
habitat area. Grazing by small herbivores, 
presumed to be blacktailed jack~rabbits (Lepus 
californicus) is also detrimental to the wire- 


lettuce, 


In 1974, the BLM established a 160-acre 
scientific Study Area that includes the habitat 
area. The study area has been completely fenced, 
preventing grazing of the species by livestock, 
The BLM has also monitored the status of S. 
malheurensis. ~ 


Stephanomeria malheurensis _ 
illustration by Kate van Gelder 
from Meinke, Threatened and 


Endangered Vascular Plants of Oregon: 
An Illustrated Guide y 


composite flower 


S. Malheurensis is a member of the sunflower 
family (Asteraceae) and grows to 5 dm. tall. It 
has a basal rosette of leaves, a much branched 
stem with scale-like leaves, and numeroud pink 
to white (rarely yellow-orange) flower heads. 

It is an annual species and the numbers of 
individual plants vary greatly from year to 
year depending on the amount of precipitation 
prior to and during the spring growing season. 
It flowers in July and August. 


The first discovery of S. malheurensis was 
made in 1966, when seeds of this species were 
collected along with those from a population of 
the parental plant, S,. exigua ssp. coronaria. 
Both taxa are found together, at the northern 
end of the range of the parental subspecies. 


Studies by Dr. Leslie Gottlieb of the 
University of California, Davis, have demons- 
strated consistently distinguishable field 
characteristics, physiological differences, and 
reproductive isolation between these two taxa, 
thus recognizing S. malheurensis as a new 
species. It has been considered of significant 
scientific and educational value in under- 
standing the processes of speciation, especially 
the sympatric evolution of a diploid species. 


Regulatory History 


This plant was first proposed by the Service 
for protection under the Act on June 16, 1976. 
Because the Endangered Species Act Amendments of 
1978 required that all proposals over 2 years old 
be withdrawn, the Service published a notice of 
withdrawal that included this plant on December 
10, 1978. : 


In August 1980 new field work was carried 
out at the site of the S. malheurensis. It was 
discovered that the exotic cheat grass had 
heavily invaded the area. Only fewer than 
several dozen wire-lettuce plants could be 
found after a diligent search. Previously as 
many as 750 individuals of S. malheurensis 
were estimated to have grown at the site in any 
oné year. On October 31, 1980, the Service pub- 
lished a second proposed rule on the plant, 
advising sufficient new information was on file 
to repropose the Stephanomeria. Critical Habi~ 


‘tat was also proposed on October 31, 1980, for 


the first time. 


achenes 


This listing took advantage of a provision 
of the Endangered Species Act Amendments of 
1982, which extended the deadline for a final 
rule from October 31, 1982 to October 13, 1983. 
The 1982 Amendments state that all species in 
proposed Status at the time the new legislation 
was signed are to be treated as if proposed on 
the date of enactment of these amendments, 


October 13, 1982 


[from Endangered Species Bulletin, December 1982] 


PLANT DIRECTORY IS OUT 


A revised and expanded edition of the 
publication Sources of Native Seeds and 
Piants has just been released by the Soil 
Conversation Society of America, 


Copies of the 36=page booklet are avail- 
able for $3 for SCSA, 7515 N.E. Ankeny Rd., 
Ankena IA 50021-9764, 


The new edition contains the names and 
addresses of nearly 300 growers and sup~ 
pliers of native vegetation of 40 states 
and Canada. This represents about twice 


as many listings as in the previous edi- 
tion. 


The booklet is organized by states and 
includes an alphabetical listing of native 
plant sources. 


ECOLOGICAL NOTES 
Nature Can Be Deceptive - by A. R. Kruckeberg 


(For this month's ecology column I am bor- 
rowing--with his permission-~Art Kruckeberg's 
piece on pollination in wild ginger and 
coralroot orchid from the Fall, 1982 issue 
of Douglasia, the newsletter of the Washing- 
ton Native Plant Society. Dr. Kruckeberg is 
currently the president of WNPS and editor 
Of Douglasia. He is also a long-time friend 
of mine, as he was my first professor of 
biology when I entered the U. of Washington 
as a freshman in 1950! If you are interested 
in joining WNPS and receiving Douglasia, 
write to Dr. Kruckeberg c/o Botany Dept., 
U. of Washington, Seattle, WA 98195) 

--Rhoda Love) — 


NATURE CAN BE DECEPTIVE 


To us humans, a given contrivance of nature 
must have a consequent function. Surely a showy 
or otherwise specialized flower must be insect 
pollinated to achieve cross~breeding. But the 
cautious naturalist will not leap from perceived 
structure to inevitable function so readily. 

Two examples from our Pacific Northwest flora 
beautifully illustrate this apparent dGdeceptive- 
ness of nature. Seeing is not believing, or 
= things are not always as they seem to be. fn 
both instances, with wild giner and ccralroot 


orchid, the expectation has heen that their 
specialized flowers surely must be visited by 
insects which ensure the plants’ hybrid vacor 
through outcrossing. Yet in beth cases, seiif- 
pollination is the rule, despite tne showy 


Flowers. Diligent cbservation by twa hotanists 
has given us the true story - one of seeming 
deception. ; 
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The common woodland herb, wild ginger 
(Asarum caudatum) has largish maroon flowers 
Ornamented with three long and filmentour calyx 
lobes. The flowers; usually hidden by the large 


heart-shaped, aromatic leaves, have been thought 
to be pollinated by fundus gnats. The German 


floral biologist, Vogel; has argued that the 


flowers resemble (by smell or by sight)) certain 
mushrooms and thus entise the gnats. Vogel's 
study was limited to wild ginger plants growing 
in European gardens. What happens in the wild? 


Karen L. Lu of Humboldt State University in 
northern California has answered that question 
nicely (Systematic Botany(1982) 7(2): 150-157). 
Her painstaking study of over 1000 flowers in 
eight populations in Humboldt County, Califor- 
nia, gives us a new appreciation of nature's 
ways. First off, she found that the flowers 
produced no nectar, are without any scent (good 
or bad) and that the female stigmas mature be- 
fore the anthers ripen (that is, the flowers 
are protogynous = “first-female"). These are 
hardly the ingredients of a flower pollinated 
by insects! 


The protogynous condition does not exclude 
self-pollination. Ms. Lu found that the 
anthers are positioned in shallow grooves be- 
tween the stigmas. Since the latter are stiil 
receptive, pollen can adhere to the stigmas 
and bring about self-pollination, This was 
readily confirmed by her finding that of 119 
flowers bagged to keep our insects, 99% set 
fruit. Further, Lu observed a low percentage of 
cross-pollination but could not positively 
identify the agent of pollindation. Seed set 
is. thus assured by the largely self-pollinated 
flowers; their large . and showy form seems not 
to achieve our pre-conception of their function. 


. When I read this recent case of Nature's be~ 
guiling ways, I was reminded of a similar 
instance, the work of Nicholas Hartwig (unpub- 
lished master of science thesis, 1963, Univer- 
sity of Washington) on pollination of coralroot 
orchard (Corallorhiza maculata). Hartwig 
initially set out to find which insects were 
visiting (and pollinating) such attractive 
orchid flowers - after all, orchids are insect 
collinated, or so we are told. So Nick began 
his long vigils, often through the night, watch-~ 
ing for the expected insect visitors. None 
ever came! Yet the plants always set copious 
seeds. By now suspecting self-pollination, 
Hartwig confirmed that hunch most ingeniously. 
Besides the standard caged plant tests (many 
seed set on plants inside insect~proof cages), 
Nick used x-ray photography to see what was 

ing on inside the flowers at the time of full 
owering, The x-ray photos clinched the story. 
°2 @nough, pollen masses (pollinia) were 

ised at the surface of the stigma before the 
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ECOLOGICAL NOTES, continued 


flower opened. Further, the x-ray photos dis- 
closed the presence of germinated pollen in the 
unopened flower. 3 
botanists had discovered this self-pollination 
behavior in several other temperate terrestrial 
orchids. Corallorhiza (and some other orchids) 


Hartwig later found that other 


MORE ABOUT SPECIES RANGES 


In the January 1983 NPSO Bulletin, Ken and 
Robin Lodewick raised the question, "How depen- 
dable are the species ranges listed in botani- 
cal manuals?" I would like to relate my own 
observations with Baccharis pilularis var. 
consanguinea, commonly known as chaparral broom 
Or coyote bush. 


appear to push the self-pollination (autogamous) | 


mode to extreme: assuring pollen placement be- 
fore the flower opens. Botanists call this 
extreme form of selfing in unopened flowers 
Ccleistogamy (cleisto closed; gamy = sexual re- 
production). | | 


— 
— 


So it would seem that things are not always 
as they appear to be, Prominent advertising 
with showy flowers, structured to appear singu- 
larly modified (adapted) to insect pollination 
may lead to false conclusions. Yet we are left 
with the inevitable further question: Why do 
these self-pollinated flowers persist in look 


like they needed insects for pollination? 


ENDANGERED WILDFLOWER CALENDAR 


For the second year, the Rare and Endan- 
gered Native Plant Exchange has produced. 
and Endangered Wildflower. Calendar to help 

finance their work. The 1982 calendar was. 
outstanding with beautiful flower photos 
On paper of excellent quality. We can an- 
ticipate that the 1983 calendar will be 
Similar. It is described as 10k by 17 
inches when opened and it contains infor- 
mation about the unique features, reasons 
for endangerment and conservation plans 
for each of the flowers illustrated: a map 
of the United States showing the number of 
endangered plant species in each state; a 
list of selected reading materials; and 
full-page monthly calendars with space for 
notes each day of the month. It includes 
14 full-color photographs. 


To obtain copies of this calendar send 
your name, address and $5.50 for each 
calendar ($4.50 each for orders of 3 or 
more) to Endangered Wild Flower Calendar, 
c/o Biology Dept., Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11210. > 
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Hitchcock lists the range of this native 
woody shrub as "bluffs and thickets along the 
coast from Tillamook Co., Oregon, to southern 
California.” Yet I have found it at a dozen 
locations in central Lane County, up to 62 miles 
inland from the Pacific Ocean. Several of these 
Sightings are east of the Willamette Valley, in 
the foothills at elevations up to 1600 feet, 

All the plants found-have been growing on dis- 
turbed soil of road cuts and fills. At these 
locations the plants are restricted to single 
individuals; the largest are now 6 feet tall 


‘and show about 10 annual rings. 


Baccharis is a member of the Compositae 
(aster family) which blooms in the late summer. 
(August and September). The plants are dioe- 

cious (separeate sexes), and I have not obser- 
ved if fertile seed is being produced. But 
how did the existing plants arrive at their 
present locations? I believe the prevailing 
winter winds, which are out of the southwest 
and associated with storm systems, carried the 
seeds. These winds roar inland with speeds of 
20 MPH and more nearly every year and are 
quite capable of carrying the small achenes 
(seeds). 


Munz, in his A California Flora, states that 
this plant occurs locally as far east as the 
central Sierran foothills in California. What's 
happening in our State? I would be interested 
in hearing from others who have observed the 
Baccharis at inland locations in Oregon. 


Alan B. Curtis, Emerald Chapter 
2370 Douglas Drive 
Eugene, Oregon 97405 
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NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON MEMBERSHIP FORM 


IS THIS A CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 
if so please write your: | 
OLD ADDRESS | 


oa ii g STATE ZIP 


membership runs from January through December. 


Quarter membership runs from September through December. | 


gl 


] New | f } 1/4 Membership ($2.50) | 
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*Remember, all contributions to the Native Plant Society of Oregon, a non-profit organization, 


are tax deductible. Please make checks for dues 
NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON. Send completed 
Nadine Smith, 1128 Jackson, Eugene OR 97402. 


and contributions. payable to 
form and full remittance to NPSO Treasurer, 
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The NPSO Bulletin is published monthly by the Native Plant Society of Oregon incorporated under the 


laws of the state of Oregon. 


You are invited to join. 


Membership includes Bulletin subscription. 


Use the form provided by local chapters for membership applications or change of address; chapter 


presidents with addresses and phone numbers are listed below. 


Send forms to: 


Membership Chair; 1920 Engel Ave. NW; Salem OR 97304.. fon 


Contributions to the NPSO Bulletin or non-delivery notice should be sent to the editor. 
welcome to use material from the NPSO Bulletin. 
author and to the Bulletin. 


‘ 


Copy deadline is the 15th of each month. 


NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON 


President: 

Vice President: 
Secretary: 
Treasurer: 

Board of Directors: 


NPSO Bulletin Editor: 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS 


Blue Mountain: 
Corvallis: 
Emerald: 

High Desert: 
Mid-Columbia: 
Portland: 
Siskiyou: 
Willamette Valley: 


Rhoda Love, 393 FulVue Dr., Eugene OR 97405, 345-6241, 

Anne E. Kowalishen, 4949 NE 34th, Portland OR 97212, 288-2736. 
Paula Vincent, 1836 Manzanita, Klamath Falls OR 97601, 882-9630. 
Nadine Smith, 1128 Jackson, Eugene OR 97402, 344-6478. 

Wilbur Bluhm, Florence Ebeling, Marge Ettinger, Cynthia Roberts, 
Larry Scofield, and Veva Stansell. 

Linda Ann Vorobik, Department of Biology, University of Oregon, 
Eugene OR 97403, 686-3033. 


Harry Oswald, Box 459, Pendleton OR 97801, 276-2292. 

Esther McEvoy, 3290 SW Willamette, Corvallis OR 97333, 754-0893. 
Charlene Simpson. 2455 Alder St., Eugene OR 97405, 686-1094, 
Kathleen Cooper, 61548 Oakwood Place, Bend OR 97702 
Keith Chamberlain, Box 151, Mosier OR 97040, 478-3314. 

Virginia Diegel, 16415 NW Brugger Rd., 
Darlene Southworth, 496 Beach St., Ashland OR 97520, 482-6341. 
George Schoppert, 
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Mary Falconer; 


Portland OR 97229, 645-1344. 


11265 Phantom Ln. SE, Stayton OR 97383, 859-2613. 


Others are 
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Chimophila 


little prince's pine 


Votume XVI No, 3 


BALLOT AND QUESTIONNAIRE ON GOLD INSERT! . 
PLEASE FILL OUT AND RETURN BY 15 apriL 1985 
RESULTS WILL APPEAR IN THE MAY BULLETIN 


NPSO ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Native Plant Society 
of Oregon will be held May 14 on the Univer- 
sity of Oregon campus, Eugene, Oregon. The 
Emerald Chapter of the Native Plant Society of 
Oregon is coordinating the annual meeting and 
requests that reservations be made prior to 
April 29th. A reservation form will accom- 
pany the April Bulletin. Co-ed lodging and 
food service will be provided by the Univer- 
sith Housing Department at reasonable cost. 


The agenda for the annual meeting will be as 
follows. More details, including specific 
locations, costs and times, will appear in 
the April Bulletin in ensue es on with the 
maii-in registration form. 


Friday, May 13. Registration 5-10 p.m. 
Lodging for early arrivals. 

Saturday, May 14. Breakfast 6:45 p.m. 
Registration 8-10 a.m. Field Trips 
(a choice). More details in the 
April Bulletin. 


9:00 a.m. Mt. Baldy in the Coburg Hills 
providing a panoramic view of Eugene- 
Springfield, led by Herm Fitz, author 
of Plant Family Profiles. 

9:00 a.m. Lane County Coast led by BLM 
botanists, Alan Curtis and Mike Kamin~ 
Ski. Visit Darlingtonia Wayside, 
sphagnum bogs, dunes and deflation 
plains. 

9:00 a.m. Finley Wildlife Refuge, along 
Hwye 99W between Eugene and Corvallis, 
with Robert Meinke, OSU botanist and 
author of Threatened and Endangered 
Vascular Plants of Oregon: An Illustra- 
ted Guide. See patches of native 
Willamette Valley prairie. Birders, 
bring binoculars. | 

L1:00 a.em. Spencers Butte. A shorter, local 
hike to the top of Eugene's Spencer 
Butte with botany teacher and NPSO 
President, Rhoda Love. A favorite hike 
for Eugeneans, goes through Douglas fir 
forests to a basalt outcropping over- 
looking the Upper Willamette Valley from 
coast range to Cascades. 

3:00 p.m. Willow Creek Wetlands, near where 
Eugene's west 18th Avenue intersects 
Bertelsen Road. The Nature Conservency 
has recently put together an ownership 
package to save more than 100 unformed 
acres from development. Here is the home 
of three very endangered Willamette 
Valley endemics. 
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Jo increase the knowledge of members and public 
in identification and conservation of the native 
plants of the Pacitic Northwest. 
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Participants on the two local field trips 
(Spencers Butte and Willow Creek) can do both 
the same day. Emerald Chapter field trip 
leaders will ask you to indicate your field 
trip preferences on the registration form. 
Next month: the names of native plant spe- 
cies special to each trip and write-ups by 
trip leaders. 


6.00 p.m. Buffet dinner followed by the 
Annual Meeting and program speaker, Dr. 
Franklin “Herm" Fitz, McKenzie River 
High School biology teacher, author of 
"Plant Family Profiles", and a forth- 
coming Flora of the McKenzie Drainage, 

Sunday, May 15. Breakfast 8-11 a.m. 

Board Meeting 9-noon. U of O Campus. 
Mt. Pisgah Arboretum Wildflower Show 
10:00 a,m. to 3:00 p.m. 


Freeman Rowe, Lane Community College botany 
instructor, and his students will collect and 
label over 300 fresh living specimens of 
native Lane County wildflowers and will exhi- 
bit them in the Arboretum's Quonset hut. 


Guides will lead tours along the Arboretum 
trails or use self-guiding maps and educa~ 
tional literature ane walk the trails without 
assist. 


Emerald Chapter members will be at the Arbore- 
tum to host, but the whole day follows an open 
house format. Car pooling will leave a U of 

O parking lot at 10:00 a.m. for the 7 mile 
drive with an Emerald Chapter car in lead. 


See you in May. 


Charlene Simpson 
Arrangements Chairman 


RENEWAL TEMES ee ert? ERE rt bi i hes 


Thanks to all of you who have sent in your re- 
newals. Dues should be in by the first of the 
new year, and if not received by 1 March 1983, 
you will not receive your Bulletins from April 
on. Renewal forms were included with your 
November and December Bulletins, or are 
available from your local chapter. 


MEMBERSHIP FORM IN BULLETIN 


A membership form will now be included in every 
NPSO Bulletin. The form on page 9 of this 
issue may be used for new memberships, changes 
of address, or contributions. The form in- 
cludes explanations of full and quarter member- 
ships, and list dues catagories. Use this 
form to invite others to join the NPSO, and 
to help support our native plants! Send form 
plus remittance to Mary Falconer, Membership 
Chair, 1920 Engel Ave., N.W., Salem 97304. 


JEAN DAVIS MEMORIAL AWARD: SCHOLARSHIPS © 


The NPSO will be awarding a scholarship to 
a worthy student in an Oregon college, with 
their major study in plant systematics or 
Plant ecology. The scholarship is in the 
amount of $1,000, and is to be used toward 
the student's tuition with the following 
academic year. Deadline for applications is 
April 1, 1983. The award will be made by May 
1, 1983, 


This would be a good time to remind ail 
members that donations to the scholarship 
fund are tax deductable and would be welcome 
at any time. All interest earned from the 
donations will be apportioned out to as many 
scholarships as possible in the spring of 
each year, at $1,000 each. 


Any communication in regard to this fund 
should be addressed to Mary Falconer, Commit- 
tee Chairman, 1920 Engel Avenue, N.W. Salem, 
Oregon 97304. A slight revision to the 
rules is being made that will affect graduate 
students. (see Rules, No. 2). Most colleges 
in Oregon will have rules and instructions 
for students to apply, also. Final date for 
receipt of applications is April lst of each year. 


NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON 
JEAN DAVIS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 
Rules for Scholarship Awards 


l. Scholarships are available to students in 
Oregon Colleges, planning their major study 
in plant systematics or plant ecology. 


2. Scholarships are to be awarded in the amount 
of $1,000 to worthy students who will be 
completing at least two years of satisfac— 
tory college work by July 1, of the year of 
receipt of application, and are full time 
students. Graduate students may be eligible 
if they meet all qualifications except that 
of "full time student.” 


3. Awards will be made in the following manner: 
(a) a certificate to be presented to the 
recipient. | 

(b) a check in the amount of the award to be 
submitted to the school of his or her 
choice, as set forth in rule number 1, 
to be used toward tuition within the 

following academic year. 


4, If a recipient of an award fails to enrol, 
changes his or her major, or leaves the 
school chosen before completing the period 
for which the award was granted, the full 
amount or unused portion of the money shall 
be returned to the Jean Davis Memorial 
Scholarship Fund, 


5. Applicants will be required to submit: 

(a) In their own handwriting, a statement 
Of academic and career intent. 

(bo) Two (2) letters of reference from per- 
sons able to judge the student's ability 
to successfully complete study in the 
area of plant systematics or plant 
ecology. . 


6. All applications together with items listed 
in rule number 5 must be received by the 
Chairman of the Jean Davis Memorial Fund 
Committee not later than April 1. The award 
will be made by May l. 


7. Scholarships are not to be granted to mem- 
bers or relatives of any person currently 
serving on the Scholarship Committee, 


MEET YOUR UPCOMING EDITOR 


Let me introduce myself: I am your next 
NPSO newsletter editor. I live near Portland 
with my husband, B. L. Reinwand, and divide 
my time between part-time work with the 
Nature Conservancy and free-lance botanical 
illustration, 


My interest in Oregon's native flora began 
in 1973 through classes at Lane Community 
College in Eugene (where I also met Rhoda 
Love, NPSO president). After a lengthy 
undergraduate career I received a degree in 
botany from OSU and we left for Arizona (at 
least in part to get out of the rain). In 
Flagstaff I worked for N. Arizona University's 
Deaver Herbarium as associate curator, teach- 
ing taxonomy labs and completing an M.S. in 
biology. We returned to Oregon in 1981. 


Though I grew up on the Oregon coast and 
have lived in the Willamette Valley since, 
most of my field work has been in southeastern 
Oregon and southern Idaho. I spent the summer 
of 1976 botanizing in the Alvord Basin, east 
of Steens Mountain; the flora of the Great 
Basin has been my favorite ever since. 


I've become acquainted with NPSO through 
members who attend Oregon Rare and Endangered 
Plant Project conferences and I recognize 
many more of your names from the sighting 
reports you have filed. Over the next two 
years I would like to match those names to 
faces, and hear from the rest of you as well. 


By the way, my mother Betty (Liz) Kierstead 
is a member of the Willamette Valley Chapter |. 
of NPSO. It must be contagious. 


Julie Kierstead 
Portland Chapter 


NOTE: Julie will begin as your new Editor 
with the July 1983 Bulletin. 


WELCOME TO NEW MEMBERS 


Blue Mountain: 


Kane Hancock R. Leslie Shader 
High Desert 
Patty A. Hoke Mark Goddard 
Mid-Columbia 
Wilma Roberts 
Siskiyou : 
Willard F. Beamer David Imper 
Fred G. Bowen Robert Riehm 
Nancy Ann Look Lee Webb 
Jack Hausotter 
Emerald 
Sam Bucher Eleanor Payne 
Anita K, Gibson Charlotte Sexton 
Wilbur Greenup Valerie Sloane 
John Hendrix Daphne Stone 
LOis Hopkins Mildred Thiele 


sonna & Phil Ingallinero Merry Wingfield 
Jerry Oldaker 


Willamette Valley 


susan R, Kephart Betty Kierstead 
Portland 

Sharon I. Blair Mary B. Mason 

Carol C. Goodmond Ms. Jean Ann Olson 

Julie Kierstead Ted L. Swensen 

Lawrence R. Lewton Chris Topik 

Elizabeth Marantz Carol Weber 


NPSO NOTECARDS AVAILABLE NOW -- BUY TWO PACKS 
ONE TO USE, ONE TO GIVE 


Our beautiful new NPSO notecards were dis- 
tributed to Chapter Presidents at the January | 
22 Board meeting in Salem. Hopefully, most of 
you have seen them by now. Linda Vorobik, 
our Bulletin editor, and one of the Northwest's 
finest scientific illustrators, drew the 8 
lovely new designs and donated these to our 
Organization. Sales of notecards to our members 
and others will finance our fund drove to pro- 
tect Oregon's Rare and Endangered flowers and 
Other plants. 


The cards are beautifully printed on ivory 
colored, textured paper with mathing envelopes. 
A pack of 8 cards (8 different designs) and 
envelopes costs NPSO members only $2.50 when 
purchased through your chapters. 


NPSO paid $733.81 to have 1,000 packs of 
cards printed and matching envelopes supplied. 
Emerald Chapter volunteers met 3 times at my 
home to assemble and wrap the packets. 


Naturally, we hope to sell enough cards 
right away to earn back the initial cost of 
printing; for that we need to sell 300 packets 
at once. However, we also hope to sell the 
full 1,000 packets during 1983. As this is a 
legislative year, we want lots of NPSO note- 
cards used this year. Please try to buy 2 
packets. Use one to write your friends (and 
please use a couple to write to your Oregon 
senator and representative about exploitation 
and possible extinction of your favorite — 
species.) Give the second packet to a friend. 
These make lovely and much-appreciated gifts, 
If each of our members statewide would purchase 
2 packets, we would account for the full 1,000 
packets in the initial printing. 


Thanks for your help. Flowers forever! 


Rhoda Love, President 


Chapters: to order more cards, please request 
these in lots of 20 packets. Send a check for 
$40.00 to: © 


Charlene Holzwarth 
2524 NE 34th 

Portland, Oregon 97212 
284-3444 


Chapters sell packets for $2.50 and keep the ex- 
tra 50¢ for your chapter treasury. . (Members 
wishing to purchase individual packets from 
Charlene Holzwarth please remit $3.00 per 
packet. The extra 50¢ covers handing and 
postage.) . 


BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION COURSE THIS SUMMER 


Because of the enthusiasm of those who took part ina 
January botanical illustration workshop, Linda Vorobik 


is planning on teaching two courses this summer in Eugene. 


Look in future Bulletins for details, or contact Linda, 
Department of Biclogy, U. Of O., Eugene, OR 97403, 
if you are interested. 


LAST REMINDER: SPRING BREAK PLANT WORKSHOP AT MALHEUR 


Plant population biology of the plants of Eastern Oregon 
High Desert will be taught at the Malheur Field Station 
March 20 - 26. For more information see the February 
Bulletin, or contact Tammy Maurer, Department of Biology, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403; 686-4502, 


TAX-EXEMPT STATUS FOR NPSO CHAPTERS 


Thanks to the help given us by Salem attor- 
ney Jim Conley, our state organization has tax 
exempt status in the State of Oregon. This 
means that we can mail our Bulletin at a 
special third class rate, 5.2 cents per piece 
compared with the first class rate of 20 cents 
per piece. Also, all contributions to NPSO 
and to the Jean Davis Memorial Scholarship Fund 
are tax deductible. 


Jim Conley's recommendation, communicated 
to the Board in January, 1982, was that each 
Of our 8 chapters should also file By-Laws _ 
with the State and thus achieve individual tax 
exempt status. In October, 1982, each chapter 
president received from me a copy of Willa- 
mette Chapter By-Laws to be used as a model, 
plus a copy of the State form necessary for 
filing. | 


So far, I believe only 2 of our chapters 
have begun the process of registering with the 
State as tax-exempt organizations. Willamette 
Chapter and Emerald Chapter By-Laws have been 
approved by their memberships and are now in 
the process of being accepted by our State 
board. 


I recommend that other chapters follow suit 
and begin this process. Hopefully, by the end 
of the year, all chapters may have competed 
this step, | | 


Rhoda Love, President 


NPSO ENDANGERED SPECIES COMMITTEE 


The NPSO acknowleges the work of past Committee Chairman 
and committee members for all that they have accomplished. 
Anne Kowalishen, chair, Charlene Holzwarth, Cecelia Crater, 
Ruth Hansen, Jean Huffstutter, George Lewis, Janet Hohn, 
Steve Seevy, Dale Wagner, and Ann Whitmeyer have all put 
in hours of time and deserve a note of appreciation. 


Jean Huffstutter has singlemindedly worked towards 
publicizing the problems of endangered plants. Some 

of you may have seen the beautiful 30 second public 

Service announcement on KOIN (6 TV) on endangered 

flowers. This was the result of Jean's efforts. Undaunted 
by the work of the 30 second spot, she persisted in | 
coordinating a 30 minute TV show, Bud Beachwood's 

"Impact" which portrayed the importance of preserving 
Oregon's habitats and flora. The program aired on 

January 15 and 16 of this year. 


_ Charlene Holzwarth has been responsible for starting 


a central file of field trip notes and plant lists for. 
all NPSO chapters. She has been an enthusiastic source 
of ideas, has been responsible for encouraging people 


with their responsibilities, and has accomplished 


numerous other tasks that have contributed greatly to 
the committee's efforts. 


Cecelia Crater has been corresponding secretary for 
the committee. Without Ceclia, the committee wouldn't 
have been able to communicate so well with others. 


Janet Hohn was the person who enabled a T&E map to 

be made. She acted as a technical expert, and as a 
resource of information on existing threats to our flora. 
Dale Wagner also helped with the map; she acted as the © 
technical consultant. 


All these people are thanked for their efforts. It is 
with such enthusiasm, energy, and teamwork that the 
NPSO accomplishes its goals, 


DEATH VALLEY GREAT BASIN DESERT ADAPTATIONS TRIP 


To be held in April. For information, see the February 
Bulletin, or call Continuing Education, Linfield College, 
472-4727, ext. 269, or toll-free in Oregon, 1-800-452-4176, 
or call Lucile Housley at 472 6608. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


CORVALLIS CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Thursday, March 10, 7:30 p.m. Collomia 
macrocalyx, a rare plant from eastern Ore- 
gon. Elaine Joyal will give a slide show 
and talk on the plant that she has been 
working on while studying for her Masters 
Degree. Note that the date of this meeting 
is a week earlier than we usually meet. We 
will meet in the same room, 2082, Cordley 
Hall, 0.S.U. : 


Logo Contest: 


The Corvallis Chapter is holding a contest 
to choose a logo. Please submit a black 
and white drawing by June i5th of a native 
species that can be used for letterhead 
and T-shirts. Send entries to: Cathy 
MacDonald, Department of Entomology, O.S. 
U., Corvallis, Oregon 97330. 


EMERALD CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


Monday, February 7, 7:15 p.m., American Red > 


Cross Building, 150 E 18th, Eugene. Steve 
Gordon, land use planner with the Lane 
Council of Governments, will make a presen- 
tation on the Willow Creek Natural Area. 
Steve is familiar with the unique land use 
Planning history of this site which led to 
its protection as a natural resource area. 
He will explain the fole of his agency, the 
City of Eugene, Lane County, LCDC, the Na- 
ture Conservatory, the property owners, and 
several citizen groups had in balancing 
urban needs and natural values. Future 


planning for the site will also be discussed. 


Slides, maps, and aerial photographs will 
assist our understanding of the planning 
history and the natural values of this site. 
New Officers: 
President: Leighton Ho, 1826 Lincoln, 
Bugene, 97401 
Vice President: J. Coburn Lenfest, 3900 
Coburg Road, Space 2, Eugene, 97401 
Secretary: Teresa Maurer, Dept. of Biology, 
U. of O., Eugene 97403 
Treasurer: Juanita Manley, 
Eugene 97405 


2550 Warren, 


CONGRATULATIONS! 
HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 


New President: Kathleen Cooper. She was born 
in Eugene in 1953 and grew up in Drain 
(pop. 1200), 40 miles to the south. She has 
a Beas. in Horticulture from ©O.S.,U. She 
joined the High Desert Chapter when it was 
first formed in April, 1980. Her daughter 
Leah was born a month later on May 18, the 
Same day as the Mt. St. Helens' eruption. 
She serves as a volunteer interpreter at 
the Oregon High Desert Museum, which opened 
in May, 1982. Last summer several people, 
including some members of the High Desert 
Chapter, labelled wildflowers on the 
Museum's nature trail. It was a popular 
exhibit that they plan to continue every 
Year. 


“, 


During the winter Kathleen's botanical 
duties have included compiling information 
for the "Plants" section of the volunteer 
handbook. She also does hand-spinning in 
the homestead section and shows the birds 
of prey. 


Kathleen's husband, David, is also very 
active as a volunteer. His specialty is 
Indian artifacts, especially arrowheads, 
which he makes out of obsidion using 

bone and antler tools as the Paiutes did. 
David and Kathleen have been married for 
six years. They met while at 0.S.U. 


Meetings: 


“March 29, 7:30 p.m., Cascade Natural: Gas. 
Virginia Crosby, botanist with the Lake- © 
view BLM office will speak to us about 
plant communities in the Christmas Lake 
area. This is in preparation for our 

“June 18th field trip to this unusual area, 


Tuesday, April 26, 7:30 p.m., Cascade 
Natural Gas. The flora of Steens Mountain 
Will be the topic of our program. Every- 
One iS invited to bring approximately ten 
of their best slides - especially those 
taken on our July, 1981, field trip to the 
area. 


WILDFLOWER IDENTIFICATION CLASS 


David Danley, head naturalist at Sunriver, 
will be teaching a non-credit course in basic 
wildflower identification. The class is 
sponsored by Central Oregon Community College 
and will be held at the Oregon High Desert 
Museum. The eight class sessions will be 
every Wednesday from April 20 to June 8, hours 
10:00 to noon. 


Two weekend field trips will be included. 
Registration for these will be separate, for 
those who cannot attend both class and field 
trips. The first trip will be April 23 and 
24, to the Ashland area. A trip to the 
Metolius and Squaw Creek areas will be on 
June 4, Registration will be through cocc 
Community Education. _ 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 


We are trying out both a new time ,the 2nd 
Tuesday, March 8th, and a new meeting place, 
to see how it works out. The new meeting 
place is the First United Methodist Church, 
1838 S.W. Jefferson, room 202. To get there 
drive west on S.W. Jefferson, turn left on 
17th, drive two blocks to Clay, turn right 
which leads into church parking lot and there 
will be NPSO signs directing to entrance. | 


From the Beaverton area, drive E. on highway 
26, take Stadium exit, turn right on 18th, 
to two blocks and turn directly into church 
parking lot and follow signs to NPSO meeting. 
No more driving round and round for parking 
Spaces! (Buses #59 & #57 leave from down- 
town every half hour and return also.) 


Meetings: 


March 8, 7:00 p.m., First United Methodist 
Church, The program will be the monkey 
Flowers of Oregon, presented by Celeste and 
Vern Holloway. Celeste has been studying 
Our native mimulus for several years, and 
Vern has been photographing them. 


continued on next page 


CHAPTER NEWS, continued 


Grand Ronde Rafting Trip: 


June 7, three days. A few spaces are left 
on this trip. Contact Charlene Holzwarth 
for more information, If the trip fills 
up, Or if people want to take this trip on 
another date, chapter presidents have in- 
formation as to special rates, dates, num- 
bers of rafters, etc. These special rates 
are available only to Native Plant groups 
(and friends) as a l2-person group. Early 
June is the best possible time for flowers. 


Field trips: | 
March 12 North Shore Columbia Gorge, Vir- 


ginia Diegel, leader. Carpool 8:30 a.m. in 
the Department of Motor Vehicles parking 
lot, N.E. 60th & Glisan, or meet at the 
Skyline Trail facility directly south of 
the Bridge of the Gods at 9:45, 


March 19. Rowena Crest/Tom McCall Preserve, 


Sara Barnham, leader. Carpool in the DMV 
lot as above, 8:30 a.m. or meet at the 
Rowena overlook at 10:00. : 


March 26. No trip scheduled. 


April 2. McCord Creek. Ruth Hansen, leader, 
Carpool 8:30 a.m. in the DMV lot as above 

or meet at the trailhead in John T. Yeon 
State Park at 9:30. 


April 16. Botanizing with Esther Kennedy 
and Doris Ashby. Meet 8:00 a.m. in the DMV 
lot as above. Bring your trusty Hitchcocks 
and hand lenses for a day of field botany 
at a likely spot to be selected, 


April 23. Cascade Head. Shep Wilson, lea- 
der. Carpool in the OMSI parking lot at 


8:00 a.m., Or meet at the northern trail- 
head of the Nature Conservacy area at 10:00/ 
Depart the coast highway #101 3.4 miles 
south of Neskowin on forest road #1861 (3 
61) to find the trailhead. 


April 30. Mosier Area. Keith Chamberlain, 
leader. Carpool 8:30 a.m. in the DMV lot 
as above or meet near the Mosier exit off 
I-84 at 10:00. This is a joint trip with . 
the Willamette Chapter. 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


March 10, Thursday, 7:30 p.m., Room 171, 
Science Building, SOSC. Carousel Luck Slide 
Show! Everyone's chance to bring your own 
Favorite slides for all to see, Margaret 
Holman from Ashland Ranger District will 
also be there to do a short presentation and 
make a proposal to our chapter about Wagner 
Butte. For those bringing slides, please 
limit 10 per individual, 


April 14, Thursday, 7:30 p.m., Science Buil- 
ding, SOSC,. Oregon's Great Basin: Wild- 
flowers and cultural past, by Ginny Crosby. 
Ms. Crosby is a professional botanist. from 
BLM, Lakeview District. She led our chapter 
on a wonderful field trip to Hart Mountain 
Antelope Refuge in 1980. Southeastern Ore- 
gon is an unknown area for a lot of us so 
you don't want to miss this unusual program. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER | 


Meeting: 


Monday, March 21, 7:30p.m. First Methodist Church, 
corner of Church and State Streets in downtown 
Salem. Program to be announced, or call George 
Schoppert, 859-2613, for information. 


WANTED: PROFESSIONAL BOTANISTS 


The Berry Garden is seeking a taxonomist for a two year 
position to start a cryogenic (frozen) seed bank. The 
position begins 15 March 1983. For information, contact 
David Palmer, director, Berry Botanic Garden, 11505 SW 
Summerville Ave., Portland, OR 97219. 


The Garden was awarded $36,000 from the Fred Meyer 
Cbaritable trust. This grant will be used to set up 

the cryogenic seed bank, which will include rare, threat- 
ened and endangered vascular plants of Oregon, 


The Berry Botanic Garden is a small botanic garden 
located on the outskirts of Portland, Oregon. It 


was originally the private garden of an avid collector 


and contains a fine collection of species, many from 
plant expiditions of 40 and 50 years ago. It has a 
primary interest in the native plants of Oregon and 
an emphasis on plants of the Pacific Rim. Other 


major collections are Rhodendron, Primula, Lilium, and 


alpine plants. 
ERRHRKHKKKKK 


The Whitman College Biology Department is seeking a 
professional botanist to teach systematic botany and 
other ourses for one semester beginning in January 1984. 
For information, contact Dr. E.F. Anderson, Biology Dept., 
Whitman College, Walla Walla WA 99362. 


ILLEGAL LANDFILL IMPACTS COASTAL MEADOW-- 
a ee lt ROL AL MEADUW=— 
LANE COUNTY WILL CONSIDER APPEAL 


On January 25, 1982, a citizens group filed a complaint 
with Lane County protesting a landfill development which 
occured in violation of Lane County's Beach and Dune 
Ordinance and State Planning Goals 2, 17, and 18. 

Hundreds of tons of fill dirt was placed on a wetland 

dune meadow (deflation plain) in August, 1981 by Davidson 
industries of Mapleton. Over a year later the County 

has agreed to schedule a hearing on the appeal to be 
presented before the Commissioners probably in late March, 


in a previous letter to the County, Dr. Don Zobel of the 
Department of Botany at OSU wrote: "TI Believe that the 
fill may alter drainage patterns; and (have) the most 
Significant effect on the natural processes in the area, 
the sand supply for the large dune to the southeast will 
be substantially cut off by the fill." Also, "I would 
not be surprised if nutrient additions from the fill 
were to alter the developement of surrounding vegetation 
(on public lands) substantially." 
Species that could be adversely affected is bog club moss , 


Lycopodium inundatum, which occurs immediately along 


the drainage patterns in line with the fill. 


If you would be willing to attend a future hearing 

to show your concern for this destruction of coastal 
resources please call the Oregon Natural Resources 
Council at 344-0675. The results of this hearing 
could set a precedent for future coastal developements 
and their impact on native coastal vegetation. 


One state sensitive plant 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 


The good news is that we seem to be on the 
way to having a well-coordinated effort for 
endangered species legislation, with the sup- 
port of a broad range of groups and the in- 
volvement of some very effective and hard 
working volunteer "lobbyists". The bad news 
is that we will have to wait until the next 
legislative session to actually have legis~ 
lation introduced. I realize that this must 
seem very frustrating news, indeed, to those 
Of you who have waited so long without seeing 
some tangible evidence of the Society's 
efforts. However, based on discussions with 
a number of people who have been working 
closely with the current Legislature, it 
seems clear that not only would our efforts 
this session be doomed to almost certain de- 
feat, but that we could possibly do our cause 
more harm than good. After the initial sense 
of disappointment, I have come to view this 
as an opportunity rather than a defeat. 


By continuing the momentum that has been | 
generated during the last few months, keeping 
the involvement of the groups and individuals 
that have shown an interest, and further de- 
veloping and refining our goals, I am confi- 
dent that we will be in a position where 
there can be no question that we will have 
legislation introduced and favorably received 
in 1985, 


in addition, there are some important 
pieces of proposed legislation where NPSO 
Support or opposition can help heighten _ 
‘awareness of the plight of endangered plants... 


'. We will also be exploring some administrative 


avenues, such as requesting that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recognize additional 
species for protection under Oregon's 1963 
Wildflower Act. This law has not been ade- 
quately enforced, but may provide some degree 
Of protection for those species most threa- 
tened by collection for commercial purposes. 
More details on this in the April Bulletin. 


PRESIDENT'S NOTE 


Naturally, I am disappointed that we wiil 
not have an OregonEndangered Species Act in 
1983. However, I am far from disheartened. 
We have a fine Legislative Chairman in Rick 
Brown, and he will continue to be active in 
the next two years so we can be assured of 
a strong and early beginning in our campaign 
for a 1985 Bill. Meanwhile, we want to do 
what we can to curb the commercial exploita~- 
tion of such rare and delicate Oregon wild 
species as Darlingtonia and Calypso -- both 
of which are dug and sold in local stores 
and thus doomed to almost certain death. 


Chapter Presidents: Rick Brown has asked me 
to ask each chapter to prepare a list of native 
species which are subject to commercial exploi- 
tation in your area. Send the list (even if 
incomplete) to Rick Brown by April 1, and no 
later than April 15. This will be used when we 
petition the Department of Agriculture for in- 
creased protection for Oregon threatened species. 


Thanks for your help. 


Flowers Forever, 
Rhoda Love, President 


Commission (LCDC). 


SB 195, OREGON NATURAL HERITAGE PROGRAM 


The 1979 Legislature enacted Oregon's Natural 
Heritage Program and placed it under the State 
Land Board (ORS 273.5617-591). Senate Bill 195, 
at this writing before the Senate Energy and 
Environment Committee, would transfer the pro- 
gram to the Land Conservation and Development 
This bill also includes © 
"housekeeping" amendments and a tax incentive 
to encourage private landowner participation in 
the program. 


It is inappropriate for this natural heritage 
land management program to be managed by a land 
regulatory agency such as LCDC. The other 
amendments of the proposed legislation are 
needed. : 


The Oregon Natural Heritage Program, succes- 
sor to Natural Area Preserves, provides for the 
creation of a discrete and limited system of 
natural areas or natural heritage conservation 
areas. They are selected to represent the full 
range of Oregon's natural heritage resources, 
including special species of plants and animals. 
These areas will be used for scientific re-~ 
search, education, nature interpretation, and 
environmental museums for Future generations to 
Observe what Oregon was like before settlement. 
Provisions allow for public and private sector 
voluntary cooperation in the development of 
the system. A required Natural Heritage Plan, 
developed by the Natural Heritage Advisory 
Council, was approved by the Legislature and 
Governor in 1981. 


The Council, which implements the Plan and 
Program, consists of nine voting members 
appointed by the Governor -- four recognized 
experts in the ecology of natural areas, and 
five citizens selected from various regions of 
the state who have an interest in conservation, 
management or commodity use of natural re- 
sources. In addition, five ex-officio, non- 
voting members represent the State Fish and 
Wildlife Director, State Forester, State High- 
way Engineer, the Chancellor the State Board 
of Higher Education, and the Director of the 
Division of State Lands. 


The Natural Heritage Program, the Plan and 
the activities of the Council are not widely 
known, and funding has been inadequate. SB 195 
may provide awareness of the Natural Heritage 
Program to the Legislature and public due to 
the issue of transfer of management to LCDC,. 
Conversely, because of controversy surroun- 
ding LCDC and land planning, the Natural 
Heritage Program could, by association receive 
a negative image -- to its detriment, if that 
portion of SB 195 calling for the transfer is 
passed. 


A copy of the Oregon Natural Heritage Plan 
may be ordered for $4.00, payable to Division | 
of State Lands, 1445 State Street, Salem, OR 
97310. SB 195 may be obtained from the infor- 
mation and legislative services at the State 
Capitol, Salem 97310, phone 1-800-452-0290. 


Yvonne Knouse, Legislative Chairman 
Natural Heritage Advisory Council 
1662 Whistlers Lane 

Roseburg, Or 97470 

Phone: 496-3835 


had ‘ 


YOUR HOUSEPLANTS ARE PART OF THE PLANT TRADE 


Many people around the world collect plants 
for display in their homes and greenhouses. 
The variety and types sought for the horti- 
cultural trade are amazing - orchids, cacti, 
other succulents, ferns, bromeliads, cycads, 
and carnivorous plants are some. 


The volume of trade in wild plants stimula~ 
ted by this market is larger than most people 
realize. Analysis of U.S. trade data by 
TRAFFIC(U.S.A.) shows that in recent years we 
have imported between 137,000 and 415,000 
orchids and un to 7 million cacti and succu~ 
lents each year. U.S. exports are estimated 
at 280,000 live plants annually, about two- 
thirds of them cacti, plus thousands of 
orchid seedlings, There is little data on 
the domestic trade, but it is certainly | 
larger. Membership in specialist plant groups 
dedicated to orchids, cacti, etc., exceeds 
30,000, at least 40 nurseries specialize in 
carnivorous plants, 


While a large proportion of the plants of 
some types have been propagated, many plants 
of wild origin are still traded. Included 
here are the up to 1 million cacti imported 
from Mexico annually and the native terrest- 
rial orchids which, in addition to domestic 
sales, made up 20% of U.S. exports of mature 
orchid plants in 1980. 


To prevent overexploitation from depleting 
these and other vulnerable plant species, the 
U.S. has adopted three programs: an inter- 
national treaty, the Endangered Species Act, 
and the Lacey Act. These are described on 
the following pages. 


CITES 


The Convention on International Trade in 
Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora, 
called CITES, was negotiated in 1973. The 
treaty has been signed by nearly 80 coun~ 
tries. CITES regulates the export and 
import of wild species believed to be threa- 
tened by overexploitation to supply the 
international market. 


Appendix I of CITES contains those species 
believed to be now threatened with extinc- 
tion. Only scientific trade which will 
benefit the species’ survival in the wild is 
allowed. To assure strict control, both the 
importing and exporting countries must issue 
a permit before the shipment may occur. As 
of 1982, 59 plant species were listed on 
Appendix I, including 9 tropical orchids, 

7 Mexican cacti, 5 aloes, 1 genus and l 
species of cycads, and 4 pitcher plants. 


Appendix II includes species that are not 
necessarily threatened at present, but may 
become so if trade is not strictly regulated. 
Commercial trade is allowed, but only after 
the country of export has determined that 
it will not harm wild populations. Only the 
exporting country issues a permit in this 
case. Now on Appendix II are all orchids, 
cacti, aloes, cycads, and Pachypodium not 
listed on the more protective Appendix I. 
Also included are all succulent Euphorbia; 
the exotic "feather flowers"; and numerous 
other species. 


CITES seeks to promote propagation of 
plants to sell to collectors without harming 
wild populations. Therefore, conditions for 
trading propagated specimens are more lenient 
than those for plants taken from the wild, 
whether as whole plants or seeds, cuttings, 
rhizomes, etc. 


ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT AND LACEY ACT 


Two federal laws regulate collecting and 
sale of native Ameritan plants for the do- 
mestic or foreign markets. 


Since 1973, the Endangered Species Act has 
prohibited the interstate sale or export of 
plant species listed as Endangered or Threa- 
tened under the Act. Seeds and cuttings of 
Endangered plants are also included under 
this ban; trade in seeds of Threatened 
plants is allowed. Nursery owners must ob- 
tain a permit to sell propagated stocks of 
listed species. In 1982, the Endangered 
Species Act was amended to prohibit coliec- 
ting of Endangered and Threatened plant 
species from federal lands. This ban applies 
to hobbyists collecting for their own use as 
well as to commercial dealers. | 


Since 1981, the Lacey Act has prohibited 
interstate trade or export of native wild 
plants collected or possessed in violation 
of the law of the state of origin. The Lacey 
Act protects mainly cacti since Arizona, 
California, Texas, Nevada and New Mexico 
have laws regulating cactus collecting. 

Other states, including Florida and North 
Carolina, protect a variety of pliant 

species, including orchids, bromeliads, wood- 
land herbs, and carnivorous plants. Hawaii, 
Michigan, and other states forbid collecting 
of plant species listed under the federal 
Endangered Species Act. The Lacey Act's 
heaviest penalties apply to commercial deal- 
ers who intentionally violate the state law. 
However, individuals who collect for their 


own use or to trade with friends must also 


comply or face penalties. Propagators 
approved by the appropriate state would not 
be affected. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


The international and 
flourish because of the 
plants and the public's 
ledge about the problem 
acopted to control it, 
these deficiencies, you 


domestic plant trades 
large market for wild 
general lack of know- 
and legal measures 

In order to correct 
should: 


refrain from collecting plants from the wild. 


buy only from dealers who sell propagated 
plants, 


persuade your plant society to discourage 
collection and display of plants of wild 
origin by adopting a code of ethics and 
show judging criteria that reward propa- 
gation. : : 


keep informed about plant collecting pro- 
blems at the local, national, and inter- 
national levels. 


learn about and support programs that 
regulate plant collecting and the trade. 


For further information on all aspects of 
plant conservation, including the plant trade, 
contact: 


Plant Conservation Project 


Natural Resources 
Defense Council 
1725 I Street, N.W. 
Suite 600 

Washington, DC 20006 


or 


TRAFFIC (USA) 


© Ms WORLD WILDUFE FUND-US, 


LS 
UO 
| 
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we 
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1601 Connecticut Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20009 


CONSERVATION ALERT! ' 
WREN PRAIRIE SCHEDULED TO BE SOLD BY THE BLM 


Wren Prairie, a l10-acre parcel of land west 
of Corvallis, is scheduled to be solid by the 
Bureau Of Land Management this fall. 


We have had word from our friends at the Na- 
ture Conservancy that Wren Prairie probably 
qualifies as an Area of Critical Environmental 
Concern in that it appears to be a valuable 
remnant of native Willamette Valley prairie- 
grassland habitat. The TNC report indicates the 
presence at Wren Prairie of various species of 
native grasses which have been extirpated through- 
out most of our Valley by grazing and by the in- 
troduction of European grass species. 


I wrote to the BLM District Manager in Salem, 
Joseph C. Dose, about Wren Prairie and he re-~ 
plied: " ... this parcel has been surveyed in 
order to determine whether there are any plants 
listed as threatened or endangered. None were 
(sic) found." 


This is the BLM position, but we suspect it 
is based on incomplete evidence. We feel that 
a complete botanical survey of Wren Prairie is 
necessary. I plan to make a visit to Wren 
Prairie myself on Thursday, March 17. I would 
like to strongly urge other NPSO members -- 
especially from Corvallis Chapter -- to come 
along. Please call me at 345-6241 if you can 
come. 


We must be very alert to the threat of allow- 
ing potentially valuable bits of habitat to 
pass out of public ownership without complete 
botanical and ecological surveys. Once Wren 
Prairie is plowed or opened to grazing, its 
uniqueness will be lost forever. 


Please call me if you can contribute a few 
hours on March 17 to look at Wren Prairie. If 
you wish to remind the BLM that lands cannot 
legally be sold without full Environmental 
Impact Statements, wrote to: BLM, Salem Dist- 
rict Office, 1717 Fabry Road SE, P.O. Box 3227, 
Salem, OR 97302. 


Please send copies of your letters to Sena- 
tors Packwood and Hatfield. Remember we can 
expect that under Interior Secretary Watt, such 
sales will become ever more frequent and more 
Flagrant. 


Thanks for your help and Flowers Forever, 


Rhoda. Love, President 


HIDDEN RESOURCES: A VIABLE REASON 
FOR RARE PLANT PRESERVATION 


We become especially concerned with the pre- 
servation of a plant when it becomes threatened, 
rare, or endangered. It's easy to become sen- 
timental with the possible loss of a plant 
having distinctive qualities. 


There are many good reasons for preserving 
Or conserving given species of our native flora. 
Aesthetic beauty, association with a dying 
habitat, and a variety of other reasons are 
frequently offered. 


Among the most viable or salable reasons for 
the preservation of a germ plasm which may, in 
the future, have economic value for its food, 
Fiber, medicinal, or other qualities. Two 
recent developments illustrate this well. 


Just a few years ago, the seed of the Oregon | 
and California native meadowfoam, Limnanthes 
alba Benth., was found to contain a very fine 
quality oil, which among other uses, could 
substitute for sperm whale oil. National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (NASA) rated 
meadowfoam at the top of its list of high 
potential undeveloped plant resources. Consi- 
derable research and development for commercial 
production and uses followed. 


More research is needed. The Oregon Depart- 
ment of Environmental Quality (DEQ) in its 
search for new crops complementary to the envi- 
ronment, is funding research at Oregon State 
University on meadowfoam, with the support of 
the Oregon legislature's joint committee on 
Trade and Economic Development. Now, other 
native species, including L. douglasii R Br., 
are being used to develop a crop plant with 
greater potential, a necessity for meadowfoam 
to be economically practical. Development of 
meadowfoam as an economic crop not only would 
provide a high quality oil for industry, and 
provide an environmentally sound crop, but 
also contribute to Oregon's economy. It would 
also help protect a threatened animal species, 
the sperm whale, if other synthetics had not 
since been developed. 


More recently Oregon State University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, in cooperation 
with Corvallis Plant Materials Center, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation 
Service, released a new forage plant, Hederma. 
Also known as the sickle~keeled lupine, it is 
promoted as an erosion control for critical 
sites, a cover crop for reforestation, a wild- 
life cover and food, a green manure crop, and 
a native forb for landscape uses. Seed of the 


native Hederma sickle~keeled lupine, Lupinus 


albicaulis Dougl., was originally collected in 
Marion and Polk Counties of Oregon. 


The nursery and landscape industries are 
showing an increasing interest in native ma- 
terials, another economic consideration. The 
number of nursery growers producing native 
materials is ever increasing, as is the variety 
of material grown and offered. This is in 
reference to legitimate production in the nur- 


sery, not to the illicit collection of materials 


in their native habitats. 


A number of cultivars of Oregon grape, Mahonia 
aquifolium Pursh, are readily available in the 
trade, as perhaps the most commonly produced of 
Oregon's natives. So many others are becoming 
available that they are nearly too numerous to 
list. Such a list would include not only the 
woody shrubs, but also ferns, herbaceous peren- 
nials, annuals, bulbs, and trees. It's interes~ 
ting to learn that Limnanthes douglasii, mentioned 
above, has for many years been valued as a highly 
desirable garden annual, a beautiful edging 
flower and a good bee flower, 


A growing demand for low maintenance plantings 
along roadsides, in parks and landscapes, and 
Other places is spawning a new wildflower seed 
business. Both established and newly created 
seed firms are now producing and offering native 
plant seed, mostly of herbaceous materials, to 
the trade. More retail seed outlets, too, are 
making seed of native plants available to the 
American gardening public. 


Wilbur Bluhm 
Willamette Valley Chapter 


WESTERN BLUE VIOLET AND 
OREGON SILVERSPOT BUTTERFLY 


The Oregon silverspot butterfly (Speyeria 
zerene hippolyta), or Hippolyta silverspot, is 
a Threatened subspecies of fritillary (silver- 
spot) butterfly endemic to a few sites along 
the Washington/Oregon coastal zone. Of 17 
historically known populations once distributed 
along the coast from Rock Creek/Big Creek, 
Oregon, to Westport, Washington, only 6 have 
been documented in recent years and 3 of these 
consist of only a handful of individuals on 
deteriorating habitat. Most of the field data 
on this butterfly have been collected by Dr. 
David McCorkle and Dr. Paul Hammond, who have 
been studying it for more than 10 years. 


The Oregon silverspot is highly specialized 
and depends for its survival on salt-spray 
meadows, a habitat type that has never been 
common within the species' range. Due to habi- 
tat modification by human uses of the coastal 
areas, Only three viable populations are still 
known to occur. One is at the mouths of Rock 
Creek and Big Creek in Lane County, Oregon. A 
second population is found at Cascade Head on a 
Nature Conservancy preserve, and the third is 
at the meadows of Mount Hebo; both the seond 
and third populations are in Tillamook County, 
Oregon. (The third site is about 12 miles 
inland but has ecological characteristics that 
are analogous to the salt-spray meadows of the 
immediate coast.) | 


The habitat element most important to the 
Oregon silverspot is the western blue violet 
(Viola adunca), which is normally the only 
plant on which butterfly larva can successfully 
feed and develop. Although the salt-spray 
meadow is important as the nursery area for the 
butterfly, it is a rather harsh environment for 
the adults. Upon emergence as aduits, they 
generally move out of the meadows into the 
fringe of conifers or brush where there is 
shelter for more efficient heat conservation 
and nectar-~gathering flights. This sheltered 
area also may be used for courtship and mating. 


The loss of suitable habitat is unques- 
tionably the main reason for the current 
Threatened status of the Oregon siliverspot. 
Seaside meadow sites have been used for 
-residential and business developments, lawns, 
parking, and recreation, along with excessive 
grazing and off-road rehicle travel. Secon- 
dary impacts include the introduction of 
exotic plants and suppression of naturally 
occurring fires (which results in succession 
of of the salt spray meadows to brush and 
stunted woodland). 


Initial recovery efforts will be oriented 
toward conserving the current viable popula- 
tions and rehabilitating their deteriorating 
habitat. Additional research on the ecology 
of the Oregon silverspot will be necessary 
in order to develop long-term management 
Plans for the butterfly and its habitat. 
Determining the number of populations and/or | 
the amount of habitat necessary to insure the 
long-term survival of the ‘butterfly will be 
key parts of the overall recovery program. 
Existing habitat should be protected from 
further degradation, an objective that may 
involve habitat manipulation to prevent 
succession of the meadows to brushfields. 
Controlled burning, scarification, chemical 
treatment, or other land management techniques 
could be used if it is determined that they 
would not have any detrimental side-effects 
on the butterfly or its habitat, It is 
important that the use of herbicides and 
insecticides, which could have an obvious 
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potential impact on the butterfly and its 
habitat, be carefully regulated. Growth of 
the violet (V. adunca) and some of the 


desirable nectar plants should be encouraged, 


and exotic plants found farmful to the 
habitat should be controlled, 


Once these objectives are achieved, re- 
introduction and establishment of additional 
populations on secure habitat can be explored. 
A major effort by all those involved in the 
recovery program, including the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Forest Service, Department 
of Defense, The Nature Conservancy, and other 
participants, will be necessary to insure 


consideration of the butterfly in resource 
planning for public lands. Although the long- 
term status of the species and its habitat on 
private lands is not well understood, these 
lands do hold promise as key butterfly habitat, 
and the cooperation of local private interests 
in development of management plans should be 
encouraged. 


[from Endangered Species Technical Bulletin. The 
public may subscribe to this Bulletin through the 


Center for Action on Endangered Species. 
175 W Main Street, Ayer, MA 01432, $14 per year] 


RORIPPA COLUMBIAE ~ A Threatened Species? 


In 1982, Congress reauthorized the Endangered 
Species Act and added some new amendments. One 
of these amendments provides that an "interested 
person" can petition the Secretary of Interior to 
list a given species as threatened or endangered. 
Within 90 days after receipt of a petition, the 
Secretary is to decide “whether the petition 
presents substantial scientific... information 
indicating that the petitioned action may be 
warranted." : 


If the Secretary finds that the petitioned 
action may be warranted, he is to commence a re- 
view of the status of the species concerned and 
to decide, within 12 months after receipt of the 
petition, whether the petitioned action is 
warranted or not warranted, that is, whether the 
species should or should not be listed. | 


In January, 1983, a petition was submitted to 
the Secretary of the Interior, seeking the lis- 
ting of Rorippa columbiae as a threatened species 
(it is currently designated as a "Candidate 
Threatened"). The petitioner, NPSO member Russ 
Jolley, attached supporting information, inclu- 
ding herbarium records, sighting reports, etc. 
The petition argues that in the 10 years since 
R. columbiae was proposed as a threatened species, 
there has been little improvement in the outlook 
for this species. Indeed, there is plenty of 
evidence that the species is threatened over a 
Significant portion of its range. 


Rorippa coOlumbiae is found in two geographi- 
cally distinct population classes. One is. 
gravelly shores along the Columbia River (the 
type locality is Bingen, in the Columbia Gorge, 
wnere it is no longer found). The other is sea- 
sOnally wet areas in the high desert near the 
southern Oregon state line. The several dispari-~ 
ties between these populations indicate that 
either of the two classes could be of critical 
importance to the long-term survival of the 
species. The petition argues that the Columbia 
River population occupies a significant portion 
of the range of Rorippa columbiae and that this 
population, already severely diminished by de- 
velopments, especially dam construction, faces 
further grave threats, including: 


continued on next page 


RORIPPA COLUMBIAE, continued 


1. Proposed new dam construction. 

2. Proposed excavation spoil deposition. 

3. Radical changes in the flow regime of the 
Columbia River, such that all known R. 
coOlumbiae sites are exposed for a much 
shorter season than before the river came 
under regulation by numerous dams. 

4. Possible effects of rapid and random 
fluctuations in river level due to power- 
peaking releases of water at the dams. 


The Secretary's response to the petition will 
appear in a future issue of the NPSO Bulletin. 


Russ Jolley 
Portland Chapter 


PLANT FAMILY PROFILES 
By Herm Fitz ; A twig of Oregon Oak (@. garrvana) | 
, showing the pinnately-lobed simple 
THE FAGACEAE - BEECH FAMILY | leaves and the characteristic single- 
The Fagaceae is a small family of hardwood trees, or seeded nut subtended by the cupule. 
rarely shrubs, with about 1000 species in 8 genera, 3 
prominent, and often dominant, in temperate and tropi- 
cal broad-leaved forests, especially of the northern 
hemisphere, but present in the southern hemisphere. 
The family consists of the North American and Eurasian 
Beeches (Fagus) and Southern Beeches (Nothofagus) of 
the Andes Mountains, the Oaks (Quercus) and Tanbark 
Oak (Lithocarpus), Sweet Chestnuts (castanea) and 
Chinquapin (Castanopsis), and two lesser known genera, 
Chrysolepis and the recently discovered Southeast 
- Asian trigonobalanus. Together these few genera 
produce a biomass so great that it is exceeded likely 
only by the conifers. 


Only 8 of these species are native to Oregon: 5 species 
of Oak, 2 species of Chinquapin, and a Single species 

of Tanbark Oak. Of the Oaks, Oregon Oak (o. garryana) 
is spread throughout the state in the valleys and 
foothills of western Oregon; California Black Oak 

(0. kelloggii) on dry hills from central Lane County 
soutnward to California; and Deer Oak (O. sadleriana), 
Canyon Oak (9. chrysolepis), and Huckleberry Oak 


Female flower of the Oregon Oak 


Q. vaccinifolia) restricted to the southern portion | (0. garryana) showing 3 styles 
of the state - Curry, Josephine, Douglas Counties - and the surrounding involucre 
southward into California. Giant Chinquapin (c. chry- which becomes the cupule. 


sophylla) is widespread in open woods at low elevations 
in the Cascades and south coast mountains; and Golden 
Chinguapin (c. c. var. minor), a more Shrubby form, 
may be found from south Curry County to California. 
Bush Chinquapin (c. sempervirens) occupies woods of 
southern Jackson and Klamath Counties southward to 
California. A single species of Tanbark Oak or 
Tan Oak (zithocarpus densiflora) and its dwarf variety 
_echinoides can be found in dry hills from southwest 
Douglas and western Josephine and Curry Counties on 
southward to California. 


with simple alternate, entire to pinnately-lobed, 
leaves. The plants are monoecious with unisexual 
flowers, in catkins or small spikes (Quercus), or with 
the female flowers at the base of an otherwise male 
inflorescence (Castanea, Castanopsis, Lithocarpus) - 

a condition considered more primitive. The perianth 
is bract-like, with 4-7 lobes, taken to be sepals. No 


Members of this family are deciduous or evergreen, | 


petals are present. Male flowers may have as many or | The male inflorescence of the Oregon Oak 
twice as many stamens (ours) as perianth parts, or even (0. garryana), pendulous catkins of tiny 
up to 40. Female flowers are in groups of | to 3, each Staminate flowers. 


group surrounded by a basal involucre. The Ovary iS 
inferior, with 3 (ours) or six styles and locules and 
2 ovules in each locule attached by axile placentation. 
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PLANT FAMILY PROFILES, continued 


One ovule aborts, resulting in fruits of single-seeded 
nuts, also in groups of 1 to 3 surrounded or enclosed 


ree? by an often hardened cupule or involucre, which may 
aN We bear spines. (The origin of the cupule has been poorly 
CUA understood and controversial, but now appears to have 
Sn \ipiee been derived from a three-lobed extension of the 
A Milo pedicel below each flower which has been variously 
RN WENA | fused around single flowers or groups of flowers). 
SWie han These fruits have a slow and restricted capacity for 
SAK wh Men dispersal, and the seeds have a short period of 
SP NT ) Viability. Since the family is known from as long 
f aan ago as the middle Cretaceous Period, about 90 million 
Fruit of the Giant Chinquapin years ago, it becomes important in discussions of 
(Castanopsis chrysophylla). The plant migrations throughout the geological epochs. 
4 valves of the involucre are very | 
spiny, enclosing a single seed. Tne strongly scented inflorescence suggests insect | 


pollination as the ancestral condition, which is 
retained by most members of the family, as in 
Chinquapin, but wind pollination is employed as an 
"advanced" (actually, secondarily less advanced) 
condition in Beeches, Southern Beeches, and the 
temperate species of Oak. The family is well known 
for the production of excellent hard woods with a 
great variety of uses, the cork from Corkbark Oak 
(0. suber) of the Mediterranean, tannin from the 
galls of some oaks, the large edible nuts of the 
Sweet Chestnuts, and as cultivated ornamental 
Shade trees. 


The floral formula has two expressions, one for the 
male: 3 


and one for the female: 


A branch tip of Giant Chinquapin ca’ / Co” 50 SD ours) 

(Castanopsis chrysophylla). Note the 

simple entire leaves ana pe ee es Members of this family are easily recognized as 

of staminate flowers with female broad-leaved hardwood trees or shrubs with an inferior 

at the base. | tricarpellate ovary, and the characteristic single- 
seeded nut subtended or enveloped by a cupule or 
involucre - these are the Fagaceae, the Beech Family. 
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REGISTER FOR ANNUAL MEETING - USE GOLD INSERT 


NPSO ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Native Plant Society 
of Oregon will be held May 14, 1983, on the 
University of Oregon campus with Emerald Chap- 
ter as host. All reservations must be in by 


April 29, 1983. No refund will be made after 
this date. Checks made payable to Emerald 
Chapter, NPSO, must accompany reservations. 


Reservations will be confirmed. Minimum lodging 
reservation is bed and breakfast. Minimum meal 
only reservation would include the annual meeting 
dinner Saturday at 6:00 p.m. at $5 per person. 
Use the enclosed form for lodging and/or meal 
reservation and send to: 


Juanita Manley 
2550 Warren Street 


Eugene, Oregon 97405 
Phone: (503) 484-1704 
Lodging: 


Lodging will be in Moore Hali/Bean Complex on the 
University of Oregon campus at the corner of 15th 
and Moss Streets. Park in the Bean Complex Park- 
ing Lot, across the street. A campus map will be 
sent to you when your reservation is confirmed. 
Register and pick up materials, meal tickets, and 
trip schedules from 5-10 p.m. Friday, May 13, or 
from 8-10 a.m., Saturday, May 14. Best access to 
the UO dormitory area is from 1-5 to Franklin 
Blvd., which borders the campus to the north. 
Enter the campus via Agate Street. 


Housing is co-educational. Rooms are single occu- 
pancy or double occupancy. Beds already made up 
on arrival. Linen is furnished. Daily towel 
service. SLEEPING BAGS NOT PERMITTED! Community 
bath and shower down the hall. 


Meal Service: 


Meals and sack lunch pickup will be in Hamilton 
Dining Center, a short walk from the lodging area. 
Breakfast is cafeteria style, all you can eat with 
vegetarian items included on the menu. Pre-ordered 
sack lunches will be picked up at breakfast. Indi- 
cate vegetarian or non-vegetarian. Bring your own 
lunch beverage. It will not be a part of the sack 
lunch. Some field trips will be at locations with- 
out water. 


Dinner will be buffet style, with both vegetarian 
and non-vegetarian entrees. It will be held in the 
Burgess Collier Dining Room/Hamilton Complex. For 
those attending only the dinner, annual meeting and 
program, park in the Oregon Hall Parking Lot, corner 
of 13th and Agate Streets, and enter the UO dormi- 
tory area at 13th and Columbia Streets. Dinner is 
at 6:00 p.m. with meeting and program to follow in 
the Bean East Conference Room, Bean Complex. 


Aprit 1983 


NPSO ANNUAL MEETING: SCHEDULE 


Friday, May 13. Registration 5-10 p.m. 
early arrivals. 
Saturday, May 14. 


Lodging for 


Breakfast 6:45 a.m, Registration 


8-10 a.m. Field trips (a choice): 
9:00 a.m. Mt Baldy in the Coburg Hills, led by 
Herm Fitz. 
9:00 a.m. Lane County Coast,led by Alan Curtis and 
Mike Kaminski. 
9:00 a.m. Finley Wildlife Refuge, led by Robert Meinke. 
11:00 a.m. Spencers Butte, led by Rhoda Love. 
3:00 p.m. Willow Creek Wetlands, led by Jimmy Kagan. 
see pages 2-4 for descriptions of field trips. 
6:00 p.m. Buffet dinner followed by the Annual Meeting 


and program speaker, Dr. Franklin "Herm" Fitz. 
Breakfast 8-11 a.m. 


J-12 noon. Board Meeting. 
10:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 


Sunday, May 15. 


U of O campus. 
Mt. Pisgah Wildflower Gala. 


NPSO ANNUAL MEETING SPEAKER SELECTED 


Dr. Franklin "Herm" Fitz, Head of the Science Depart- 

ment at McKenzie River High School and long time 

NPSO member, will be the featured speaker at the 

NPSO Annual Meeting. He will talk about the McKenzie 

Valley flora, especially its unusual habitats and 

unusual plants and relate these to adjacent floras 

to the south, east, north and even coastal. Using 
the "Xeric" island concept, Herm says we're in for 
some unexpected surprises. He's found some disjunct 
pulations probably relict from former widespread 
ranges. His title: "THE McKENZIE RIVER VALLEY: A 
floral ecotone punctuated with a relict archipelago 
of xeric islands in a sea of mesic coniferous forest." 


MT. PISGAH ARBORETUM WILDFLOWER GALA 


Freeman Rowe, Lane Community College botany instructor, 
and his students will collect and label over 300 fresh, 
living specimens of native Lane County wildflowers and 
will exhibit them in the Arboretum's Quonset hut. 


Guides will lead tours along the arboretum trails or 
use self-guiding maps and educational literature 
and walk the trails without assist. 


Emerald Chapter members will be at the Arboretum to 
host, but the whole day follows an open house format. 
Car poOling will leave a U of O parking lot at 

10:00 a.m. for the 7 mile drive with an Emerald 
Chapter car in the lead. 


OPEN GARDEN INVITATION 


Ken and Robin Lodewick, Emerald Chapter members, 
extend an invitation to State NPSO visitors to 
view their garden at 2526 University Street. 
Their phone number is 344-6533. Open garden 
Wille be Friday, May 13. at. 72.00 p.m. cand 
Saturday, May 14, at 9:00 a.m. The Lodewicks 
have written a Field Guide to the genus Pen- 
stemon. Their garden shows many native _ 


penstemons and other native plants. 


=i 


The NPSO will be awarding a scholarship to a 
worthy student in an Oregon college, with their major 
study in plant systematics or plant ecology. The 
scholarship is in the amount of $1,000, and is to 
be used toward the student's tuition within the following 
academic year. Deadline for applications is April 1, 
1983. The award will be made by May 1, 1983. 


Donations to the scholarship fund are tax deductable 
and would be welcome at any time. All interest earned 
from the donations will be apportioned out to as many 
scholarships as possible in the spring of each year, 
at $1,000 each. Any communication in regard to this 
fund should be addressed to Mary Falconer, Committee 
Chairman, 1920 Engel Ave. NW, Salem, OR 97304. (See 
the March Bulletin for the application rules.) 


Following is the biography of one of the 1982 award 
recipients, Ruth Hendrickson. The NPSO is pleased to 
help deserving and outstanding students such as Ruth 
with their botanical careers. 


RUTH G. HENDRICKSON 
NPSO Jean Davis Memorial Scholarship Recipient 


ee 


1982. : 7 


I was born in Connecticut, and from the age 
of five have lived in Newtown, CT. In school I 
was active in thé Girl Scouts, and the school 


bands. My hobbies have included hiking, bicy- 
cling, boating, gardening, skiing, reading, and 
sewing. I was a member of the National Honor 
Society. I graduated high school a year ahead 


of my class, at the age of 16. 
I began college at Colorado Women's College 
in Denver, Colorade. There, I was a member of 


the Biology Club, the Wilderness Experience 


Club, vice-president of my dormitory, and presi- 


dent of SPURS. I took my first class in pliant 
taxonomy while there. But then the school 
developed financial and political problems, 


so at the end of my sophomore year I transferred 


to Pacific University. im Forest: Grove, Ureron. 
Here I have continued my studies in biology, 
developing an emphasis in botanical work. As 
my junior Honors Program research I] did a taxo- 
nomic survey of the Rockaway Relic Old Growth 
Cedar Swamp (owned by The Nature Conservancy). 
A literature search attempted at the beginning 
of this project failed to find any comparable 
work published. For my senior Honors Program 
research I am doing a karyotype analysis of 
Erythronium revolutum (Smith) using mitotic 


root tip material. This plant, the Coast Fawn 
Lily, is designated "sensitive" by the Forest 
Service, and was the subject of several 


studies backed by the Forest Service recently. 
As senior research projects I have done a seed 
and corm germination study on E. revolutum, 

and will be doing a karyotypic study on Rhodo- 
dendron occidentale ‘(Gray}), the Western Azalea, 
using meiotic bud material and experimenting 
with a technique for mitotic snoot apex 
material, during April and May. I will be 
sraduabing witha Bachelor-“ot Science degree. in 
Biology on May 15, summa cum laude. 


Next fall I will be attending graduate 
school at Colorado State University, in the 
Department of Botany and Plant Pathology. ‘i 
will be serving as a graduate teaching assis- 
tant while pursuing my studies in biosystema- 
tics, GCylegenetlics:, and possibly pohhinarvion 
ecology. My plans after completing graduate 
school are to work doing botanical research 
in such areas as evolutionary relationships 
and ecological interactions, to increase the 
knowledge of the flora around us. 


GLIDE WILDFLOWER GHOW 


Approximately 400 species of wildflowers 
from southwest Oregon will be displayed at the 
Glide Wildflower Show in the Glide Community 
Building Saturday and Sunday, April 23-24, from 
8:00 aem. to 5:00 p.m. Special time is allotted 
to photographers 8:00 to 10:00 a.m. each day. 
This annual event is sponsored by the Glide 
Community Club and attracts visitors from other 
states and communities. 


There will be other feature exhibits, 
displays and a slide show. 
Sale. Home cooked food is available at the 
show. Several camp and picnic facilities are 
in the Glide area. Motels are in Roseburg. 
For those who have the time, additional nature 
drive/walk opportunities are near. 


photo 
A plant list is for 


For the show, in-season specimens are collec- 
ted from Douglas, Coos, Curry, Josephine and 
Jackson counties. This area includes the 
drainages of the Rogue and Umpqua Rivers, the 
middle and southern Cascades, Coast Range, 
Klamath and Siskiyou Mountains. To get to 
the show, take I-5 to Roseburg, go east on 
Highway 138 twenty miles to Glide. For further 
information, contact the show Chairwoman, 

Mary (Mrs. 7F,L.) Powell, (503) 673-8658. 


Naoma Neyerlin 
NPSO member, Ashland Chapter 


ANNUAL MEETING FIELD TRIPS 


Following are descriptions of the 1983 Annual Meeting 
field trips. Participants on the two local field trips 
(Spencers Butte and Willow Creek) can do both the same 
day. Please indicate your field trip preference (1Irst 
and 2nd choices). Because the trips may be limited 
in number to prevent habitat destruction, PLEASE 
REGISTER FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING EVEN IF YOU ONLY PLAN 
ON PARTICIPATING IN THE FIELD TRIPS. This will insure 
your space on the trip of your choice. All registrations 
will be confirmed. Use gold insert registration form, 


aa Aitat ms ary 5 
iM‘ . BALDY ra 


Mt. Baidy, an the Cobure Hills Just. north 
of Springfield, is a gently rounded grassy 
peak Standing above lower hillside meadows 
and pastures, mixed with savannah-like stands 
of Garry oak, Douglas fir, pigleaf maple, and 
occaSlonal Oregon ash. Varied shrubbery is 
here, including indian plum, scotch broom, 
poison oak, Himalaya berry, wild rose, and 
others. Unique habitats occur also on the 
mountain: rocky outcrop, moist seep, swamp, 
Creekside wbank, ~shady-Torest. Beginning *wi th 
a Slightly inclined, easy-to-traverse meadow, 
the hike becomes steeper as the summit is 
approached. The final ascent of about 200 
Verds LS Tather ss lesp arid tipine® but at taken 
Slowly offers no particular danger (there is 
an opportunity to split the group temporarily 
into twe parvies at this point - one going up. 
the other waiting below while botanizing an 


continued on next page 


°c appdfc DY FIELD TRIP, continued 


intcresting open meadow). The view from the 
top, which takes in the entire southern 
Willamette Valley, is spectacular: one can 
easily see all of the Bugene-Springfield 
metropolitan area, the Thurston Baek) Ge 
lower McKenzie River and Mohawk River and 


associated valleys, the Willamette River, Mt. 
Pisgah, Spencer's Butte, Skinner's Butte, 
Fern Ridge Reservoir, Mt. June, Mt. Nebo, tite 


Coast Range, and, if clear, some high Cascade 
peaks. We will see about 100 species of vas- 
cular plants, many of them in bloom at the 
time. Some of the very special plants to be 
found are the very rare timwort (Microcala 
quadrangularis), a tiny annual member of tie 
Gentian Family, the unusual Hooker's campion 
(Silene hookeri), with large, bright magenta 
flowers, the coastal wood fern (Dryopteris 
-arguta), wild onion (Allium amplectens), bog 
fotus (Lotus pinnatus),, hyacinth brodiaea 
(Brodiaea hyacinthina) ,é several interesting 
Trifolium, to mention a few. 


The entire hike is about 3 miles round trip, 
but takes from 5 to 6 hours from the trailhead, 
which is about hour from the Eugene meeting 
place. It is a full day. Hikers should bring 
ample lunch and water (no available water on 
hike), in addition to the usual hand lens, 
notebook and pencil, camera, hiking boots, 
windbreaker, and rain gear if the weather looks 
spotty. This hike is rated overall moderate, 
though easy at first, and at the very top be- 
coming difficult for a short time. 


WM. FINLEY NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
| REFUGE FIELD TRIP 

The spring of 1983 looks to be an early 
one in Oregon, and the Willamette Valley is 
sure to be in peak bloom by mid-May. the 
William Finley Wildlife Refuge harbors the 
largest remaining untouched stands of native 
Willamette Valley grasslands and should be an 
excellent location to do some serious late 
spring botanizing. Lomatium bradshawil, per- 
haps one of Oregon's most endangered taxa, 
Wilt be im fruit but still sreadily identiri- 
able. One of our most photogenic rarities, 
Delphinium pavonaceum, should be in full bloom 
and iS Well represented on the refuge. Of the 
three species of Sidalcea native to the Finley 


Refuge, two are considered threatened or en- 
dangered. Sidalcea compestris is locally 


abundant and provides for showy displays. 


Sidalcea nelsoniana was formerly known 
from much of northwestern Oregon, but today 
is restricted to areas near Corvallis, with 
nearly all of its few remaining populations 
isolated within the relatively safe confines 
of the Finley Refuge. This is a beautiful 
species with striking red petals, unusually 
small for a Sidalcea. We will have a chance 
to compare the subtle differences in habitat 
requirements for these Sidalcea species and 
to speculate on the factors contributing to 
their endangerment. One of only two tiny 
known populations of Erigeron decumbens var. 
decumbens occurs along a muddy creek with 
Lomatium bradshawii and Sidalicea nelsonii in 
the central part of the refuge. If we're 
lucky it may be blooming by May. Aside from 
these rare wildflowers are numerous other 
native plants which are today represented in 
western Oregon nowhere as well as on the Fin- 
ley Refuge. Bring camera, lunch, hand lens 
and flora (if you have them) and meet at the 
Refuge Headquarters parking lot (just follow 
the signs). 


SPENCER *S-BUILTE “elev, 20654") FIELD TRIP 


Location: 5 miles south of Eugene City Center 
on South Willamette Street 


Status: 


Facilities: 
the summit, 
running water, 


(since 1938) 


Parking area, improved trail to 
lavatories near the parking lot, 
picnic area 


Eugene City Park 


Statistics: Summit elevation 2065' (629 m) 
Ecocystems: Primarily Douglas fir forest 
(mostly 140 years old); rich understory, some 


open meadows; rocky summit. Some poison oak 


Length of hike: Approximately 2 miles round 
trip to summit and back. Time to summit 
approximately l-l’ hours. Elevation gain 
approximately 1,300' Moderately strenuous. 


Boots advised. Carry water 


Highlights: Calypso bulbosa, some rare ferns 
and club mosses, lovely wildflowers, fine 
views from the summit. Bring binoculars. 
(Rattlesnakes reported on the summit - seldom 


seen) 


Partial List of Species 
also historical 
1934 


Plant lists available: 
of vascular plants available; 
13St by Louis Fy. Henderson) it. 


History: Regularly burned by the Kalapuya 
Indians; most of the forest is of post-settle- 
ment age (<.140 years old) Some patches of 


forest on the north and east are older.* Some 
grazing by sheep, goats until recently. 
(Eugene first settled 1846) Scheduled to be 
logged in 1938 it was saved by being declared 


a city park.® 


¥See Lawrence and Bettman, 1982, The Green 
Guide - Eugene's Natural Landscape, North- 
west Working Press, Eugene, Oregon. 


WILLOW CREEK FIELD TRIP 


On this trip, we will visit a remnant of 
Willamette Valley wet grassland. Much of the 
site may be a series of puddles, so be pre- 
pared, but Willow Creek provides the oppor- 
tunity to see a number of common and unusual 
Willamette Valley wildflowers. Blooming 
plants should include Willamette Valley 
endemics such as Willamette Valley bitter- 
cress (Cardamine penduliflora) and Bradshaw's 
desert parsley (Lomatium bradshawii), as well 
as lovely spring-blooming meadow flowers like 
camas (Camassia quamash), death camas (Zyga- 
denus venenosus) and grass widows (Sisyrin- 
chium augustifolium). The trip will inciude 
a walk through prairie and Oregon ash habitats. 


LANE COUNTY COAST FIELD TRIP 


A field trip to the Lane County coast will 
offer opportunities to botanize road and park 
waysides accessible by car and beaches and de- 
flation plains accessible only by hiking in. 
Those who choose not to participate in the 
hike portions will still find ample botanizing 
at the outlet of the Siltcoos River while 
awaiting the return of hikers. 


continued on next page 


LANE COUNTY COAST FIELD TRIP, continued 


The coast trip will depart Eugene at 9:00 
a.m. for the 1¥zhour trip to Florence, with a 
short detour at milepost #28 to view Epipactis 
gigantea, the chatterbox or stream OPGhiEG.. 

The detour road along Wild Cat Creek parallels 
a dripping wet bank abundant with monkey 
flowers, plectritis, saxifrage, iris, gilia, 
and fox flove. Nearby.forest areas abound 
with fairy bells and lanterns, oxalis, violets, 
wild ginger, fringe cups, youth-on-age, salmon 
berry and huckleberry. 


Next stop will be Darlingtonia Wayside, 4 , 
miles north of Florence, to walk among the in 
sectivorous pitcher plants in a l6-acre public 
preserve. Their spectacular nodding flowers 
should be showing by this time. Across High- 
way 101 we'll visit Sutton Campground and walk 
on an elevated bridge over a sphagnum bog with 
deer fern, labrador tea, skunk cabbage, and 
learn of the vegetative succession which is 
crowding out the bog. There, too, we hope to 
see the small ground cone, Boschniakia hookeri, 
parasitic on salal, Gaultheria shallon. 


By car we'll caravan to Wax Myrtle Camp- 
ground at the Siltcoos outlet, approximately 
3 miles south of Florence. Rhododendrons 
flank the roads along with the yellow blaze 
of scotch broom, salmon pink salal and snow-white 
dogwood. 


may botanize along 
to the sea, in 


Less energetic participants 
Siltcoos River as it meanders 
sedge bogs, in coast pine and huckleberry 
thickets. Bring binoculars. There'll be 
plenty of opportunity for birding. 


More energetic participants will hike along 
the beach, over foredunes, and drop on to a 
deflation plain. Some of the more interesting 
plants to be seen are Sisyrinchium californicum, 
golden-eyed grass; Spiranthes romanzoffiana, 
twisted ladies' tresses; Epipactis gigantea, 
stream orchid; grape fern, Botrychium multifi- 
dum.subsp. silaifolium; and a host of others. 
The entire hike iS about 3 miles round trip. 


The coast trip is a full day. Bring junch 
and beverage, windbreaker, water proofed boots, 
and rain gear as indicated. 


Participants will find Wiedeman, Dennis, and 
Smith, Plants of the Oregon Coastal Dunes, USO 
Bookstore, Corvallis, Or., 1969, a useful field 
guide. 


CHAPTER BY-LAWS ANNOUNCEMENT 


Since I have heard no contrary comment from 
our Board members by the March 1, 1983, dead- 
line, I hereby announce that the Chapter By- 
Laws of Willamette Valley and Emerald Chapters 
of the Native Plant Society of Oregon have been 
accepted by the State Board. Other chapters 
Should begin this process. Please keep me 
informed of your progress. 

Rhoda M. 


Love, President 


CHAPTER NEWS 


CORVALLIS CHAPTER 
Meeting: 


Thursday; “April 2i.,.°7230- p.m. Carolan 
Wright will talk on Wildflowers of South- 
eastern Oregon. Carolyn has worked for 
many years in the area that encompasses 
Steens Mt., Alvord Desert, Pueblos, and 
Trout Creek Mts. Come see the high desert 
flora slide show. We will meet in room 
2082, Cordley Hall, Oregon State Univer- 
Stays 


Logo Contest: 


We are anxiously awaiting a logodesign 

for our Chapter. Won't you take the time 
to submit a design of a native species in 
black and white media. Send entries to 
Cathy MacDonald, Department of Entomology, 
OSU, Corvallis, OR. 97330. 


EMERALD CHAPTER 
Meeting: 


Monday, April 4, 7:15 p.m., at the Her- 
barium, located near the Science Library 
(underground; see dotted lines on map) on 
the U of O campus, Eugene. Daphne Stone, 
a, VOCTOrat STudent, ateethe 3 Of Owe Id 
give a quick tour through the herbariun, 
with a taste of history and a look at how 
plant specimens are used. Parking is 
available on University and 13th Avenue. 


Reminder: Piease return your membership 
questionnaire if you have not done so. 
may also bring your ballot for the state 
organization election to the herbarium. 


You 


3TH AVE E. 


IERB MEMORIAL 
| INION Ep aut 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


Tuesday, April 26, 7:30 p.m., Cascade Natural 
Gas. This is our chance to share the resuits 
of the July, 1981, field trip to Steens Mt. 
Everyone bring your best slides. Wetlil 
attempt to name any "unidentifiable" plants. 


Tuesday, May 31, 7: 
end 
ING 


30+ p.m, -GCOGE Nerbartum, 

floor of Modoc Hall. NOTE CHANGE IN MEET- 
PLACE. Harvey Waldron, botany instructor 
curator, will demonstrate the workings of 


COoCC Herbarium. 


esr 
MR Bites 


CHAPTER NEWS, continued 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 
Meeting: 


Aprii lj. <7 O00 p.m..ain- the farst. United 
Methodist Church. The program is on Spring 
Edible Plants, presented by Sharon Blair who 
is a naturalist with BPA. (Sharon had this 
prepared for the February meeting but was un- 
expectedly called out of town so it has been 
rescheduled while it is still timely.) 


Field Trips: 


April 2. McCord Creek. Ruth Hansen, leader. 
Carpool 8:30 a.m. in the Dept. of Motor 
‘Vehicles parking lot, N.E. 60th & Glisan, or 
meet at the trailhead in John B. Yeon State 
Park at 9:30. 


APrLE OS 8NoatYrip Scheduled, 


April 16. Botanizing, with Doris Ashby and 
Esther Kennedy. Meet 8:00 a.m. in the DMV 

lot as above. Bring your Hitchcock and a hand 
lens for a day of field botany at a likely spot 
to be selected. 


April 23. Cascade Head. Shep Wilson, leader. 
Carpool in the “OMSI* parking Tot. 8:00. a.m. , -or 
meet at the northern trailhead of The Nature 
Conservancy area at 10:00. Depart the coast 
highway #101 3.4 miles south of Neskowin on 
forest road #1861 (s-61) to find trailhead. 


April 30. Mosier Area. Keith Chamberlain, 
leader. Carpool 8:30 in the DMV lot as above 
or meet near the Mosier exit off I-84 at 10:00. 
This is a joint trip with the Willamette 
Chapter. 


May 7. Forman Point. Dr. John Hammond, lea- 
der. Carpool 8:00 a.m. in the DMV lot as 
above, or meet at the rest stop in Gov't. 
Camp at 9:15. 


May 14. NPSO Annual Meeting. Your choice 
of five great Tield trips. “What marvelous 
arrangements! 


May 2l. Smith Rocks. Glenn Walthall, 
leader. Carpool 7:00 a.m. at the DMV lot 
as above, or meet Glenn at Smith Rocks 
State Park parking lot at 10:00. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 
Meeting: 


April 18, Monday, 7:30 p.m. First Methodist 
Church, corner of Church and State Streets 
in downtown Salem. Workshop - How to photo- 
graph wildflowers. Bring your camera and 
accessory equipment. 


Field Trips: 


April 30, Saturday. Columbia River Gorge 

and Mosier with the Portland Chapter. Keith 

Chamberlain, leader, 478-3314. Meet at 

south end of Mosier:at I-84 overpass at 10:00 
a.m., or carpool in Salem at 7:00 a.m. at the 
South Salem K-Mart on Mission Street, north- 

east corner of parking lot. 
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SISKIYOU CHAPTER 
Meetings: 


April 14. Oregon's Great Basin: Wild- 
flowers and cultural past. By Ginny 
Crosby, professional botanist from BLM, 
Lakeview District. She led our chapter 
on a wonderful field trip to Hart Moun- 
tain Antelope Refuge in 1980. South- 
eastern Oregon is an unknown area for a 
lot of us so you don't want to miss 
this unusual program. 7:30 p.m., Room 
171 Science Bldg. sSosc. 


May 12. Plants of the Wallowa Mt. Range. 
A Slide program by Joan Seevers, Medford 
District botanist, and Rick Pruz, fores- 
ter. A rich sampling of the flora and 
unique habitat in the heavily glaciated 
Wallowa Mts. of northeast Oregon. 7:30 
Dat te Koon Ll. "Se Lence Bide. SO5C. 


Workshop: 


May 7. Threatened and Endangered Plants 
of Southwest Oregon. Joan Seevers, bo- 
tanist for BLM, will help us familiarize 
ourselves with some of the many sensitive 
species found in the Siskiyous and the 
southern Cascades. We will focus on field 
characteristics, habitat preference, 
associated species and Known locations. 
Slides, drawings and herbarium specimens 
will be used. 9:00 a.m. to noon, Room 171, 
Science Bldg., SOSC. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


From the Nature Conservancy: 


April 16, 10:00 a.m. Trail Dedication Cere- 

mony for the new public access to the Lower 
Table Rock Preserve in central Jackson 
County. The preserve is jointly managed by 
The Nature Conservancy and BLM. Following 
the dedication there will be a walk to the 
summit to see the wildflowers. The new 
trailhead is on Wheeler Rd., off Table Rock 
Rd. This access route has been a long await- 
ed component of the Table Rock Preserve and 
will facilitate the large number of visitors 
that visit Table Rock each year. Call 
488-2317 for details. | 


Field Trips: 


April 23, Saturday, Lower Table Rock. Led 
by Mary Lou Schnoes and Shelly Tanquary. A 
joint field trip with the Audubon Society. 
Meet at Ashland's Bi-Mart at 7:00 a.m., and 
Medford's Thunderbird parking lot on Biddle 
Rew at fas0e 


April 23 and 24. Two day field trip to the 
Glide Wildflower Show. Saturday at Glide. 
Saturday night campout. Sunday in the 
Little River area with Naoma Neyerlin. Car- 
pool at Ashland's Bi-Mart at 8:00 a.m. and 
Medford's K-Mart parking lot at 8:30. Led 
by Naoma Neyerlin and Wayne Rolle. Contact 
phone: 482-0093. 


April 29. (Arbor Day) Tour of Lithia Park 


woodland trail. Meet at duckpond 10:00. There 


may be noontime festivities afterward in the 
park. Copies of Lithia Park Woodland Trail 
Guide to Trees and Shrubs wiil be available 
from tour leader for about $2.00. January 
Jennings, 482-8583. 


GRASS COURSE TO HELP RANGE 
by Carolyn Roth 


LAKEVIEW - Agrostology is not your ordinary 


garden variety word, but actually it is, It's 


the branch of botany that deals with grasses. 


BLM's Lakeview district range conservation- 


ists are.taking 16 hours of classes in the 


subject to help them identify the more than 75 


species of grasses that grow in the Lakeview 
Gar eet. 


District botanist Virginia Crosby, (NPSO 


member) developed an illustrated key which she 


uses in teaching the course. 


One of her students, Mark Sherbourne, commen- 
ted, "This will help us interpret our vegegation 


monitoring studies which show how livestock 
grazing affects the rangeland." 


[from BLM News, Oregon and Washington, March 7983. ] 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 
Wildflowers of the Columbia Gorge 


The Portland Chapter has just published the 
1983 edition of "Wildflowers and Flowering 
Shrubs of the Columbia Gorge." This 5th 
edition contains 66 new entries and a few 
corrections. A new map includes the full 
length of the Gorge from the Sandy River 
east to the Deschutes River. It also shows 
thesnorth aridescuth Limits ‘of tne area 
under study. For a copy of this 25 page 
booklet, send $2 to Virginia Diegel, 16415 
NW Brugger Rd., Portland, OR 97229. 


Herbarium News 


A newsletter of various herbaria is avail- 
able for $5 per year from Herbarium News, 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, PO Box 299, 
Sts (Louis: Miss our. 63.106". 


Directory to Resources on Wildflower Propa- 
gation 


Sullivan, G.A. & R. H. Daley, eds. 1981. 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, 
Inc. 4402 Magnolia Ave. St. Louis, 
Missouri 63110 (i-4) 1-331. Typescript 
photo-offset, paperback, $2.00 for 
postage and handiing, otherwise free. 
This is the first major step in the 
nationwide development of "Operation 
Wildflower," a nationwide project "aimed 
at highway beautification and public 
education about the native flora... This 
publication, is the Tirst e2tfort ona 
national level to create a directory of 
people studying wildflower germination 
and propagation techniques." 


A new book, New England's Rare, Threatened 
and Endangered Plants by Garrett E. Crow, is 
now available from the Government Printing 
Office (GPO). The fully illustrated, 1]129- 
page volume represents a 5-year cooperative 
effort involving the Service's Region 5, the 
New England Botanical Club's Emdangered 
Species Committee, and the New Hampshire Ag~ 
ricultural Experiment Station (University of 
New Hampshire). Information is provided on 
101 of the most rare plants:in the northeast, 
including those that are federally listed, 
proposed for listing, and under review as 
candidates, along with others of national 
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Significance. Accounts on the most vulner- 
able plants include information on physical 
characteristics, distribution in the north- 
east, habitat elements, flowering periods, 
threats, recommendations for conservation, 
and selected references. Twelve color plates 
are also included. The cost of the book is 
$11.00, and it can be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, GPO, Washington D.C. 
20402 (stock number 024-010-00605-6). 


Threatened and Endangered Plants of Colorado, 
a booklet describing those plants occurring 


within the State that are listed, candidates 
for listing, and of national concern, is now 
available from the Region 6 Endangered Species 
Office. Accounts on Colorado's five listed © 
plants include general descriptions, line 
drawings and photographs, habitat information 
and other data. The booklet was published 
(August 1982) by the Service in cooperation 
with the Colorado Natural Areas Program and 
the Colorado Natural Heritage Inventory 
(CNHI), and was prepared by CNHI botanist J. 
Scott Peterson. 


Wisconsin's Endangered Flora is now avail- 
able from the Department of Natural Resources. 


It is a 48-page booklet describing the na- 
tural history, distribution and environmental 
threats to Wisconsin's 87 endangered and 
threatened plants. It also discusses the. 
ecology of Wisconsin's major wild habitats: 


dunes, wetlands, cliffs, forest and prairie. 


Sixty color photographs and 32 original 
drawings highlight the beauty and diversity 
of these fragile wildflowers. To order send 
$2.95 in check or money order to: Wiscon- 
sin's Endangered Flora, Department of Natural 
Resources, Box 7921, Madison, Wisconsin 53707. 


The U.S. List of Endangered and Threatened 
Wildlife and Plants (50 CFR 17.11 and 17.12), 


reprinted January 1, 1982, is now available. 
Please request copies from the Office of 
Public Affairs ~ Publications, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington, D.C. 20240. 


EARLY USES OF SAGEBRUSH or WHAT YOU ALWAYS WANTED 
TO KNOW ABOUT SAGEBRUSH. 


Artemisia tridentata Nutt., our most abundant, 


and most widely distributed species of sage- 


brush, was reported to be used extensively by 
the Klamath Indians in Oregon. In a June 9, 
1897 issue of the U.S. National Herbarium, 
Frederick V. Coville published his notes on the 
plants used by the Klamath Indians. | 


Coville, an early USDA botanist, reported 
several medicinal uses--a decoction of the her- 
bage was taken internally to check diarrhea, 
externally as an eyewash, while the mashed her- 
bage was used as a substitute for linament. 


Small dead stems of sage were used as twirling 
sticks to produce fire on wood by friction, and. 
was the most widely used and satisfactory wood 
for the purpose. Away from the timber, sage~ 
brush was a universal fuel in that region for 
the Klamaths and early whiteman. Short trunks 
of up to four inches in diameter kindles easily 
due to its loose stringy bark, and produces 
fairly good coals. 


The Klamath names for sagebrush were ghat and 
ood -whe, 


NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 
OF OREGON 


LIST OF RECOMMENDED BOOKS 
REVISED 1983 


Compiled by Veva Stansell and Linda Johnson 


comments by Veva Stansell 


Illustrated Flora of the 


Abrams , 
Pacific States: Washington, Oregon and 


LeRoy. 


California, 1968, 4 vol. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. Abrams is old but very useful. 
A line drawing for every plant. 


Audubon Society. Field Guide to North Ameri- 


can Wildflowers - Western Region, 1979. The 
Audubon Society. 

Bever, Dale N. Northwest Conifers: A Photo- 
graphic Key, 1981, pap. $18.96. Binfords 
and Mort. 

Borror, Donald J. Dictionary of Word Roots 


and Combining Forms, 1960, 134 p. pap. $4.95 
Mayfield Pub. Excellent. You can deduce 


the meaning of those scientific names, 
making them much easier to remember. 


Bowen, Fred, et al. Hunter Creek and Spring 
Bogs, 1982. Kalmiopsis Audobon Society. 
An ACEC proposal to BLM, 40 p. Contains 
information on plants, animals and geology 
of the area. Available through V. Stansell 
PO Box 959, Gold Beach, Or 97444. 


British Columbia Provincial Museum. Publica- 
tions in Natural History, Handbook Series. 
No.9: The Grasses of British Columbia 

12: The Ferns and Fern-allies of B.C. 

The Orchids (Orchidaceae) of B.C. 

The Heather Family of B.C. 

Guide to Common Edible Plants of B.C. 

The Lily Family (Liliaceae) of B.C. 

Some Mosses of B.C. 

The Rose Family (Rosaceae) of B.C. 

Guide to the Trees & Shrubs of B.C. 

The Pea Family (Leguminosae) of B.C. 

The Figwort Family (Scrophulariaceae) 

OF SBsC 


Brown, Vinson, et al. Wildlife of the Inter~ 
mountain West. (American Wildlife Region 
Series; Vol. 4.), 1968. $9.95; pap. $4.95 
Naturegraph. 


*Chipman, Ar. 
Northwest, 


Wildflower Trails of the Pacific 
1970. $15.00. Pine Cone Pub. 


*Clark, Lewis J. Wildflowers of British 
Columbia, 1973. Gray's Pub. Ltd. 


*Clark, Lewis J. Wild Flowers of Field and 


Slope (Lewis Clark's Field Guides). Gray's 
Pup. {Ltd , 

*Clark, Lewis J. Wild Flowers of Forest and 
Woodland (Lewis Clark's Field Guides) 1974. 


Gray's Pub. Ltd. All Lewis Clark's Field 
Guides have top quality pictures. 


*ELliot, Willard Ayres. 


*Fries, Mary A, 


Clark, Lewis J. Wild Flowers of Marsh and 
Waterway (Lewis Clark's Field Guides) 1975. 
pap. $4.95. Superior Pub. 


Clark, Lewis J. Wild Flowers of the Arid. 
Flatlands (Lewis Clark's Field Guides) 
pap. $4.95. Superior Pub. 


*Clark, Lewis J. Wild Flowers of the Mountains 
(Lewis Clark's Field Guides). Gray's Pub. 
Ltd. 


Clark, Lewis J. Wild Flowers of the Sea Coast 
(Lewis Clark's Field Guides), 1974. pap. 
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$4.95. Superior Pub. 
Clark, Lewis J. Wild Flowers of the Pacific 
Northwest: From Alaska to Northern Cali- 


fornia, Trelawney, John G., ed. 1976. 
$55.95. Superior Pub. 


Clarkson, Quentin D. Handbook of Field Bo- 
tany, 1961. pap. $2.00. Binfords & Mort. 


Craighead, John J., et al. A Field Guide to 
Rocky Mountain Wildflowers (Peterson Field 
Guide Series), 1974. $11.95; pap. $6.95. 
Houghton~-Mifflin. 


Crittenden, Mabel. Trees of the West, 1977.— 
pap. $5.95. Celestial Arts. 


Crittenden, Mabel & Telfer, Dorothy. Wild- 
flowers of the West, 1975. pap. $9.95. 
Celestial Arts. 


Crongquist, Arthur. Evolution and Classifi- 


cation of Flowering Plants, 1968. $12.50. 
Houghton-Mifflin. 


Cronguist, Arthur. Intermountain Flora: 
Vascular Plants of the Intermountain West, 
Wig. SW Piety OC Cr ee He SOF Zi Tia 20 eee adie) traces 


Forest Trees of the 
Pacific Coast, 1948. G.P. Putnam 


and Sons. 


Elliott, Roy. Lewisias, 2nd ed. 1978. Al- 
pine Garden Society. Published in England; 
the photographs are excellent; the infor- 
mation is fun to read. 


rev. 


Franklin, Jerry S. & Dyrness, C. T. Na-~ 
tural Vegetation of Oregon and Washington, 
1973. USDA Forest Service General Tech- 
nical Report PNW-8. 


& Spring, Bob & Ira. Wild- 
flowers of Mount Rainier and the Cascades. 
1970. The Mountaineers. 


Frye, Theodore C. 


Ferns of the Northwest. 
1977. pap. $4.50. 


Binfords & Mort. 


continued on next page 


NPSO 1983 BOOK LIST, continued 


*Gilkey, Helen M. Weeds of the Pacific 
Northwest. Oregon State College. 


*Gilkey, Helen M. and Packard, Patricia L. 
Winter Twigs. Oregon State University. 


Gilkey, Helen M. & Dennis, LaRae J. Hand- 
book of Northwestern Plants, 1967. 


Oregon State University Bookstores. 


*Hall, Clara C. Sprin 
Columbia Valley, 1958. 
Washington Press. 


Flowers of the Lower 
University of 


Harrington, H. D. How to Identify Grasses 
and Grasslike Plants, 1977. Swallow 
Press. lf you want to get started on 
grasses, this is a very good beginning. 


Harrington, H.D. & Durrell, L. W. How to 
Identify Plants, 1979 reprinted. $7.95 
Ohio University Press. Illustrated de- 
finitions of words used in botanical 
literature, this is a very useful book. 


Harrington, H.D. & Matsumura, Y. Edible 
Native Plants of the Rocky Mountains, 
1967. University of New Mexico Press. 


Haskin, Leslie L. Wildflowers of the 
Pacific Coast. 2nd ed. 1970. $12.50. 
Binfords & Mort. This was my first 
wildflower book and I still love it. 
Haskin's text brings out little-known 
facts about wildflowers as food or 
medicine, in legend and history. 


Hitchcock, C. Leo & Cronquist, Arthur. 
Flora of the Pacific Northwest: an 
Tilustrated Manual, 750 p. 1973. $30.00 
University of Washington Press, Compact 
and useful for keying out plants of Ore- 
gon and points north, but excluding the 
Siskiyous. 


Hitchcock, C. Leo, et al. Vascular Plants 
of the Pacific Northwest, 5 volumes 
(Publications in Biology Series: no. 17) 
University of Washington Press. 


*Horn, Elizabeth L. Wildflowers of the 
Pacific Coast. 1980. Beautiful America 
Pub. Co. 


Horn, Elizabeth. 
Cascades, 1977. 
Press. 


Wildflowers I, The 
pap. $8.95. 


Touchstone 


*Lyons, C. P. 


Wildflowers 3, the Sierra 
pape o6,05, -Touchs tone 


Horn, Elizabeth. 
Nevada, 1976. 
Press. 


Hultén, Fric. Flora of Alaska and Neighbor- 
ing Territories: A Manual of the Vascular 
Plants, 1968. $57.50. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 


Jaeger, Edmund C. A Source-book of Biologi- 
cal Names and Terms, 3rd ed. 360 p., 1978. 
Sse sa eC. C.. Thomas 


Jepson, W. L. Flora of California; Vols..1, 
Pan. 3 Parts mieten 24, p72 ae eo. 
set pap. $40.00. Jepson Harbariun. This 
set was never completed, stopping after 
Solanaceae, and some parts do not have a 
proper index. However, it is fun to read 
of the historical sites and collections. 
Published between 1909 and 1943. 


Jepson, W. L. A Manual of the Flowering 
Plants of California, 1925. $47.50. 
University of California Press. 


Kozloff, Eugene N. Plants and Animals of 
the Pacific Northwest: An Illustrated 
Guide to the Natural History of Western 
Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia. 
280 p., 1976. $25.00. University of 


Washington Press. 


Kruckeberg, Arthur R. Gardening with Native 
Plants of the Pacific Northwest: an 


Tiiustrated Guide. 264 p. 1982. $24.95. 
University of Washington Press. This one 
is interesting even if you don't garden. 


Larrison, Earl J., et al. Washington Wild- 
flowers. (Trailside Series) 1977, pap. 
$7.95. Seattle Audubon Society. 


Lenz, Lee W. A Revision of the Pacific 
Coast Irises. Aliso, Vol. 4, no. l., 
1958. Rancho Santa Ana Botanic Garden. 
Lenz! 2 iris booklets have been a great 
help. Vol 4, no. 1 has a key to the 
species, 


Lenz, Lee W. Hybridization and Speciation 


in the Pacific Coast Irises. Aliso, Vol. 
4, no. 2, 1959. Rancho Santa Ana Botanic 
Garden. 


Trees, Shrubs and Flowers to 
Know in Washington, 1964. J.M. Dant and 
Sons Ltd. 


McMinn, Howard E. 
California Shrubs, 1939. 
sity of California Press. 


An Illustrated Manual of 
$35.00. Univer- 


McMinn, Howard E. & Maino, Evelyn. An Ililus- 
trated Manual of Pacific Coast Trees, 2nd 
ed. 1937. $12.95; pap. $6.95. University 
of California Press. 


Manson, Georgia. A Guide to the Plants of . 
the Wallowa Mountains of Northeastern 
Oregon, 1975. Museum of Natural History, 
University of Oregon. Even though this 
book is not listed in "Books in Print" 
82-83, I obtained one recently through 
the bookstore at University of Oregon, 
Eugene. I can't wait to get back there 
and use it. 


Meinke, Robert J. Threatened and Endanger- 
ed Vascular Plants of Oregon: an Illus- 
trated Guide. 1981. US Fish and Wildlife 
Service (free). 


Munz, Philip A. California Desert Wild- 
flowers, 1962. pap. $4.95. University 
of California Press. 


continued on next page 
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NPSO 1983 BOOK LIST, continued 


Munz, Philip A. California Mountain Wildflowers. 


pap. $4.95. University of California Press 
Munz, Philip A. California Spring Wildflow- 
ers, 1961. pap. $4.95. University of 


California Press. 


Munz, Philip A. Supplement to a California 
Flora, 1968. $14.50. University of 


California Press. 


*Munz, Philip A. Shore Wildflowers of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington, 1965. 
University of California Press. 


Munz, Philip A. A California Flora and 
Supplement, 1973. repr. $32,00,- “Wniver= 
sity of California Press. This volume 
treats more Siskiyou plants than any other 
reference work that I have seen. 


New Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names, 
1979. Florists Publishing Company. 


Niehaus, T.F. and C. L. Ripper. A Field 
Guide to Pacific States Wildflowers. © 
(Patterson Field Guide Series) Houghton 
Mit itn. "Cove 297-6" — 0 95. 
many in color. 


Oregon State University Extension Bulletins 


No, 687: Trees to Know in Oregon 
785: Ferns to Know in Oregon 
*Orr, Robert T. & Margaret C. Wildflowers of 


Western America. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


*Payne, Helen. Plant Jewels of the High 
1972. 


ae TE Ce ee en Ee MES oe ae VE on LP? 
Country, “Sempervivums and Sedums7 
Pine Cone Pub. 


¥Peck, Morton C. A Manual of the Higher 
Plants of Oregon. 1961. Binfords & Mort. 


Old but important for students of Oregon 
native plants. Expect to pay $30.00 now 
for a used copy. 


Phillips, Roger. Trees of North America and 
Europe. 1978. $25.00; pap. oe aes Soe 
Random House. 

Proctor, Charles M. Ecological Characterizda?r 


tions of the Pacific Northwest Coastal 


Region. 1980. 

Randall, Warren R. Manual of Oregon Trees 
and Shrubs. 1981. pap. text ed. $6.96. 
Oregon State University Bookstores, If 
you want to learn how to "key out" plants, 
this is a great way to start. 


Rickett, H. W. 
1963. $15.00. Crown. 


Rickett, H. W. The New Field Book of Ameri-~ 
can Wildflowers (Putnam's Nature Field 
Books) 1978. pap. $4.50. Putnam. 


Rickett, H. W. Wild Flowers of the United 


Wild Flowers of America. 


States, Vol. 5: Northwestern States. 
$69.50. McGraw. 
St. John, Harold. Flora of Southeastern 


Washington and of Adjacent Idaho, 3rd 
ed. rev. 1963. $12.95. Outdoor Pict. 


Sharpe, Grant & Wenonah. 101 Wildflowers 


of the Olympic National Park, 1954, 
University of Washington. 


Sharpe, Grant & Wenomah. 101 Wildflowers 


of Crater Lake National Park, 1959. 
University of Washington Press. 


Siddall, Jean L., Chambers, Kenton L., .& 
Wagner, David H. Rare, Threatened and En- 


dangered Vascular Plants in Oregon, 1979. 
Oregon Division of State Lands. 


US Fish & Wildlife Service. 


1963. 


Useful drawings, 


*Stewart, Albert N., 


Smith, A.W. & Stearn, W. T. A Gardener's 
Dictionary of Plant Names: A Handbook 


on the Origin and Meaning of Some Plant 
Nanea ee Sole Loe SLINooe “SteeMartin, 


Smith, James P., Jr. Key to the Genera of 
Grasses of the Conterminous United States. 
rev. ed. 90 p. 1981. pap. $7.95. Mad 
River Press. 


Smith, James P., Jr. 
Tres. 206s Leas 
River Press. 


Vascular Plant Fami- 
pap. $10.35. Mad 


Spring, Ira & Manning, Harvey. Mountain 
Flowers. 1979. pap. .$3.95. Mountaineers. 


Spring, Ira & Taylor, Ronald J. Wildflowers 
4: Rocky Mountain Wildflowers. 1978. pap. 


$7.95. Touchstone Press. 
Spurr, Joy. Wild Shrubs, Finding and Grow 


ing Your Own, 1978. pap. $8.95. Pacific 


Search Press. 
Dennis, LaRae J., & 


Gilkey, Helen M. Aquatic Plants of the 
Pacific Northwest, 2nd ed. 1963. Oregon 


State University Press. 


Sudworth, George B. 
Pacific Slope, 1967. pap. $6.95. 


Forest Trees of the Pacific Slope. $11.00 
Peter Smith. inp 


Corest Trees of the 
Dover 


Sweet, Muriel. Common Edible and Useful 
Plants of the West. rev. ed. 1976. $7.50; 
pap. $2.50. Naturegraph. 


Taylor, Ronald & Valum, Rolf. Wildflowers 
2: Sagebrush Country. $10.95. Touch- 


stone Press, 


Rocky Mountain Wild- 


Taylor, Ronald J, 
| 1982. pap. $7.95. 


flowers. 104 p. 
Mountaineers. 


Taylor, T.M.C. Ferns and Fern Allies of 
British Columbia. British Columbia 
Provincial Museum. 


Taylor, T.M.C. Pacific Northwest Ferns and 
their Allies. 1970. University of Toronto 
Press. This book fills the need for in- 
formation for Oregon. 7 


US Forest Service, Department of Agriculture 


Handbooks. No. 148: Key to Important Woody 


Plants of Eastern Washington and Oregon. 
L960. 


Weidemann, Alfred M., Dennis, LaRae J. & 
Smith, Frank H. Plants of the Oregon Coas~ 
tal Dunes, 1969. Oréyon State University 
Bookstores. This one has descriptions 


of the plant communities, plus keys and 
descriptions for dune plants. 


Wiley, Leonard. Rare Wild Flowers of North 
America, rev. 2nd ed. 1969. $15.00. L. 
Wiley. I have enjoyed L. Wiley's writ- 
ings for years. This book includes for 
each species discussed information about 
the history, rarity, distribution, pro- 
pagation, culture and flowering time. 


Wood, Carroll E., Jr. A Student's Atlas 
of Flowering Plants: Some Dicotyledons 


of Eastern North America. 1874. 


pap. text ed. $9.95. 


Yocum, Charles & Dasmann, Raymond. Pacific 


Coastal Wildlife Region. rev. ed. (Ameri-~ 
can Wildlife Region Series: Vol.3) 1965, 


$8.95; pap. $3.95. Naturegraph. 


256 p. 
Harper Row. 


continued on next page 
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Mail order source for 2nd-hand books: 

Beth L. Bibby-Books 

1225 Sardine Creek Road 

Gold Hill, Oregon 97525 

Phone: (503) 855-1621 
The owner is very accomodating and nice to 
deal with. They specialize in Natural His= 
tory, Gardening and Horticulture books. 
Prices are reasonable, 


NPSO 1983 BOOK LIST, continued 


Yocum, Charles, et-al. Wildlife and Plants 
of the Southern Rock Mountains. (Amer i= 
Gan Wildlife Region Series: Vol. 7) 1966. 
$9.95; pap. $4.95. Naturegraph. 

Young, Dorothy King. Wildflowers of the 
Redwood Empire, 3rd rev. ed. 1976. $7.95; 
pap. $3.95. Naturegraph. | 


gwinger, Ann H. & Willard, Beatrice E. 
Land Above the Trees: A Guide to American 


Alpine Tundra. 448 p. 1972. $17.50. 


Harper Row. | 
*Out-of-print, but still recommended by 
our Society. 


The Mariposa Foundation offers resources for 
the wild lilies (especially the camas and 
the sego). This is an Idaho-based non- 
profit foundation. For more information, 
write to: 

The Mariposa Foundation 

415 Residence Street 

Moscow, Idaho 83843 


QUICK REFERENCE LIST: Plant Families and page humbers for Hitchcock & Cronquist, 
Flora of the Pacific Northwest. Photocopy and glue in the inside cover for a quick-index. 
Prepared by Larry Loftis, Siskiyou Chapter member. : 
Ssarraceniaceae p 182 


Aceraceae p 288 Hydrophytlaceae p 377 


Adoxaceae p 454 
Aizoaceae p 104 
Alismataceae p 55/7 
Amaranthaceae p 101 
Anacardiaceae p 287 
Apocynaceae p 362 
Araceae p 676 
Araliaceae p 313 
Aristolochiaceae p 78 
Asclepiadaceae p 363 


Balsaminaceae p 289 
Berberidaceae p 142 
Betulaceae p 72 
Boraginaceae p 384 
Buddlejaceae p 356 
Butomaceae p 557 


Cactaceae p 30] 
Callitrichaceae p 285 
Campanulaceae p 457 
Capparidaceae p 180 
Caprifoliaceae p 450 
Caryophyllaceae p 109 
Celastraceae p 288 
Ceratophyllaceae p 123 
Chenopodiaceae p 93 
Compositae p 461 
Convolvulaceae p 363 
Cornaceae p 339 
Crassulaceae p 182 
Cruciferae p 146 
Cucurbitaceae p 457 
Cupressaceae p 57 
Cuscutaceae p 364 
Cyperaceae p 576 


Dipsacaceae p 456 
Droseraceae p 182 


Elaeagnaceae p 302 
Elatinaceae p 295 
Empetraceae p 286 
Equisetaceae p 42 
Ericaceae p 340 
Euphorbiaceae p 284 


Fagaceae p 74 
Fumariaceae p 144 


Garryaceae p 339 
Gentianaceae p 356 
Geraniaceae p 279 
Gramineae p 602 
Grossulariaceae p 199 


Haloragaceae p 312 
Hippuridaceae p 313 
Hydrangeaceae p 204 
Hydrocharitaceae p 559 


Hypericaceae p 294 


Iridaceae p 697 
Isoetaceae p 42 


Juncacede p 567 
Juncaginaceae p 56] 


Labiatae p 399 
Leguminosae p 228 
Lemnacede p 677 
Lentibulariaceae p 445 
Liliaceae p 678 
Limnanthaceae p 287 
Linaceae p 282 
Loasaceae p 300 
Loranthaceae p 77 
Lycopodiaceae p 40 
Lythracede p 302 


Malvaceae p 29] 
Marsileaceae p 55 
Menyanthaceae p 36] 
Moraceae p 75 
Myricaceae p 72 


Najadaceae p 562 
Nyctaginaceae p 102 
Nymphaeaceae p 122 


Oleaceae p 356 
Onagraceae p 303 
Ophioglossaceae p 44 
Orchidateae p 698 
Orobanchaceae p -444 
Oxalidaceae p 28] 


Paeoniaceae p 124 
Papaveraceae p 143 
Phytolaccaceae p 103 
Pinaceae p 59 
Plantaginaceae p 447 
Plumbagtnaceae p 355 
Polemoniaceae p 366 
Polygonaceae p 7/8 
Polypodiaceae p 46 
Pontederiaceae p 678 
Portulacaceae p 104 
Potamogetonaceae p 562 
Primulaceae p 350 


Ranunculaceae p 124 
Resedaceae p 18] 
Rhamnaceae p 290 
Rosaceae p 205 
Rubiaceae p 448 
Ruppiaceae p 566 


Salicaceae p 64 
Salviniaceae p 56 
Santalaceae p 78 


Saururaceae p 64 
Saxifragaceae p 184 
Scheuchzeriaceae p 560 
Scrophulariaceae p 473 
Selaginellaceae p 4} 
Simaroubaceae p 283 
Solanaceae p 409 
Sparganiaceae p 674 


Tamaricaceae p 296 
Taxaceae p 56 
Typhaceae p 675 


Ulmaceae p 74 
Umbelliferae p 314 
Urticaceae p 76 


Valerianaceae p 454 
Verbenaceae p 398 
Violaceae p 296 
Vitaceae p 291 


Zannichelliaceae p 566 
Zosteraceae p 567 
Zygophyllaceae p 282 


Py ne ees 


BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATIONS DISPLAYED IN PORTLAND 


Illustrations of three NPSO artists are being displayed 
in the lobby of the Western Forestry Center through this 
May. The WFC is located near OMSI and the ZOO and is 
open from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Displayed are 
pen and ink drawings by Julie Kierstead (upcoming NPSO 
Bulletin Editor), Esther G. McEvoy (Corvallis Chapter 
President), and Linda Ann Vorobik (current NPSO Bulletin 
editor). 
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NPSO NOTECARDS AVAILABLE NOW 


Our beautiful new NPSO nwotcards were distributed 
to Chapter Presidents at the January 22 Board meeting 
in Salem. Hopefully, most of you have seen them by now. 
Linda Vorobik, our Bulletin editor, and one of the 
Northwest's finest scientific illustrators, drew the 8 
lovely designs and donated these to our organization. 
Sales of notecards to our members and others will finance 
our fund drive to protect Oregon's Rare and Endangered 
flowers and other plants. 


The cards are beautifully printed on ivory colored, 
textured paper with matching envelopes. A pack of 8 
cards (8 different designs) and envelopes costs NPSO 
members only $2.50 when purchased through your 
chapters. 


Please try to buy 2 packets. Use one to write your 
friends (and please use a couple to write to your Oregon 
senator and representative about exploitation and possible 
extinction of your favorite species.) Give the second 
packet to a friend. These make lovely and much 
appreciated gifts. If each of our members statewide 
would purchase 2 packets, we would account for the full 
1,000 packets in the initial printing. 


Chapters may order cards in lots of 20 packets for 
$40; individuals may purchase packets for $2.50 each 
from their chapter or for $3.00 each from: 


Charlene Holzwarth (284-3444 ) 
2524 NE 34th 
Portland, OR 97212 


BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION COURSE THIS SUMMER 


Linda Vorobik is planning on teaching Botanical 
Illustration this summer at the University of Oregon's 
Biology Department. The course will be held once 
a week for 3 hours, and will be held throughout the 
8 week summer session. Linda will introduce students 
to the tools and resources needed by a botanical 
illustrator, and will use summer blooming wildflowers 
as the subject matter. 


If you are interested in this course, please contact 
Linda at Department of Biology, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, OR 97403, 686-3033. Fifteen students are needed 
in order for the class to run. The cost to students will 
be approximately $65, for 2 credit hours. For more 
information, see future Bulletins. 
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NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON MEMBERSHIP FORM 


CHAPTER (if known) 


NAME 


ADDRESS PHONE 


ery STATE ZLB 


IS THIS A CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 
if? SO-p Lease Wore sour: 
OLD ADDRESS 


Car a: STATE ZIP 


*DUES, Dues include monthly news bulletin. Full membership runs from January through December. 
Quarter membership runs from September through December. 


[ ] New | [ ] 1/4 Membership ($2.50) 
fy PE FSC GEG si ee hie es 6d Tha eae ete aR OO (Gwe Gattis Ferrer, ra eee ea ae Musee SOU 
[ese faucet Cepia et YF Spey wt Serna eta Ao tale are Wek fs tet data cece he O) Pe ebsites eure ater. OO 
[ ] Family Membership. ...ccseceees ieee em MnO ete Pins A tea INC (te oe eee ae epee ae ge ee sve 500.00 
*CONTRIBUTIONS, Jean Davis Memorial Award Fund......$ 
Rare and Endangered Plant Fund...... $ 
Genera 1s tig few if eatkatie ts edatade ten eee $ 


*Remember, all contributions to the Native Plant Society of Oregon, a non-profit organization, 
are tax deductible. Please make checks for dues and contributions payable to 
NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON. Send completed form and full remittance to 
NPSQO MEMBERSHIP CHAIR, MARY FALCONER, 1920 ENGEL AVE. NW, SALEM, OR 9/304 
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The NPSO Bulletin is published monthly by the Native Plant Society of Oregon incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Oregon. You are invited to join. Membership includes Bulletin subscription. 
Use the form provided by local chapters for membership applications or change of address; chapter 
presidents with addresses and phone numbers are listed below. Send forms to: Mary Falconer; 
Membership Chair; 1920 Engel Ave. NW; Salem OR 97304. 


— 
Contributions to the NPSO Bulletin or non-delivery notice should be sent to the editor. Others are oe) 
welcome to use material from the NPSO Bulletin. Courtesy pleads, however, that credit be given to the “4A \’(/* 
author and to the Bulletin. Copy deadline is the 15th of each month. 


NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON 


President: Rhoda Love, 393 FulVue Dr., Eugene OR 97405, 345-6241. 

Vice President: Anne E. Kowalishen, 4949 NE 34th, Portland OR 97212, 288-2736. 

Secretary: Paula Vincent, 1836 Manzanita, Klamath Falls OR 97601, 882-9630. 

Treasurer: Nadine Smith, 1128 Jackson, Eugene OR 97402, 344-6478. 

Board of Directors: Wilbur Bluhm, Florence Ebeling, Marge Ettinger, Cynthia Roberts, 
Larry Scofield, and Veva Stansell. 

NPSO Bulletin Editor: Linda Ann Vorobik, Department of Biology, University of Oregon, 


Rugene OR 97403, 686-3033. 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS 


Blue Mountain: Harry Oswald, Box 459, Pendleton OR 97801, 276-2292. 

Corvallis: Esther McEvoy, 3290 SW Willamette, Corvallis OR 97333, 754-0893, 

Emerald: Leighton Ho, 18264Lincoln, Eugene, OR 97401, 345-4252 

High Desert: Kathleen Cooper, 61548 Oakwood Place, Bend OR 97702 

Mid-Columbia: Keith Chamberlain, Box 151, Mosier OR 97040, 478-3314. Chimophila 
Portland: Virginia Diegel, 16415 NW Brugger Rd., Portland OR 97229, 645-1344, ~~ hnenziesii 
Siskiyou: Darlene Southworth, 496 Beach St., Ashland OR 97520, 482~6341. aaa Peete 


Willamette Valley: George Schoppert, 11265 Phantom Ln. SE, Stayton OR 97383, 859-2613. little prince's pine 
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ANNUAL MEETING MAY 14 anp 15! 


See April Bulletin for the complete details 
of the meeting and for field trip descriptions. 


NPSO ANNUAL MEETING: SCHEDULE 
Friday, May 13. Registration 5-10 p.m. Lodg- 
ing for early arrivals. . 
Saturday, May 14. Breakfast orf -a th. “Reeis= 


tration 8 -10 a.m. Field trips ta choice): 


9:00 a.m. Mt. Baldy in the Coburg Hills, 
led by Herm Fitz. 
9:00 a.m. Lane County Coast, led by Alan 


Curtis and Mike Kaminski. 


9:00 a.m. Finley Wildlife Refuge, led by 
Robert Meinke. 

11:00 a.m. Spencers Butte, led by Rhoda Love. 
3:00 p.m. Willow Creek Wetlands, led by 


Jimmy Kagan. 


Buffet dinner followed by the Annual 


OSC pam. 
Franklin 


Meeting and program speaker, IBS aw 

"Herm" Fitz. 

Sunday, May 15. 

g-12 noon. Borad Meeting, 

10:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. Mt. 
Gala. 


Breakfast 8-ll a.m. 
U of O Campus. 
Pisgah Wildflower 


Annual Meeting Field Trips: 


Annual Meeting field trips will depart from the 
Bean Compiex Parking Lot, uO Campus, at the 
corner of 15th and Moss Streets. Enter. the cam- 
pus via Agate Street, off Franklin Blvd. which 
borders the campus to the North. Carpooling is 
encouraged. Departure times are listed in the 
above schedule. Participants on the Finley Wild- 
life Refuge field trip have the option of leaving 
Bugene at 9:00 a.m. or meeting at the Refuge 
Headquarters at 10:00 a.m. Participants on the 
Spencers Butte trip can also participate in the 
Willow Creek Wetlands field trip later the same 
day. As of this writing many of the trails have 
standing water or are muddy from an unusually 

wet Spring. Wear appropriate footgear. Bring 
sack lunches (your own or pre-order through the 
UO dormitory food service) and lunch beverage. 


Most field trip sites do not have available water. 


OPEN GARDEN INVITATION 


Ken and Robin Lodewick, Emerald Chapter members, 
extend an inviattion to State NPSO visitors to 
view their garden at 2526 University street. 
Their phone number is 344-6533. Open garden will 
be Friday, May 13, at 7:00 p.m. and Saturday, 

May 14, at 9:00 a.m. The Lodewicks have written 
a Field Guide to the Genus Penstemon. Their 
garden shows many native penstemons and other — 
native plants. 


IT 


Jo increase the knowledge of members and public 
in identification and conservation of the native 
plants of the Pacific Northwest. 


BULLETIN oF THE 


OBJECTIVE « 


May 1983 


Election and Questionnaire Results: see p.2 


LOOK AT YOUR MATLING LABEL 


We in the distribution department are 
attempting to impliment a system to help out 
over in the membership department. In the 
upper right-hand corner of your mailing label 
should be either a number or an abbreviation: 


83: you have paid your dues for 1983 
84: you have paid your dues for 1983 


etc. 
*LIFE: you are a life member 
*EXCH: you receive the Bullitin as an 
exchange for your publication 
*COMP: you receive complimemtary Bulletins 
¥note: the same symbols are used in the 


1983 directory 


If you do not agree with the mailing label, 
please inform Mary Falconer, Membership Chair, 
of the correct information. See back cover 
of the Bulletin for Mary's address. 


NPSO 1983 DIRECTORY AT ANNUAL MEETING 


If your courageous editor is up to her 
deadlines, the NPSO membership directory for 
1983 will be available at the Annual meeting. 
If you do not pick up your directory at the 
meeting, it will be mailed to you and will 
reach you sometime in late May or early June. 


The directory will be arranged alphebetically 
by last name or name of organization. 
Abbreviations will be used to indicate NPSO 
chapter affiliation and complimentary or 
exchange memberships. LAV 


BULLETIN EDITORSHIP PASSES 
FROM LINDA TO JULIE AFTER THE JUNE ISSUE 


Linda Vorobik of Eugene, who has done a splen- 
did job editing our Bulletin for the past 2 
years, will be retiring after the June issue. 
Julie Kierstead of Troutdale will take over 
our July Bulletin. I'm positive that all NPSO 
members agree with me that Linda has been a 
most superb editor. Linda, we'll miss you and 
we wish you the best of luck in your career in 
botany and art. And I look forward to working 
with Julie, another fine botanist and artist. 
Many thanks to Linda and to Julie. NPSO is 
lucky to have you both. 


Rnoda Love, President 


ELECTION RESULTS 


The results of the 1983 NPSO statewide elections 
are final. You have chosen the following offi- 
cers for 1983-84: 


President, Rhoda Love, Eugene 
Vice-President, Wilbur Bluhm, Salem 
Secretary, Linda Johnson, Eugene 
Treasurer, Nadine Smith, HBugene 


The following at-large Board Members were elec- 
ted to 2-year terms to expire in 1985: 


Virginia Crosby, Lakeview 
Alan Curtis, Eugene 

Marge Ettinger, Bend 

Shep Wilson, Portland 


I am very pleased to be able to serve one more 
year aS president of our Society, and I am most 
gratified to have such a fine group of fellow 
officers and board members to assist me. 


I wish to thank our nominating committee: Veva 
Stansell, Chair, Ruth Hansen, Jacque Greenleaf, 
Juanita Manley, Harry Oswald, Darlene South- 
worth and Mariana Bornholdt for finding such a 
fine group of cnadidates. Thanks to everyone 
who was willing to run for office. Thanks to 
all our members statewide who voted. All of you 
active individuals across Oregon make our 
society strong. 


Sincere thanks too, to Anne Kowalishen, retiring 
Vice-President, and to Paula Vincent, retiring 
Secretary, for their invaluable contributions 

to NPSO; and to retiring board members Cynthia 
Roberts and Veva Stansell for all their hard 
work. It is a certainty that all of the above 
will continue to be active members. 


Ballots were tabulated by Emerald Chapter 
members Linda Vorobik, Charlene Simpson and 
Leighton Ho. 


Again, thanks to all you active NPSQ-ers. I 
look forward to a fine year ahead. See you all 
at the Annual Meeting in Eugene Mary 14-15. 


Flowers Forever, 
Rhoda Love, President 


NPSO BOARD MEETING 
Sunday, May 15, 1983 - 9:00 a.m. 
University of Oregon Campus 


Dear NPSO Board Members & Committee Chairpersons: 


We will have a short business meeting on Sun- 
day morning, May 15 before going out to the Mt. 
Pisgah Arboretum Wildflower Show. All major 
reports, including Chapter reports, will be 
given at the dinner meeting Saturday evening, 
May 14. (Please bring a written summary ene 
your report for the secretary if possible}. 


Chapter Presidents: please be prepared to re- 
port on notecard sales in your chapter and on 
your chapter's progress (if any) toward achiev- 
ing tax-exampt status, as well as other chapter 
activities. Please be as brief as possible. 


The agenda for the business meeting is very 
short this time, and I feel sure we can get 
through it in less than an hour. If you wish 
to suggest items for the agenda, please write 
or call me before the meeting. Any NPSO member 
is welcome to attend any Board meeting. 


I look forward to seeing you May 14 and 15 
in Eugene! 


Flowers forever! 
Rhoda Love 


President, NPSO =a ee 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


Bulletin items are ranked by the results of 
the 74 questionnaires returned. The items 
were scored in the questionnaire from 

3 (high, desirable) to 1 (low, not so 
desireable}. The average scores are presented 
here. It is good to see that as a group we 
are very concerned with protecting our 
endangered plant species. Congratulations 

to Herm Fitz for being such a popular 


contributor with his Plant Family Profiles! 


Conservation alert, endangered plant 
Plant family profiles 
Taxonomic notes (name changes) 
Identification tricks 
Interesting plant discoveries 
Chapter field trip reports 
Ecological notes 

Other chapter news 
Conservation news 

Conservation alert, general 
Plant illustrations 

Botanical history (Oregon) 
Botany job announcements (Pacif. NW) 
Beginner's botany 

Book reviews 

Native plant gardening 

Wild flower photography 
Conservation essays 

Botanical history (general) 
How to make specimens 

Nature scenes 


* 
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Native Plant Society of Oregon T-Shirts 


Phil Ingallinero and Nadine Smith, Emerald 
Chapter, are working on design and production 
of T-shirts featuring a Trillium and NPSO 
identification to be offered for sale at the 
Annual Meeting. 


AN INVITATION FROM THE MT. PISGAH 
ARBORETUM, LANE COUNTY 


The Mt. Pisgah Arboretum, located just 
minutes from Eugene-Springfield, Oregon, invites 
all NPSO members to visit. If you are unable 
to attend the Arboretum's Wildflower Show and 
Plant Sale on Sunday, May 15, the Arboretum 
hopes you will visit the next time you are in 
the area. 


The 118-acre Arboretum is located on the west 
Slopes of Mt. Pisgah on the banks of the Coast 
Ford of the Willamette River. This is east of 
Lane Community.College, just off Seavey Loop 
Road (see map). ' 


1983 is the Arboretum's 10th Anniversary Year; 
the volunteer organization which is developing 
the Arboretum was incorporated in 1973. Arbore- 
tum volunteers are thrilled with their progress 
so far and believe Mt. Pisgah to be the fastest 
growing Tacility of “ite Kind.in the Raciiac 
Northwest. 


Progress to date includes: construction of 
approximately 6 miles of trails with wooden 
benches and bridges, parking and picnic area 
construction, establishment of a small head- 
quarters building, publication of maps, plant 
and bird lists and self-guiding trail guides 
for adults and children, and clearing of 
brambles and poison oak. 


continued on next page 


MT. PISGAH ARBORETUM, continued 


The latter activity has resulted in a specta- 


cular reward. As the shrubby species have 
been removed, wildflowers have been "released" 
from competetive crowding and shading and have 
experienced a renaissance! The Arboretum now 
is truly a flower lover's delight! Except for 
a few heavily forested areas, the hillsides, 
meadows, and plateaus of the 118-acre Arbore- 
tum are literally carpeted with flowers in the 
spring. You will enjoy fields of camas, fawn 
lillies and trilliums. Hillsides are covered 
with baby-blue eyes and cat's ear. The banks 
of a former river channel glaze with the blue 


of larkspur. {And even the Douglas fir 
forest blooms with fairy slipper, coralroot 
and rattlesnake orchid!) Approximately 300 


species of vascular plants have been catalogued 
at the Arboretum so far. 


This year, on May 15, the Arboretum will host 


its 3rd Annual Wildflower Show and Plant Sale 
and in October an Arboretum Mushroom show will 
take place. Wildflowers in the Arboretum will 
be collected from throughout Lane County by 
Freeman Rowe and students from Lane Community 
College. At least 200 species of wildflowers 
can be expected to be on display for May's 
show. 


The Arboretum receives no public monies and 
has been developed so far with. private dona- 
tions and with volunteer labor. The Aboretum 
would very much appreciate your donation or 
membership if you would care to contribute. 
Membership entitles you to free copies of all 
Arboretum publications and the quarterly news- 
letter, Tree Time. The Arboretum is open to 
the public every day from dawn to dusk and 
admission is free. 


The Arboretum invites you to visit and en- 
joy its lovely plants and varied ecosystems, 
and you are encouraged to join if you like 
what you see and wish to take part in the 
future development of this very fine facility 
which will belong to the people of Oregon and 
the Northwest. 


Rhoda Love 

Former Administrative Assistant 
Mt. Pisgah Arboretum 

Box 5621 | 

Eugene, Oregon 97405 
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WILDFLOWER SHOWS 


Willamette Vailey 


An exhibit of native plants of the Willamette 
Valley will be sponsored by the Willamette 
Valley Chapter on Mother's day Weekend, May 7 
and 8, at Silver Falls State Park. Hours each 
day are 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


This annual event began in 1978 when Blanche 
Sweger of Silverton furnished all the plants 
for the show from her own property. These 
were dug up, carried to the Lodge in tubs, 
buckets and kettles, and later returned to her 
garden. Although the weather was miserable 
for that first Mother's Day show, Blanche re- 
calls, about 700 visitors came to see it. By 
1981 more than 2,000 persons representing 17 
states and 9 countries, were in attendance. 
Each year Blanche spent several days gathering 
the wild plants, transporting them to the Park 
and arranging them in the Lodge, resorting to 
cut specimens as the exhibit grew. During the 
past two years the work was increased by re-~ 
plenishing specimens for a repeat show during 
the following weekend, and hours set aside for 
visits by school children during the week. 


Beginning this year members of the Willamette 
Valley Chapter will assume the preparation and 
staging of the Mother's Day Show under Blanche's 
guidance. The exhibits will focus upon the 
native flora of the Willamette Valley. It will 
be staged in the Lodge at Silver Falls state 
Park. 


south Central Oregon 


A Wildflower show will be held on May 20 
(Friday), and May 21 (Saturday) at the Lake 
County Community Centers Tl Worth. G street, 
Lakeview, Oregon. Hours are 11:30-6:00 on 
Friday and 9:00 to 6:00 on Saturday. The 
Show will display over 200 fresh flowers, 
shrubs, grasses, and trees, according to habi- 
tat. There will be exhibits on Indian use of 
plants, rare plants, noxious weeds,and the 
Lakeview Nature Trail. A slide show will also 
be shown. Plants will be mainly from the 
deserts and forests of Lake and Klamath Coun- 
ties in south central Oregon. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


CORVALLIS CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Wednesday, May 18, 4:30 p.m. Rhoda Love will 
speak on "Hybridization between Native and In- 
troduced Hawthornes in the Willamette Valley." 
Rhoda did her research at the University of 
Oregon on this work for her doctorate degree. 
We will meet in Room 2087, Cordley Hall, 
Oregon State University. 


Field Trip: 


Tentative fieldtrip to the John Day River 
Country with Carolyn Wright, May 21 to 22, 
overnight camping and hiking for spring. 
Flowers. If interested call Esther McEvoy, 
745-0893. 


EMERALD CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


May 2. Wild. Fliowers of the Grassland by 
Tammy Maurer. Tammy is a doctoral student 
at the University of Oregon. Biology Depart- 
ment and also Emerald Chapter Secretary. 
She has worked on her research in Eastern 
Oregon grasslands for several years. 
Business: discuss planning for NPSO 
Library. 


June 6. Flora of the Southern Appalachians, 
by Dr. Frank Lang. Dr. Lang teaches syste- 


matic botany and scientific illustration at 
Southern Oregon State College. 


Field Trips: 


May 9. 7:00 p.m. to dark. Open Garden. A 
visit to the garden of Ken and Robin Lode- 
wick, 2526 University Street. At peak bloom 
are many native penstemons, lewisias and 
Other native plants. Call the Lodewick's at 
344-6533 for directions. 


May 14. Annual Meeting field trips. See 
April. Bulteting, 


May 28-29. Rogue River near Wolf Creek, 
Merlin and Galice on Saturday, and Pilot 
Rock (Cascades on the Oregon, California 
border) on Sunday. Visit Linda Vorobik's 
Arabis study sites and see a great variety 
of flowering plants on serpentine and 

other soils. Short hikes only. Leave South 
Eugene High School Parking Lot at 8:00 a.m. 
Prerepistration required. Calil..banda, 
686-3033 for directions and camping informa- 
Con. | 


June 4. Eagles Rest, 17 miles above Lowell. 
A massive basaltic outcrop with sheer 
cliffs below. An easy hike through forest 
to the top. Leave Lane Community College 
southside parking lot at 9:00 a.m. Leader, 
Linda Johnson, 747-4048. 


June 25. Grassy Mtn., Southeast of Cottage 
Grove. Atlan Curtis, leader. More in the 
June Bulletin. 


June 25. Iron Mountain on the South Santianm. 
An Obsidian trip with leaders, Ken and Robin 
Lodewick. More in the June Bulletin. 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Tuesday, May 31 at 7:30 p.m. This is our 
last meeting for the spring season. It will 
be held at the Herbarium on the Central 
Oregon Community College campus. Location: 
end floor of Modoc Hall, in the wing that 
joins Modoc and Ochoco, north of the Library. 
Harvey Waldron will show us around the 
herbarium. If you've ever had questions 
about identifying certain plants this will 
be your chance to examine neatly pressed and 
labeled specimens. 


Rigccd- trices: 


Satuday, May 21. We will travel to the 
Nature Conservancy's Lawrence Grasslands 
Preserve near Shaniko. This over 400 acre 
area of Columbia basalt scablands hasn't 
been grazed in over 60 years and offers a 
wide assortment of flowers, including 
Several endangered species. We will meet 
at 8:30 a.m. at the MacDonalds parking 
Lot, 


June 18. Black Hill —Lost Forest -Sand 
Dunes area, with BLM Botanist Virginia 
Crosby. 


July 9. Iron Mountain. Marge Ettinger 
Will lead. . 


July 30. Gold Bog, with Jack Schwartz. 


August 13. Broken Top Area. Stu Garrett 
will lead. 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


May 10, 7:00 p.m.,First United Methodist 
Church. The program will be uncommon 
plants in the Mt. Hood National Forest. 
Rick Brown will present the program. 


Field Trips: 


May 7. Forman Point. Dr. John Hammond, 
jeader. Carpool 7:00 a.m. in the Dep't. of 
Motor Vehicles parking lot, NE 60th and 
Glisan, or meet at the rest stop in Govern- 
ment Camp at 9:15. 


May 14. NPSO Annual Meeting. 


May el. Smith Rocks. Glen Walthall, leader. 
Carpool at 7:00 a.m. in the DMV lot as above 
or meet in the Smith Rocks State Park park- 
ing lot at 10:00. 


May 28. Kalmiopsis Area. George Lewis, 
leader. Meet Saturday noon in the parking 
lot of Cave Junction Inn, thirty miles south 
of Grants Pass on US 199 for this two-day 
Memorial Day weekend field trip. 


June 4. Tighe Creek Area. Rick Brown, lea- 
der. Meet 7:30 a.m. in the DMV lot as above. 


Rick plans a loop trip within the proposed 
Badger Creek Wilderness. 


— 
CHAPTER NEWS, continued 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


May l2. Plants of the Wallowa Mt. Range. 

A slide program by Joan Seevers, Medford 
District botanist, and Rick Pruz, forester. 
A rich sampling of the flora and unique 
habitat in the heavily glaciated Wallowa 
mts. of northeast Oregon. 7:30 p.m., Room 
ies CLenwe ides.“ Sosc’, 


June 9. Dwain Goforth of the Northern 
California Native Plant Society will talk 
on his work on Arabis and other flora in 

the Smith River country in northern Cali-~ 
fornia and the impact of the Gasquet mining. 


Field Trips: 


May 14-15. NPSO Annual Meeting, Eugene. 


Call Wayne Rolle to arrange rides 482-0093. 


May 14. Applegate Area. Easy walk on 
private land and picnic. Meet at Ashland 
Bi-Mart 9:00, and Medford K-Mart at 9:30. 
Dave Garcia 899-9039. 


Meetings: No meetings until September. 


Freld Trips: 


Saturday and Sunday, May 7 and 8, 9:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m. Silver Falls State Park. 

Annual Exhibit of Native Plants of the Willa- 
mette Valley. sponsored by the Willamette 
Valley Chapter. Free, 


Saturday, May 14. Finle Wildlife Refuge, 
NPSO Annual Meeting field trip. Carpool 
at south Salem K-Mart, SE corner, 8:00 a.m, 


Sunday, May 15. Mt, Pisgah Arboretum Wild- 


flower Show. NPSO Annual Meeting event. 
Carpool at south Salem K-Mart, SE corner, 
sts O10 lee a ie 


Saturday, May 21. Mt, Hebo, with J. Morris 
Johnson and WOSC botany class. Carpool at 
South Salem K-Mart at 7:30 a.m. Or meet at 
7:45 on Hwy. 22 and 13 miles west of Salen, 
at the intersection with Hwy 223, which 
occurs 3/, miles west of Hwy. 99W. Small 


parking area is on SE corner of this inter- 


May 28, 29, 30. Lemmingsworth Gulch and Section. Information: 838-3995, 
Oregon Coast. Newly proposed research 
natural area with extensive Darlingtonia Saturday, June 4. Saddle Mountain. Meet 


bogs. Car Camp. Meet at Ashland Bi-Mart at south Salem K-Mart at 7:00 p.m. for car- 
8:00 and Medford K-Mart at 8:30. Dave pool. Or meet at Trailhead in Saddle Mtn. 
Garcia 899-9039 or Wayne Rolle 482-0093. State Park off Hwy. 26 at 10:00 a.m. Leader, 
June 4. Neil Creek. Close to Ashland. Easy George Schoppert (859-2613). 

hike and potluck lunch at the Joy's. Meet 

at Medford K-Mart 8:30 and Ashland Bi-Mart 

9:00. Gill Plunkett 482-8085. 


Workshop: UNIVERSITY OF OREGON HERBARIUM 


May 7. Threatened and Endangered Plants of 
southwest Oregon. Joan Seevers, botanist 
for BLM, will help us familiarize ourselves om AR 
with some of the many sensitive species fh mun 

found in the Siskiyous and the southern ey A tL). 0.0 4, bantfetaad, wellafp 
Cascades. We will focus on field charac- 

teristics, habitat preference, associated ies 
Species and known locations. Slides, draw~ 
ings and herbarium specimens will be used. 
9:00 a.m. to noon, Room 171, Science Buil- 
ding, SOSCe 


Oregon anemone, Saxifraga integrifolia, and 


WREN PRAIRIE FIELD TRIP Calypso bulbosa were found in Bloom. 


March 17, 1983 


Corvallis Chapter members will visit Wren 
Prairie several times during this blooming 
Season in order to compile a species list for 
the site. ; 


tne Nature Conservancy has expressed an in- 
terest in purchasing Wren Prairie from the BLM 
because of its value as a remnant of the native 
Willamette Valley bunch grass community. So 
far the BLM has made no public decision concer- 
ning the sale. The property could be sold to 
adjacent property owners in which case ot 
would probably be put to agricultural use. 


The luck o' the Irish smiled on l2 of us 
from Emerald and Corvallis Chapters when we 
visited the BLM's Wren Prairie property on St. 
Patrick's Day. The sun shone warmly and all 
the expedition memers enjoyed the outing and 
the break from the rain. 


Wren Prairie is a l0-acre BLM parcel 
Scheduled for sale this year. It is the site 
of an old stage road and is located mere 
minutes west of Corvallis (T 11S, R 6W, Sec. 
28). The parcel is long and narrow with no 
access to a road and is surrounded by culti- 


vated fields and grazing land. When the Corvallis Chapter assessment is com- 


plete, NPSO will be in a position to comment 
with regard to the importance of the Wren 
Prairie site. Bulletin readers will be kept 
informed. 


We found this parcel to be an open, sunny 
hillside strip with some oak and a small patch 
of Douglas fir forest. Susie Seyer identified 
the grasses, of which several (i.e. Festuca rub- 


ra) are native Willamette Valley bunch grasses. Rhoda Love, President 


ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT: An Update 


The Administration's attitude toward the en- 
dangered species program is reflected in a 
January 31 press release from the Interior 
Department. The Department takes credit for 
providing "an increase of nearly $1 million 
for 17 high-priority recovery actions invol= 
ving 40 endangered species." High-priority 
species are named, but the department only 


requested an increase of $514,000 for recovery; 


the remaing $416,000 would come from money re~ 
stored by Congress last year. The press 
release also ignored mention of $3 million in 
state grants and law enforcement money that the 
Department recommended be eliminated. Instead 
of the "nearly $1 million increase" claimed in 
the press release, In terior's plans for a re-~ 
covery budget could be better characterized as 
a net decrease of nearly $2.5 million. 


New and severe cuts are proposed for the Us 


Forest Service and BLM endangered species work, | 


along with drastic increases in timber cutting 
and other resource development. The Forest 
Service would have to cut endangered species 
efforts by $208,000 and 6 personnel, leaving 
$1.1 million and 28 personnel. BLM would 
suffer even more severe cuts. Allocation of 
endangered species funds within BLM's wildlife 
budget is not detailed, but Interior has pro- 
posed to cut its budget by 31%. to $10,515,000 
and by 89 persons (25%) to 271. These cuts 
would be exacerbated by reductions in other 
land management functions, and a great increase 
in timber cutting support. 


What you can do 


Adequate funding to carry out Congress! man- 
date in reauthorizing the ESA is essential. 
James Watt has said that the Administration 
would use funding and economy aS an excuse to 
make changes it cannot make legislatively. The 
Administration's recommendatons for funding 
federal endangered species programs certainly 
reflect this intent. The Senate and House 
appropriations committees have the Administra- 
tion's proposed budget, and the subcommittees 
have begun appropriations hearings. Markup 
(subcommittee and committee amendments) of 
appropriations bills should begin in mid May 
or early June. Write to Mark Hatfield, R., 
Senate Appropriations Committee, and Les Au- 
Coin, . D., House Appropriations Committee. 

The Interior Appropriations Subcommittees 
have authority over the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Bureau pf Land Management, and 
the U.S. Forest Service, even though the 
Forest Service is actually a part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. (When writing to 
the Interior subcommittees, refer to a 
express your support for the testimony given 
by the National Audubon Society.) 


For Further Information 


A nine-page report titled "The Endangered 
Species Budget," may be obtained by sending 
¢2,00 to the Center for Environmental Educa- 
tion, 624 9th Street, NW, Washington, DG. 
20001. A copy of National Audubon Society 
President Emeritus Elvis Stahr's testimony 
before the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
for Interior and Related Agencies may be ob- 
tained from the National Audubon Society, , 
645 Pennsylvania Ave., SE, Washington Dec, 
20003. 


[from Endangered Species Act Reauthorization 
Bulletin, Number 10, April 6, 7983] 


PROGRESS BEING MADE AT LEACH BOTANICAL PARK 


Leach Botanical Park, 6704 SE 1l2énd, Portland, 
761-9503. Crews of volunteers are working in 
the gardens every Saturday at 9:00 a.m. and 
1:00. p.m.at Leach Park. More volunteers are 
needed, bring a pair of gloves and join us ... 

Oregon Parks Foundation has awarded Leach Gar- 
den Friends a grant of $1000 for our education 
intern, Bruce Hansen, to carry out environmen- 
.tal science programs to classes of school 
children ... Any NPSO Chapter would be welcome 
for a special tour of Leach Park, call to 
arrange a time. Thanks to Multnomah District 
#14 Gardents Clubts $10,000. gift, loans from 
the 40 Mile Loop Land Trust and interested 
friends, construction of a parking lot on a 
property adjacent to the Park will begin in 
May. The Grand Opening of Leach Park home and 
grounds will be in September '83. Guided tours 
continue every Saturday at 10:00 a.m. by Leach 
Garden Friends. A new iris inominata bed, do- 
nated by Dorothy Marshall, will be in bloom 
this spring. Leach Botanical Park's focus on 
NW native plants makes our relationship with 
NPSO a very special one. 


For further information contact: 
Bette Streitmatter, 761-9503 or 760-6618 


a 
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I'd like te be a Friend of Leach Garden. 
My name is ° 
Address 


cee oD ee Beep 
I'd like to donate $1.00 or more: $ 


Mail to: LEACH GARDEN FRIENDS 
12924 SE Knapp 
Portiand, Oregon 97236 


COLUMBIA GORGE APPRECIATION WEEKEND 
June 18 and 19, 1983 


The Friends of the Columbia Gorge is coordi- 
nating 41 Columbia Gorge hikes in two days in 
cooperation with 23 hiking clubs in the states 
of Oregon and Washington. 


Here is an opportunity to discover a new 
trail. There is one for every level of ability. 
Included are hikes to Angels Rest, Devils Rest, 
Dog Mountain, Eagle Creek, Hamilton Mountain, 
Herman Creek, Horsetail Falls-Triple Falls, 
Indian Point, McCord Creek Falls, Nesmith 
Point, Oneota Gorge/Triple Falis, Red Bluff, 
Ruckel Ridge/Ruckel Creek, Silver Star Moun- 
tain, Starvation Ridge/Mt. Defiance, Table 
Mountain, Wahkeena Falls, Multnomah Falls, 

Wind Mountain and Grassy Knoll, Wygant-Chet- 
woot, Archer Creek/Beacon Rock, Dry Creek 
Falls, Horsethief Butte Petroglyphs, Moffett 
Creek, Nesika Lodge, Nick Eaton Ridge, Tom 
McCall Scenic Wayside, and Wauna Point. There 
will also be runs to Tanner Butte and Wahtum 
Lake, and bike tours along portions of the 

old Scenic Highway. 


All of the planned hikes are led by experts 
and are thoroughly described in the Gorge 
Appreciation Weekend Brochure available at key 
outdoor stores and the Friends of the Columbia 
Gorge offices, 519 SW Third Ave., Portland, 
and 1306 Main Street, Vancouver. 


Tell your friends about this opportunity to 
express their.appreciation for the Gorgeous 
Gorge. For further information contact Friends 
of the Columbia Gorge at (206) 694-6717 in 
Vancouver, (206) 622-4590 in Seattle, or (503) 
241-3762 in Portland. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


Malheur National Forest 
The Malheur National Forest needs volunteers 


to aid in its sensitive plant monitoring program. 


This may be an excellent opportunity for NPSO 
members to contribute to an increase in know- 
ledge of an important group of native plants, 
which will help in our efforts to conserve them. 
Interested persons should contact: 

Robert Alvarado, Wildlife Biologist 

Malheur National Forest 

139 NE Dayton St. 

John Day, Oregon 97485 

(503) 575-1731 (ext. 343) 


PARKS AND WILDLIFE WORK PROJECTS 


The OEC is organizing a series of volunteer 
work projects, and we'd like you to help. 
Individuals, families, and groups are invited 
to join Oregon Environmental Council in show- 
ing that we really care about our state's 
parks and wildlife. 


This spring, OEC volunteer work crews will 
plant trees, clear trails, paint buildings, 
and pick up litter in state parks in the 
Columbia Gorge on April 23, and on the Oregon 
Coast on May 14. Then we'll develop. stream- 
Side wildlife habitat in central Oregon on 
June 4. We hope you'll join us. 


Volunteers must provide transportation (OEC 
will arrange carpools), some tools (shovels, 
pruning shears), work gloves, food and beve- 
rage. The state agencies will provide job 
supervision and some tools. OEC will provide 
crew leaders and naturalists, carpool arrange- 
ments, advice on camping near the areas, and 
an orientation talk to your group, if you like. 


There is no cost for joining a work crew, but 
please Sign up early so we can arrange crew 
leaders and transportation. Send the form 
below to OEC, and we'll send you details on 
your projects and meeting times and places. 
If you have questions, call Char Corkran at 
643-1349 (day of eve.) or OEC at 222-1963. 
Let's work together for our state's parks and 


wildlife! * Oregon. Environmental Counc 
NAME | NAME OF GROUP 
ADDRESS 
PHORE - Home | Work 


NUMBER OF ADULTS 
WORK PROJECT(S) 
NEED RIDES(FOR HOW MANY 7) 
WILL BRING SOME TOOLS 


NUMBER OF KIDS 


PLANT FAMILY PROFILES 
By Herm Fitz 


The Aceraceae ~ MAPLE FAMILY 

The Aceraceae, or Maple Family, is a smal] family of 
Shrubs and trees, some large, a few evergreen, of 
mountainous and upland habitats of the north temperate 
regions. Centered in China, this group consists of 
only two genera and somewhat over 100 species. One 
genus, Dipteronia, with two species, is found only in 
China. The other, the Maples (acer), with over 100- 
species, 1S of enormous geographical range, the 
evergreen species extending to southern China, to 
Malaysia and Java. Only four species are found in. 
Oregon outside of cultivation: Bigleaf Maple (a. 
macrophyllum), found mostly west of the Cascade 
Mountains along streambanks, rivers, and in canyons 

at lower elevations; Vine Maple (a. circinatum), in 
the same range as Bigleaf, but extending farther from 
shaded streambanks into damp woods as a member of the 
understory; Douglas Maple (a. glabrum var. douglasii) 
on moist slopes at higher elevations in the Cascade, 
Blue, and Wallowa Mountains, north to British Columbia, 
east to the Rockies, and south to California; and 

Box Elder (a. negundo), a native of the eastern United 
States escaped from cultivation and established in 
Wallow, Baker, and Malheur Counties. | 
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A shoot of Mountain Maple 

(A. giabrum var. douglasii). 

Note the few-flowered corymbose inflorescence - the 
terminal flower already beginning to mature a double 
winged samarg » the angle between wings characteristical ly 
less than 90°. The leaves are opposite, 3-5 lobed, and 


coarsely twice serrate. 


continued on next page 


AGE OF KIDS 


HAVE EXTRA RIDES (FOR HOW MANY ?) 
_WOULD LIKE ORIENTATION TALK TO GROUP 


Send form to: Oregon Environmental Council, 2637 SW Water Ave,, Portland, OR 97210 


- /] - 


PLANT FAMILY PROFILES, continued 


These plants, with sap often milky, are characterized 
by branches that grow in opposite pairs. Within the 


entire family, the opposite leaves may be highly variable: 


simple or compound, entire or deeply toothed, un lobed 
or deeply lobed, with no stipules. The flowers, borne 
in corymbs, racemes, or panicles, are regular, and 
usually bear a “staminal dis¢," a more or less fleshy, 
often lobed, usually flat, structure upon which the 
ovary and stamens are inserted. The perianth parts 
(sepals and petals) arise from below this disc, and 
are in series of four or five each, or rarely absent. 


There is a tendency in this family toward the dioecious 
condition (sexes separate on separate plants), and in 
some species the result has been achieved. Others are 
"androdioecious,” or with staminate and perfect flowers 
on separate plants; but some remain "andromonoecious,- 
or with staminate and perfect flowers on the same 

plant (ours). Stamen number is commonly eight, though 
varies from 4 to 10. The superior ovary consists of 
two fused, laterally compressed carpels, with two 
locules, each with two ovules on axile placentation. 
The resulting paired fruits are samaras, each with a 
membranous wing. 


The beautiful foliage and spectacular autumn colors 
displayed by many members of this family make them 
popular as ornamentals; one is used for timber (a. 
pseudoplatanus), another for sugar (a. saccharum). 


A sprig of Vine Maple (a. circinatum). 

Note the angle between Samara wings 15 
greater than 90°. The leaves have seven to 
nine jJobes and are only once serrate. 


Single flower taken from a raceme of the 
Bigleaf Maple (Aa. macrophyllum). Note the 
small perianth parts, the 10-lobed fleshy 
staminal disc, the 10 inserted stamens upon 
the disc, with hairy filaments, and the 
embryonic wings emerging through the dense 
pubescence. The stigma is bilobed, 


Lowry 


A flowering raceme and developing leaf 

of Bigleaf Maple (A. macrophyllum). Note 
the deeply five-lobed leaves with entire 
margins. Inset is mature fruit - a double 
winged samara. 


Because we have three kinds of flowers according 
to the sexual components, we must write three kinds 
of formulae: 


Staminate (0%): CalO)4-5 ¢_(0)4-5 <8(4-10) 5 


Perfect (9): 


0 
cql0)4-5 ¢o(0)4-5 <8(4-10) ,(2) 


Pistillate (9): cq(0)4-5 6, (0)4-5 0 (2) 


Members of this family are easy to recognize: A 
Shrub or tree, with opposite branches, opposite 
leaves, ours palmately-lobed, entire to coarsely 
biserrate, with small flowers in racemes or corymbs, 
exhibiting the staminal disc and a bilobed ovary 
which develops into a double-winged samara - - is — 
surely a member of the Aceraceae - the Maple Family. 


Now that Oregon flowers are 
where, what better gift can 
or yourself, than a package 


Just think what you can get 
8 different cards depicting 


SPRING IS NPSO NOTECARD TIME! 


in bloom every- 
you give a friend, 
of NPSO notecards? 


for a mere $2.50: 
Oregon Rare 8 


Endangered flowers; drawings by Linda Vorobik, 
one of the Northwest's finest botanical illus- 
trators; high quality printing, paper and 
envelopes you canbe proud to use; and you help 
to spread our conservation message. 


What could make a better or more appropriate 
gift for: weddings, graduations, birthdays, 
anniversaries, friendship and other occasions? 


Purchase cards at your chapter meetings or at 
our Annual Meeting in Eugene May 14 and 15 for 
$2.50 per package. Or order packages from 
Charlene Holzwarth (address below) for $3.00. 


Chapters may order cards in lots of 20 packages 
for $40.00 from: Charlene Holzwarth (284-3444) 
2524 NE 34th, Portiand, OR 97212. 


RERRRREAARREKER ROTANTCAL ILLUSTRATION *## #8 #XXXKEREK 
University of Oregon Summer Session 


Botanical Illustration 

Instructor: Linda Ann Vorobik, Bulletin Editor 
Biology 199, Special Studies 

June 22 - August 12, Monday and Wednesday, 

1:30 - 4:30 p.m. 7 

2 credit hours, 
ue Registration: 


$68 
June 20. 


a4 : I am very excited about teaching this course, as I 
‘ wiil be gone from Eugene for one year after this 
Summer. JI need 15 students in order for the course 
fi to be offered, so if you are interested, please 
= contact me. I will send you more complete details 
| ; if you call or write: Linda Ann Vorobik, Department 


of Biology, U of 0, Eugene, OR 97403, 686-3033. 
RERRHRRRRR RRR RRRRARRRERR Thanks HEX RERRRRKEKRRERRRER 
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The NPSO Bulletin is published monthly by the Native Plant Society of Oregon incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Oregon. You are invited to join. Membership includes Bulletin subscription. 
Use the form provided by local chapters for membership applications or change of address; chapter 
presidents with addresses and phone numbers are listed below. Send forms to: Mary Falconer; 
Membership Chair; 1920 Engel Ave. NW; Salem OR 97304. | 


Contributions to the NPSO Bulletin or non--delivery notice should be sent to the editor. Others are 
welcome to use material from the NPSO Bulletin. Courtesy pleads, however, that credit be given to the 
author and to the Bulletin. Copy deadline is the 15th of each month. 
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PLASH! CONSERVATION ALERT! 
SALEM DISTRICT BLM DOCUMENTS RELEASED 


The Bureau of Land Management, Salem District, 
has released two documents which all concerned 
NPSO members should order at once and study 
carefully. 


I urge all members to write at once to: 
Joe Dose 
Salem BLM 
Lilie Patrny Kd, she. POSBox 3227 
Salem, OR 97302 

and request: 
(1) The Westside Salem Proposed Decision 
Document which covers the proposed decisions 
involved in the 10-year timber management 
plan on the western portion of the Salem 
District. This covers BLM timber operations 
in Benton, Columbia, Lincoln, Poik, Tilla- 


mook, Washington, Yamhill, Clatsop, Multnomah, 


and Lane Counties, 


and(2) The Final Eastside Salem Environmental 
Impact Statement. This establishes the BLM 
timber management plan for Clackamas, Linn, 
Marion, and Multnomah Counties. 


Please study these documents carefully when they 
arrive. Our group is most interested in whether 
or not rare plants, plant habitats and sensitive 
plant communities are being considered by the 
BLM in its timber management plans. | 


If you are not satisfied with the BLM's plans 
for plant protection in these documents, please 
respend at once by expressing your concern to: 

Wilidam G. Léeavell 

Oregon State Director BLM 

PO Box 2965. 


Portland, Oregon 97208 


With copies of your letter to Senators Mark O. 
Hatfield and Bob Packwood, 


Thanks for your help. 
RHODA LOVE 
NPSO State President 


LOST & FOUND NOTE: A large navy blue sweat 
Shirt (hood & zipper) was found following 
Sunday's Board Meeting. Owner may claim from 
Rhoda Love. 


NOTE: A video tape of the Portland TV program 
on Rare Plants of the Willamette Valley 1s 
available. This can be shown on closed cir- 
cuit TV at meetings or for educational 
orograms. Contact Rhoda Love if you wish to 
use this video tape. 


‘. MATIVE PLANT SOCIETY of OREGON 


OBJECTIVE ° 

x Jo increase the knowledge of members and public 
in identification and conservation of the native 

plants of the Pacific Northwest, 


JUNE 1983 


WILDERNESS BILL NOW FACES SENATE 


On March 21, 1983, Congress passed the Ore- 
gon Forest Wilderness Bill (HR 1149) by an 
overwhelming margin. Two days later, Assistant 
secretary of Agriculture John Crowell -- who 
wants immediate release of all RARE II] areas 
for exploitation purposes -- granted a ninety 
day interim protection for the areas identified 
ith erie. Dati, 


However, the struggle is not over yet. It 
is Senator Hatfield's turn to bring up the bill 
and have it passed in the Senate. According to 
Tom Fineson, who is Hatfield's key aide on the 
bill, work on the billamay start the first or 
second week in May. 


It is now absolutly essential that Senator 
Hatfield hears from us frequently; the timber 
industry is and will be lobbying their cause 
constantly. If we don't write and/or call 
on a Large scale "our bill" as Jikely to be cut 
down from its present size of 1.2 million acres, 
There are rumors that the Senator may be un- 


willing to look at the study section of HR 1149; 
this would eliminate magnificent areas like 


the Three Sisters Wilderness and additions 
around Waldo Lake. In your letters or phone 
calls, please express support for this area 
and ask that it be added to the bill as 


instant Wilderness. Also worth mentioning 


is our "backyard wilderness" Hardesty Moun- 
tain. We cannot afford to lose another 

piece of low élevation Old Growth, especially 
one that's so close to Eugene. 


Many famous areas have not been considered 
in the House bill. Among them are Eagle Cap 
Additions, Old Cascade Additions, Grande 
Ronde Canyon, parts of North Fork John Day 
Wilderness, to mention a few. Please ask that 
they be included. 


If you are concerned, please care and con- 
tact Senator Hatfield. Remember that Oregon's 
Forest Wilderness Potential is over 3 million 
acres in size. Only about 35% of that was in- 
juded in the House bill. Further reductions 
cannot be accepted. We will need to lobby 
for more, Since if we don't get it the timber 
industry will for sure. 


Senator Mark Hatfield 
Senate Office Building 
Washington; Die... 20510 
(202) 224-3755 


High Desert Chapter to host the 
1984 Annual Meeting! 


NPSO ANNUAL MEETING 
HELD IN EUGENE MAY 14-15 


The NPSO State Annual Meeting, hosted this 
year by the Emerald Chapter, was held at the 
University of Oregon in Eugene on Saturday and 
Sunday, May 14 and 15. 


Despite rainy weather, the meeting was judged 
a big success by the 60 to 30 NPsdOers. from 
throughout Oregon (one from Washington State) 
who attended. Appreciation from all those who 
attended must go to Charlene Simpson and her 
committee of Emerald Chapter members who plan- 
ned and lead the field trips, provided for 
lodging and meais, and coordinated decorations, 
centerpieces, T-shirts and literature. 


Saturday Field Trips. The four Saturday 
field trips all took place despite the rain. 
Herm Fitz lead a group up Mt. Baldy; Alan Curtis 
took members to the Coast; Jimmy Kagan showed a 
party the new Willow Creek Natural Area; and 
Rhoda Love and several others climbed Spencer's 
Butte. Details of these trips will appear in 
July's Bulletin. (Leaders of these trips, 
please send written highlights to Julie Kierstead, 
editor, bar June... Thanks, Rais) 


T-Shirts. Our newly-designed NPSO T-shirts 
flew in by plan from California just hours before 
members began arriving for the meeting! The 
shirts, with the NPSO logo printed in green (and 
redesigned by Nadine Smith, NPSO State TReasurer) 
are available in white or buff and in 4 sizes. 

The price is $6. T9 per shirt (no extra charge for 
extra large size!). Shirts will be for sale 

at local chapter meetings or you may order yours 
directly by sending your preference of color 
(white or buff) and size (S, M, L, X-L) to 
Leighton Ho, President, Emerald Chapter. Please 
enclose $6.75 per Sie plus $1.00 for postage. 


Notecards. Charlene Holzwarth, NPSO Notecard 
Chairperson, brought an ample supply of cards, 
and sales at the meeting were brisk. We have 
sold nearly half of the 1,000 packs of cards 
printed in December. Charlene reminded us to in- 
form prospective card purchasers that Oregon as 
yet has no law to protect rare plants. Notecard 
sales can help by financing research and legis- 
lative efforts. Cards cost $2.50 per packet 
of 8 different designs at Chapter meetings, and 
$3.00 if ordered by mail. Send orders to: 
Charlene Holzwarth, 2524 NE 34th, Portland, OR 
G7ele. 


Saturday Night's Supper Meeting and Program. 
After a splendid buffet supper (barbecued chicken 
and stuffed peppers!) attended by approximately 
65 members, the group assembled in an adjacent 
meeting room for the Annual Meeting. Rhoda Love, 
State President, introduced the new officers: 
Wilbur Bluhm, Vice-President and Linda Johnson, 
Secretary, and the new Board Members: Virginia 
Crosby, Alan Curtis, and Shep Wilson. Nadine 
Smith, Treasurer, announced that when 4 more 
packs of notecards have been sold, we will have 
recouped our printing costs and all additional 
card revenues will go for rare plant research 
and protection. 


Mary Falconer, Chair of the Jean Davis 
Memorial Scholarship Committee announced that 
Bob Meinke of OSU is the recipient of the $1000 
Davis Scholarship for 1983-84. 


Linda Vorobik, retiring see cca 
designed and typed by. Linda, have been eveciat al 
and are available now. Rosters not picked up 
at the Annual Meeting will be mailed to members, 
Rhoda Love, President, presented Linda with a 
gift edition of The Travels of Karl Linnaeus 
in appreciation for Linda's 2 years as Bulletin 
BiGhisote. © — © Oh am Bw * ltr ee 


After brief Chapter reports, the audience of 
approximately 80 NPSOers and guests were treated 
to a musical and visual extravaganza by long- ° 
time NPSO member Dr. Herm Fitz who spoke on the 
Flora of the McKenzie Drainage. 


Sunday's Board Meeting. At 9:00 a.m. 
officers, Chapter Presidents and Board Members 
assembled for a brief business meeting. A draft 
copy of the new R & E Status Report (update of 
Rare, Threatened and Endangered Vascular Plants 


A Np ES le rs NR 


in Oregon, by Siddall, Chambers aoe Wagner, 


and Jimmy Kagan of TNC. A draft copy has been 
handed to Rhoda Love, and when final revisions 
are complete, this will be made available to 
members. 


Nadine Smith, State Treasurer, reported that 
NPSOQ operations have become more expensive in 
the past year. After some discussion, the Board 
gave approval for the State President to be re- 
imbursed at the rate of approximately $20 per 
month for expenses of the office. A detailed 
budget will be prepared by the September meeting 
of the Board. 


A brisk discussion was held on the subject of 
collecting plants on NPSO field trips. The 
Board resolved to reemphasize our guidelines 
and make our ethical code available to all men-~ 
bers and field trip leaders. (Normally these are 
printed just once a year in the July edition of 
the Bulletin.) A brief summary of our code, 
which discourages collecting on NPSO trips, will 
be printed in each edition of the Bulletin from 
now on. ie 


Board members voted that Chapters will dis- 
tribute to each new member who joins at a 
Chapter meeting: (1) a copy of the latest 
Builetin; (2) a copy of the’ NPSO Book List, and 
(3) a copy of the State Membership Roster. Mem- 
bers who join by mail will receive these by 
mail from the Membership Chairman. 


Finally, it was decided that the September 
meeting of the Board will take place at Siski- 
you Chapter. Specific place and date will be 
announced later. 


The meeting was adjourned so that members 
might attend the Mt. Pisgah Arboretum Wild- 
flower Show. Thank you everyone for attending, 
and thank you again to Emerald Chapter for 
providing an excellent Annual Meeting. 


Rhoda Love, President 


ANNUAL MEETING CHAIR THANKS COMMITTEE 


My very special thank you to all Emerald Chap- 
er members who helped to make our annual meet- 
ing a success. The meeting was attended by 
approximately 75 persons representing our 
eight chapters from around the state. Special 
mention is given to planning committee members: 
Alan Curtis, registration form and field trip 
leader; Tammy Maurer, name tags; Phil Ingalli- 
nero and Nadine Smith, T-Shirts; Dot Leland, 
Mike Kaminski and Rhoda Love, field trips; 

and Juanita Manley, Treasurer, who received 
registrations and money and who kept the 
records straight. 


I also want to thank others who gave of their 
time: Leighton Ho and Linda Vorobik, regis- 
tration packets and publicity; Daphne Stone, 
flower arrangements; Nan Kennedy and Coburn 
Lenfest, registration; Bob Meinke and Jimmy 
Kagan, field trip leaders. I am especially 
indebted to Herm Fitz-.who took on the double 
pesponsibelity of field trip, Leader and 
program speaker. Please accept my "Thanks" 
one and all. 


Charlene Simpson 


Annual Meeting Arrangements, Chair 
WALK AROUND WALDO LAKE 
Sunday, sept. 4, 1983 
Obsidians, Inc., Eugene's hiking, climbing 
and conservation club, is sponsoring a one-day 
Benefit Hike around Waldo Lake in affiliation 
with the Oregon Natural Resources Council. 


Day weekend, 
2O0-mile 


The Hike will be held on Labor 
Sunday, September 4, 1983, on the 
Waldo Lake Trail (#3590). 


The purpose of the hike is to provide an 
opportunity for outdoor recreationists from 
around Oregon to gather together for the enjoy- 
ment of a tremendous outdoor experience in the 
company of others with similar interests. In 
addition, each participant will be asked to 
obtain pledges of support for each mile hiked 
from those who do not wish to participate but 
would like to support conservation activities 
of the sponsoring bodies. 


The proceeds from this Benefit Hike will go 
to the Oregon Natural Resources Council in their 
efforts to secure the Waldo Lake area and other 
outstanding primitive areas in Oregon as Wil- 
derness. 


As you consider your summer schedule, please 
plan on participating in what will be a very 
enjoyable outing and a highly worthwhile pro- 
eb SRGSIE 


For more information and registration 
materials contact Obsidians, Inc., Walk Around 
Waldo, PO Box 322, Eugene, Oregon 97440, or 
call (503) 343-6462. 


NATIVE PLANT GARDENING: 
DOING IT THE ETHICAL WAY 


The March issue of the NPSO bulletin contain- 
ed an article on how the plant trade put pressure 
on endangered and threatened species all over the 
world. At the end of the article there was a 
list of "things you can do" and the first two 
items were: 

1. refrain from collecting plants in the 
wild. 
buy only from dealers who sell propa- 
gated plants (These are also part of 
our NPSO guidelines.) 


on 


I am a gardening fanatic, so the guidelines 
had a great impact on me. Instead of bringing 
to mind rare Peruvian orchids and Arizona cacti, 
the guidelines made me think of the wild mer Tne 
Sisymbrium, coastal aster, and wax myrtle TIT 
carefully transferred from wild quarters to my 
own gardens. For people like me, and probably 
many of you, pansies and petunias just won't 
do. Not only are natives attractive, but they 
are well suited to our climate and thus require 
less watering and special care than imported 
species. Given this yearning for native plants, 
I think our organization should respond in a 
positive way to the guidelines. 


Given the above restrictions, what can we 
do? My response’ is that we need to make infor- 
mation on growing wild plants available so that 
we can obtain native plants in legitimate ways. 
Lf more people realized the value and subtle 
beauty of natives as landscaping and gardening 
plants, I think a greater awareness of the im- 
portance of preserving natural habitats would 


arise at the same time. 


There are three large areas we need to cover: 

1. What wild plants are currently in 
demand as popular garden and landscap- 
ing material? 

2, What wild plants should be in demand, 
because of their abundance in the wild, 
beauty and suitability as cultivated 
olants? — - 

3, Where can be buy propagated plants or 
seeds of these species, and how are 
they best propagated? 


There are Some answers to the third question 
in A.R. Kruckeberg's book, Gardening with 
Native Plants (reviewed in an earlier NPSO 
newsletter), but I think our organization 
should go much father. I would like, for 
instance, to see us selling Oregon native 
plant seed, collected from legitimate sources, 
with explicit directions on how to grow them 
in Oregon. We could establish contact with- 
the Forest Service and other agencies so that 
people could be directed to development sites 
and could salvage plants doomed to extir- 
pation. We should make a list of nurseries 
which propagate their own native materials 
for sale, instead of ones which collect 
plants from illegitimate sources. 


I have given much thought to this project, 
and I am willing to put a lot of energy to- 
ward developing it now. I think it would have 
a positive effect toward all our organization's 
goals. If you are interested, please contact 
me in the next month so we can get together 
and creatively move forward. 


Daphne Stone, Emerald Chapter 
1934 Cleveland 
Bugene, OR 97405 
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THE McKENZIE RIVER VALLEY: A Floral Ecotone 
punctuated with a relict archipelago of xeric 


islands in a sea of mesic coniferous forest, 


by Herm Fitz 


Presented to the Annual Meeting of the Native 
Plant Society of Oregon. University of Oregon 
Kugene - May 14, 1983 


The McKenzie River Valley, west of the Cas- 
cades, is largely an unbroken coniferous forest 
with three broad zones: the western hemlock, 
Silver fir, and mountain hemlock. Within this 
forest, comprising about 5% of the land area, 
are a number of habitats ranging from very wet 
to extremely dry seasonally, which allow plants 
of unusual adaptations to exist here. Some of 
these plants are more typical of adjacent re- 
ions to the north, south, east and west, and 
many are disjunct by many miles from their main 
populations. Mountain peaks and open ridges 
form what are literally islands for this xeric 
flora, which is considered to be remnant from 
formerly widespread and now retreating floras. 
An ecotonal effect occurs as elements from ali 
directions merge in this valley, and approxi- 
mately 85% of the 1250 species of this valley 
are found only within the habitats that com- 
prise so little of the land area. 


Plants typical of more southerly and easterly 


floras 
Pinus ponderosa 
Arabis platysperma 
Linum perenne lewisii 
Navarretia divaricata 
Monardella odoratissima 
Penstemon deustus 
Mimulus breweri 
Chrysothamnus nauseosus 
Nothocalais alpestris 


Plants typical of more southerly flora 


Aspidotis densa 

Pinus lambertiana 

Allium crenulatum 

Arenaria pumicola 

Silene campanulata glandulosa 
Ribes binominatum 
Trifolium productum 
Trifolium howellti 

Viola sheltonii 

Arbutus menziesii 

Aralia californica 

Mimulus pulsiferae 

Arnica viscosa 

Frigeron foliosus confinis 
Crepis occidentalis 
Gentiana newberryi 


Plants typical of a more easterly flora 


Populus tremuloides 

Betula glandulosa 

Lewisia triphylla 

Arabis holboelii retrofracta 
Gilia aggregata 

Collomia linearis 

Penstemon cinicola 

Gentiana calycosa 

Pterospora andromedea 
Artemisia ludoviciana latiloba 
Artemisia tridentata 

Arnica parryi 

Microseris nutans 


i 
\ 


Oak woodland, 


~ Um 


Plants typical of a more northerly flora 


Polystichum andersonii 
Chamaecyparis nootkatensis 
Arenaria capillaris americana 
Sedum divergens 

Hydrophylium fendleri albifrons 
Orogenia fusiformis 
Rhododendron albiflorum 
Menziesia ferruginea 
Douglasia laevigata 
Trientalis arctica 

Mertensia bella 

Castilleja rupicola 
Haplopappus hallii 

Luina stricta 

Oplopanax horridum 
Ophioglossum vulgatum 
Lycopodium inundatum 


Plants typical of a more coastal flora 


Lotus formosissimus 
Baccharis pilularis 


Plants more typical of arctic-alpine floras 


Polygonum newberryl 

Spraguea unbellata 

Arenaria rubella 

LuetkKea pectinata 

Ivesia gordonii 

Polemonium pulcherrimum 
Brigeron compositus glabratus 


Plants endemic to the region 
Polygonum cascadense 
Aster gormanil 
Erigeron cascadensis 


Special Habitats 


Pond 
Ditch 
Bog 


Wet Meadow 
Bracken=Thimbleberry Meadow 


WETTER 


Grass-Coneflower Meadow 
otony Meadow 
Rock Garden 


DRYER Tuffaceous gravel 


Seeps and Snowbeds 
Talus Associations 
Cliff-face Associations 


Pacific Silver Fir Zone 


Western Hemlock Zone 


prairies, savanna, grasslands 


continued on next page 


THE McKENZIE RIVER VALLEY, continued 


Some references pertaining to the McKenzie 
River Valley: 


Detling, LeRoy E. 1953. Relict islands of 
xeric flora west of the Cascade Mountains 
Oregon. Madrono 12: 39-47. 

1968. Historical back- 
ground of the flora of the Pacific 
Northwest. Bull. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
Oregon 13: 3-57. 

Fitz, Franklin. In preparation. An illus- 
trated descriptive key to the vascular 
Flora of the McKenzie River drainage, 
Cascade Range, Oregon. 

Franklin, Jerry F. and C.T. Dyrness. 1971. 

A checklist to the vascular plants on the 
H.J. Andrews Experimental Forest, western 
Cregon. PNW For. and Range Exp. Stn. Res. 
Note 138: 1-37. 


Univ. 


LSPS 3 
Natural vegetation of Gregon and Washington. 
PNW For. and Range Exp. Stn. Tech.. Rep. 
oy J=T4/. 
lickman, James C. 1968. Disjunction and 
endemism in the flora of the central 
western Cascades of Oregon: An historical 


and ecological approach to plant distributions. 


Ph.D. Thesis, University of Oregon, Eugene. 
1976. Non-forest vegetation 
of the central western Cascade Mountains of 
Oregon. Northwest Science 50: 145-155. 
Hodge, Edwin T. 1925. Mount Multnomah: 
ancient ancestor of the Three Sisters. 
University of Oregon Press, Eugene. 160 pp. 
Hopson, R.E. 1946. The study of a valley: 
the McKenzie River region of Oregon with 
special reference to the educational 
Significance of its natural history. 
Ph.D. Thesis, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY. 
1961. The arctic alpine zone 
in the Three Sisters region. Mazama 53: 
Ireland, Orlin. 1968. Plants of the Three 
Sisters region, Oregon Cascade Range. Bull. 
Mus. Nat. Hist. Univ.Oregon 12: 1-130. 
Mason, Georgia. 1983. Plants of wet to moist 
habitats in and around Eugene, Oregon. 
Van Vechten, G.W. 1960. The ecology of the 
timberline and alpine vegetation of the Three 
Sisters, Oregon. Ph.D. Thesis, Oregon State 
University, Corvallis, Oregon. 


14-27, 
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D. Dee Wilder 
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Lucielle Brownell 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


CORVALLIS CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


June 3, Friday, 


at Esther McEvoy's house, 
Bring a dish and about 10 slides 


Corvallis. 


potluck dinner and slide show 


3290 SW Willamette, 


from one of the NPSO field trips or from an 


interesting botanical area. 


meeting till fall. 


Field Trips: 


This is our last 


June 4, Saturday. Field trip to Mt. Hebo led 


by Paul Hammond, 
iot at 9 a.m. 


priate for cool and wet weather. 
back late afternoon. 


June 12, Sunday. 
led by Bob Frenkel. 
parking lot 
Orchard St.) 
or wet weather; 
by mid afternoon. 


June 25, Saturday. 
Butte (Wind Ridge) 


Leaves the Cordley parking 
Bring lunch and ciothing appro- 


We will be 


Field trip to Marys Peak 
We will leave the Cordley 
(across from Wilkinson Hall on 
at 9 a.m. 
beaneea Lue h., 


Be prepared for cold 
We will be back 


Field trip to Rattlesnake 
led by Susie Seyer. 


Meet 


at the Cordley parking lot at 9 a.m. We 


Should be back by early afternoon. 


Lou tong er 


July 10, Sunday. 


oily 2a, 24 “or duly 20% 3. 


Bring a 


rield trip to Wren Prairie, 
led by Esther McEvoy. 


Field trip to 


Steens Mt., led by Carolyn Wright. 


The NPSo Willamette Valley. Filsore 
special program will be aired on TV in 
Bugene, in mid-June. Watch local papers 
SISKIYOU CHAPTER for date and time. . 


The 1983 officers list for the Siskiyou chap- BREAD See LER eh ke nits 


ter is as follows: Emerald chapter meetings are changing 
to a workshop format, and will be held - 
Chapter President: Wayne Rolle Monday evenings every other week. For 
Vice President of Programs: Cynthia Roberts more’ information, contact “Léighton Ho 
Vice President of Field Trips: Susan Aldridge at 345-3252. 


Secretary-Treasurer: January Jennings 
Meet aie 


June 6. Flora of the Southern Appalachians 

by Dr. Frank Lang. Dr. Lang teaches syste- 

Meetings: matic botany and scientific illustration at 
Rh Southern Oregon State College. 


June 9. Plants on Serpentine Sites in SW 

Oregon and NW California. Dwaine Goforth, Field Trips: 

OF the northern California N.P.S., wili com- 

bine, in a slide program, the ecology of June 4. Eagles Rest in the proposed Hardes- 
this unique plant community, the impacts of ty Wilderness area. This basaltic outcrop: 
the Gasquet Mt. mining, and his research on with sheer cliffs below is 17 miles above 
the purple Arabis complex. 7:30 p.m., Room Lowell. It's an easy hike through forest 


] e Bldg. 2 
171, Science Blag., S0st to the top. Leave Lane Community College 


. southside parking lot at 9:00 a.m. Leader, 
July & August: no monthly meetings. finda Jotnsom, 7ares0ae. 
ae a 
ices ce ae June 25. Grassy Mt. (SE of Cottage Grove) 
with Alan Curtis. Or Alan may switch the 
ae OS co en Eee Teck cae ae Rector trip to Snow Peak after he reconnoiters the 


lan on an interes- 
_ ; qd - snow pack. In any event, p 
ume See eee epieueed (pLaome gee ting trim whitch wadi depart from the South 
bal he j Eugene High School parking lot at 8:00 a.m, 


Call Alan at 345-2571 to get his last 


June 18. Ranger Springs - Gancel ed. : 
minute plan. 

June 24, (25), Pilot Rock: to: Soda Mt. ; 
Pacific Crest Trail. Meet at Medford K-Mart June cD Tron Mt. on the South Santiam (an 
8:00 and Ashiand Bi-Mart 8:30. Car shuttle Obeidiantpripils sleet at tie coven Bugene 
necessary, call in advance Wayne Rolle at High School parking lot, 8:00 a.m. Led by 
482-0093, Robin and Ken Lodewick, Emerald Chapter 

members, sign up is required. Registration 
July 4. Wildflower Show. Lithia Park. Need board is located at the Family "Y" 2035 


help collecting, displaying and manning the Patterson, or call the leaders, 344-6533. 


display table. Volunteers call Cynthia Roberts . : 
at 482-0899. Jutye2.' Raandow Falls: ine the: Foley Ridge 


area with Ben Ross, leader. This moderate 
hike of about 5 miles will search for the 


July 9, (10). Alex Hole. Siskiyou subalpine 
Phantom Orchid. Leighton Ho will accompany 


cirque basin. Backpack or day trip. Meet at 
Medford K-Mart 8:00 and Ashland Bi-Mart 8:30. as botanist. Leave South Eugene High 
Andy Kier 482-9403. School parking lot at 8:00 a.m. Ben's 


phone is 485-0857. 


July 16. Bear Camp Meadows, Elk Wallow. 
Pann nonaet pangee. Rare Bens July 4. Bohemia and Fairview Mts. in the 


High elevation, coast range. Rare Bensoniella 
oregana and Frasera umpquaensis should be in Calapooyas with the Lodewicks again as 
bloom. Meet at Ashland Bi-Mart 8:00, Medford leaders. Pre-register at the Family "i" 
K-Mart 8:30 and Grants Pass Denny's at the 2055 Patterson, or call the Lodewicks at 
north exit 9:15. Rick Pruz 482-4898. 344-6533. This is an Obsidian sponsored 


trip with NPSO invited. Use Dr. wm. 
Baker's Plants of Fairview Peak as a 
checklist. 
WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 
July 9. Wild Rock Pond (Blue River Reser- 


Meetings: None until September: voir Area) South Peak, Echo Peak and Cone 
Peak with Herm Fitz, Emerald Chapter mem- 
New Officers for 1983-84: ber. This is a Natural History Society 
field trip with trip sign up required and 
President: Wilbur Bluhm (393-2934) preference given to NHS members. Call 
743 Linda Ave., N.&. Dottie Conlon, 687-2318. Meet South Eugene 
Salem, OR 97403 High School parking Lot at Gs00 4.4m, 
Vice Pres: Larry Scofield (787-3833) 
740 Parry Rd July 10. Horse Rock Ridge in the Coburg 
Falls City 97344 Hills with leader, Harold Dunn. This is 
Secretary: Mrs. Martha Blau (363-1559) the area where Penstemon rattanii was 
296 14th N.E. found last year (a most northerly exten- 
Salem, OR 97301 sion of its range). Meet at Mohawk Ele- 
Treasurer: Mrs. Heike Eubanks (390-2257) mentary School parking Lot on Sunderman 
410 Evans N. Road for this Sunday afternoon hike. 
Salem, OR 97303 Depart at 1:30 p.m. Call Harold Dunn, 


746-3063 for directions. 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 
No meetings this summer! 
ge olkde Pit pie: 


Saturday, May 21, we will travel to the 
Nature Conservancy's Lawrence Grasslands 
Preserve near Shaniko. This area has not 
been grazed in over 60 years and offers 
some idea of what the native vegetation 
was like. There are at least 4 endangered 
species on the Preserve. Meet at Mc- 
Dohnalats-Parking lot at @:30 4a.m., Bring 
Lunch. Wail hike “apout. 3s mites, over 
moderate terrain. Call Stu’ Garrett at 
382-2681 for details. 


On aJune L8th we will travel to the 
Christmas Valley area to explore the Black 
Hills-Fossil Lake-Lost Forest area with 
BLM botanist Ginny Crosby. We will car- 
pool at 8:00 (please note earlier time) 
behind McDonald's in Bend. Bring lunch 
and be ready for moderate hiking. We 

will be returning to Bend late afternoon 
or early evening. 


Eig deste en ol weak 


NEW OFFICERS: 


President: Jean Huffstutter 

lst Vice President and Program Chairman: 
Rick Brown 

2nd Vice-President and Field Trip Chairman: 
Louise Godfrey 


Secretary: Rosemary Kenney 
Treasurer: Rhoda Lewis 
Meeting: 
June 14, 7:00 p.m. in the First United 


Methodist Church. Jimmy Kagan, pliant 

ecologist for The Nature Conservancy, 

will present a program highlighting the 

Conservancy's efforts to locate and pre- 

serve natural areas containing ETS 
of Oregon's native flora. 


Field Trips: 


June 4. Tighe Creek Area. Rick Brown, leader. Meet 
7:30 a.m. in the Dep't. of Motor Vehicles parking lot 
at NE 60th and Glisan. A loop trip within the pro- 
posed Badger Creek Wilderness is planned. 


June 11. No trip scheduled. 
June 18. Dog Mountain. Shep Wilson, leader. Car- 


pool 8:00 a.m. in the DMV lot as above, or meet at 
the north end of Bridge of the Gods at 9:15. This 
flowery section of the old Pacific Crest Trail is 
steep, climbing 2,400 feet in two and one- half miles. 
This field trip, open to all, is an expression of 
support for Friends of the Columbia Gorge. 


June 25. Onion Peak. George Lewis, leader. Car- 
pool 7:30 a.m. in the OMSI parking lot, or meet at 
9:45 at the south end of the Cannon Beach loop near 
where it rejoins highway 101. 


July 2. Gearhart Mountain Wilderness. Jeanne and 
Wayne Huffstutter, leaders. Meet 12:00 noon at 
Corral Creek forest camp on the Fremont National 
Forest. The campground is designated #5 on the map 
of Gearhart Mountain Wilderness. The scene of 

this two-day Fourth of July weekend expedition is 
40 miles NW of Lakeview, some 300 miles from Port- 
land. 


July 9. Gumjuwac Saddle. Louise Godfrey, leader. 
Carpool 8:00 a.m. in the DMV lot as above, or meet 
at Robin Hood forest camp on highway 35 at 9:45, 


The trail climbs 1670 feet in two and one-half miles. 


A GOODBYE FROM YOUR OUTGOING EDITOR 


As the pile of copy built up on my 
desk, I imagined a light-weight 8 page 
Bulletin for the month. How is it that 
I arrived at 12 pages? The length of this 
Bulletin is just an expression of my 
enjoyment of putting it together: always 
T want to put in a little more. With my 
concluding issue I indulged myself. 


I could not retire without a few 
comments to Bulletin readers. First, let me 
tell you how wonderful you are! Our society 
is filled with enthusiasm and joy for the 
loveliness of plants and their environments. 
Members are curious and eager to learn, not 
only new plants and places (the fun part), 
but also the current threats to plants and 
habitats, and what can or should be done 
concerning these threats. | 


To some, Hoe yee conservation efforts 
may seem just another tedious political 
game: there are so many beautiful places 
in our state, wny all the protection fuss? 
Oregon is rich in natural habitats, NOW. 
But with the rate ef population growth, the 
demand for exploitation of some of our 
favorite spots is innevitable. We cannot 
protect everything, everyone uses wood 
products and mineral products. A choice of 
lands to be "developed" must be made. The 
only way that these choices can be made in 
an intelligent manner, is to have all the 
information about all the values of the land. 


The job of the NPSO and other 
conservation organizations, is at least to 


1. be well informed of proposed changes 

2. get involved - 

3. be willing to provide information about 
the natural values of the land as it is. 


We all share a common appreciation for our 
native flora and vegetation. To ignore our 
responsibilities to the native plants would 
be an attempt at. having our cake and 

eating it too. 


ease our society is full of 
resoureeful people, from enthusiastic 
volunteers to professional botanists 
at many levels. We aided the passage of 
the federal Endangered Species Act, and 
are working for state legislation. Many 
chapters work in cooperation with agencies 
for protection of local lands. 


The NPSO Seieeus is extremely important 
in informing members of current issues. As 
editor, I was always very glad to include 
such items. It seems such a vital way to help 
provide a good earth for my children and my 
children's children. I trust that the NPSO 
membership shares a willingness to work for 
protection of our native plants and their 
habitats, as well as reaping the benifits 
from them. | 


Linda Ann Vorobik 
Emerald Chapter 
On to other endeavors! 


INDIGENOUS BOTANISTS OF THE NORTHWEST 


The botanical history of the Pacific North- 
west began with the work of explorer-naturalists 
who were trained scientific observers and collec- 


tors, 


The names of some of them are familiar -- 


David Douglas, John Jeffrey, and John C. Fremont 
~~ because they appear as place names, or are 
associated with the nomenclature of plants and 
animals in the literature of descriptive science. 


Less well-known, 


indeed hardly remembered, 


are the indigenous describers and collectors who 
walked the Oregon Trail with their parents, or 
who arrived in the early days of rail transport. 


These resident botanists were self-taught. 


They 


collected widely throughout Washington and Ore- 


Zon. 


Some of them collected cooperatively, or 


in the interest of original work and accuracy they 
verified their findings by correspondence with 


each other. 


Usually they began by collecting 


locally, and then, as they gained experience and 

confidence, explored the Cascades, Blue Mountains, 
or Wallowas, the frontiers of new and fascinating 
flora. 


Only rarely did they leave the region. 


Distribution of 


wm. 6. Cusick aes 1209 


The plants of the following list were collected in 1907-08. 


190 sheets, more or less, are offered, carriage paid by me, at 10c. per 
sheet. A discount of 5 per cent. will be allowed for duplicates that may be 


undesirable. 


3154 Acer Douglasii Hook. 

3288 Adiantum pedatum aleuticum 
Rupr. 

3307 Agropyron tenerum Vas. 

3143 Agrostis depressa Vas. 


3284 exarata Trin. 
3144 pallens foliosa (Vas.) Hitche. 
3214 Rossae Vas. 


3237 Amelanchier florida Lindl. 
3234 Auemone oregana? A. Gray. 


3220 multifida Poir. 

a218 parviflora Michx. 

3233 quinquefolia L. 

31938 Antennaria luzuloides T. & (i, 

3256 Howellii Greene (var. ) 

3257 Howellii Greene. 

S217 Aquilegia flavescens Wats., alpine 
form. 


33ll Arnica mollis Hook. 

3266 Asurum caudatum Lindl. 

S105 Aster Cusickii A. Gray. 

3108 integrifolium Nutt. 

3328 reductus n. sp. Piper (ined. ) 

3250 Athyrium cyclosurum Rupr. 

3332 Balsamorrhiza Carevana A. Gray. 

3235 deltoidea Nutt. 

3264 Berberis nervosa Ph. 

3267 Betula 

3254 Bromus hordeaceus vlabrescens 
(Cross) Shear, 


S240 hordeaceus Ju. 

3294 polyuwothus Scribn. 

3197 Richardsoni pallidus (Hook. ) 
Shear. 

3120 Calamagrostis canadensis (Michx. ) 
Beauy. 


3238 Calochortus elegans Pursh. 
3161 Capnorea pumila (Dougl.) Greene. 
3167 pumila (Dougl.) Greene. 


Address 


Wau. ©. Cusicx, Union, Oregon. 


3323 fraterna Greenm. n. sp. 
3134 Chwnactis Douglasii alpina 
A. Gray, 


s1GL Clematis columbiana (Nutt. ) 
Tr. & G. (var. ) 
3324 Cryptogramme acrostichoides 
R. Br. 
3181 Danthonia intermedia Cusickil 
Williams. 
2325 Delphinium simplex Dougl. 
S175 - simplex Doug. 
$320 Deschampsia atropurpurea latifolia 
(Hook. ) Scribn. 


3126 cwespitosa (L.) Beauv. (alpes- 
trine.) 
23383 elongata (Hook.) Piper, 
8222 Dodecatheon vulgare (Hook. ) 
Piper. 


3315 Devas Drammondii Richardson. 
30 Elymus glaucus Buck. 


3270 Afacounil Vas, 

Da03 oregonense Buckl. 

$295 Epilobium atrichum Leév. 

3118 

sls clavatum. 

3210 Erigeron Chrysopsidis brevifulius 
Piper. 

J142 mem branaceus Greene. 

3208 membranaceus Greene, 

31386 microlonchus Greene, 

3261 microlonchus Greene (fourm) 

8309 speciosus DC, 

3318 Speciosus DC, 

old tegetarius Cov. n. sp. ined. 

3170 tegetarius Cov. n. sp. ined. 

331Se ? 

3359 ; 

3291 Eriogonum Piperi Greene. 

3132 Piperi Greene. 


continued on 


next page 


INDIGENOUS BOTANISTS, continued 


The records of these resident field botanists 
were often deposited with academic institutions 
in the Northwest, mainly at Pullman and Seattle, 
Washington, and Eugene, Oregon. Several collec- 
tors in Oregon either gave or sold their collec- 
tions to the University of Oregon between 1900 
and 1925. Such collections included not only 
exsiccatae, but photographs, sales lists of 
plants, diaries, correspondence, field notes and 
even expense accounts. 


In an earlier article, "The Procession of 
Botanists in Oregon, " published in The Call 
Number, Fall, 1960, I reviewed the chief contri- 
butions of these early residents, and attempted 
to associate the contemporary field workers 
Thomas Howell, William Cusick and Louis F. 
Henderson with distinct geographic areas of 
their greatest field activity. Since then, a 
good many more manuscripts have been uncovered 
jn museums and libraries in the Pacific North- 
west, particularly at the University of Oregon 
and Washington State University. 


The correspondence and other records of 
Thomas Howell, Martin Gorman and Louis Hender- 
son, three very sociable field collectors 
living in the Portland area between 1877 and 
1893 treaicatecleariy that they méeeded one 


another. By correspondence and sometimes by 
joint field work they verified observations 
and substantiated conclusions. The great 


concern was to be accurate when they sent their 
observations beyond the Pacific Northwest to 
professionals in eastern institutions. They 
were "provincial" in the broad and pleasant 
sense of the term, geographically far removed 
from the closest scientists, the establishment 
botanists and editors. 


These provincial collectors had to maintain 
Lines of communication with the accepted au- 
thorities in Boston, New York and Washington. 
Such men as Asa Gray and Sereno Watson of 
Harvard, Daniel C. Eaton of Yale, and Charles 
V. Piper at the Department of Agriculture were 
the ones who could release to the scientific 
world the acceptable English and Latin descrip- 
tions of new western plants. That we have 
western plant genera Howellia, Suksdorfia, and 
many specific names within our flora, as 
Hendersonii, Gormanii, and Leachiana, indicates 
the cooperation and genuine respect existing 
between the resident collectors of the Pacific 
Northwest and the plant describers of eastern 
herbaria. 


Examples of the communication among the 
early resident botanists are presented herein 
to display their personalities -—— humor, 
annoyance with and compassion for others, love 
of solitude and for growing things, and their 
zeal for accuracy. The letters have been 
Selected to display these indigenous field 
collectors each on a quest for the human self. 


Thomas Howell and William Cusick were 
family farmers. Each had come to Oregon as a 
child. The Cusick family settled first in 
Linn County. After some college experience 
at Willamette University, and brief army ser- 
vice at Fort Lapwai, Idaho, William Cusick 
and his brother began ranching and family 
gardening in Union County on a tributary of 
the Grande Ronde. 


The Howell family arrived in Oregon in 
1850, settling in the Forest Grove area, [In 
1851 they moved for a farm on Sauviets Island 
near the confluence of the Columbia and 
Willamette rivers. From the Sauvie's Island 
farm, Thomas Howell collected plants, until. he 
moved to the Oregon City area about 1893. 


Both men were avid collectors, @nd their 
field work took them ever farther from their 
homes. To support themselves, they sold 
plants. Each man had lists printed and dis- 
tributed to correspondents, friends, and her- 
baria. The first Howell list known is dated 
1873, a list of living plants offered for sale. 
Later he issued lists of dried plant specimens 
for sale. These lists were usually undated, 
and remarkably variegated as to spelling. 
Cusick, on the other hand, sold only dried 
Specimens from dated lists, with numbers 
COPres ponding tO-Mas “own Pisid-collection, 


The regional botanists cooperated not only 
in co bprecting. but in publiening .. Ite the 
first issue of Mazama, published in early 1896, 
there appeared two articles. One was titied 
"The Flora of Mount Adams," and was credited 
to William Suksdorf, botanist of Bingen, 
Washington, and Thomas Howell. The other, 
"The Flora of Mount Hood," was written by 
Howell. We know from various sources that 
Martin Gorman, first secretary of the Mazamas, 
had urged Howell and Suksdorf to compile these 
papers. We know, also, that Howell, who had 
little schooling, used Gorman as an editor who 
would revise his work into acceptable form. 
Suksdorf, also, was incapable of writing an 
article. Gorman's solution to this problem 
appears in a letter of February 10, 1896. 


The diverse interests of these early 
botanists is demonstrated by the fact that 
several of them devoted considerable study to 
the use of plants by Indians. Among the re- 
cords of Martin Gorman and Louis Henderson are 
manuscript lists on the subject of ethnobotany. 
The recipe ew) is from a typed letter 
dated Feb. 24, 1926, from Gorman to an unknown 
correspondent. It iS an example of Gorman's 
first-hand knowledge of the food plants of the 
Indians. His diaries, on file in the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Library, record his seven 
summers (1890-1899) when he worked for a fish 
cannery at Yes Bay, Alaska. During those 
summers he collected plants, kept meterologi- 
cal records, and compiled Indian vocabularies. 


continued on next page 


HEMLOCK BARK BREAD 


"T have completely forgotten the native 
name of the Hemlock Bark Bread, and my notes 
were destroyed in the slight fire we had 
at the Forestry Building....The méthod of 
baking the bread is as follows. In June, 
when the sap is at its fullest flow (in 
that latitude) the men repair to the woods 
and fell a medium-sized hemlock or two, 
strip off the tree at 11 or 12 feet apart, 
and strip off the inner bark in long strips. 
These strips are taken to camp, where the 
Klooches (women) pick them up into small 
pieces and add a little water to make a sort 
of batter. The batter is then put into frames 
11 inches square and 1/2 to 3/4 inches deep 
and smoked in the smokehouse for 24 hours. 
The cakes are then ready for use and are 
packed in mats of red cedar bark like cantles 
of codfish. There are two methods of using 
it, namely, A. It is broken up into small 
pieces which are pounded to a powder and 
then scattered over the boiled smoked salmon 
which forms the chief winter food of the 
coast tribes. B. The bark cakes are broken 
up into small pieces as before, dropped 
into a pot of boiling water until they are 
completely soft. They are then put outside 
on the snow until they are quite cold and 
sre then eaten-usually at the end of the 
meal as we would eat ice cream." 


INDIGENOUS BOTANTESTS, continucd 
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Interesting in a very different way is an 
exchange of letters between Louis F. Henderson 
and Charles V. Piper. They were old personal 
friends. Piper had taught at Washington State 
College between 1893 and 1903 while Henderson 
wis ten miles away at the University of Idaho. 
Piper became chief agrostologist of the U.S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry in Washington, D.C., 
while Henderson retired to his apple orchard 
at Hood River, only to come out of retire- 
ment in 1924 to the University of Oregon as 
Curator of the herbarium. He retired in 
1930 at the age of 86. 


Henderson's correspondence reveals him 
as a loving human, a grandfatherly man, 
characteristics which are corroborated in 
several interviews the writer has had with 
those who knew him. 


On October 18, 
Washington, D.C. 


1923, Piper wrote from 
to Henderson: 


"Some time ago Aldrich told me about the 
Stunt you performed on your seventieth birthe- 
day, namely of rowing a boat across Columbia 
River and back. I am nowhere near seventy 
yet, but I don’t believe that I could perform 
the feat... It must feel fine to become of 
age like that; and I judge from your rowboat 
feat that you are as strong and vigorous as 
of yore.” 


- i0 - 


_ tive varieties, 


Postare on 


Miscellansous repairs sosesce 


On October 22, Henderson replied, with 
justifiable pride: 
“Yours of Oct. 18th just rec'd, Strange 


how things happen! I was going to write you 
today. You got my stunt wrong, though. 
Better than rowing, I swam the Columbia at 
this place. And I believe I have one if not 
two daughters, and one granddaughter 10 
years old who can do it too. Til try again 
next year, as I hope I may ... I am still in 
that devilish business of raising apples, in 
which [ gét poorer and poorer every year, if 
that were possible. Well, I am now blowing 
out with dynamite a part of it, non-produc- 
and that is going to give me 
more time for study, if not money ..." 

The interdependence of the resident 
botanists in the Northwest is nowhere more 
Clearly demonstrated than in the botanical 
exploration of southwest Oregon, an area 
defined by the drainage basins of the Rogue, 
fllinois and Chetco rivers in Josephine and 
Curry counties. The earliest botanizing in 
this interesting area was done by Thomas 
Howell. In 1884 he found there one of the 
last new tree species described for North 
America. He visited the area repeatedly 
until his death in 1912. 


FOllowing Howell's footsteps came Louis 
Henderson, who collected in the southwest 
counties of Oregon in 1924, 1925, 1926 and 
1930. Albert R. Sweetser, too, followed 
Howell into the upper Illinois River country 
in 1922 and 1923. Sweetser left detailed 
records of his trips, in part because he was 
a methodical man, and in part because he re- 
ceived some financial support from the Ameri~ 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Henderson, too, left field notes, 
This was especially important, because 
Howell's work is represented only by collece- 
tions of pressed plants, many of them only. 
Vaguely identified so far as locality is 
concerned, 

It is instructive to see Sweetser’s ex= 
ense account for his field trips, from 1923. 
1925. The total expense was somewhat less 
than would be required today for "overhead, 
to say nothing of field work itself, 


continued on next page 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANISTS, continued Albert Sweetser was probably the first of 
) | the botanists to become interested in the work 
of his predecessors as an historical record. 


Sweetser's diary for 1925 iilustrates the Between 1917 and 1936 he attempted to obtain 
mothods of collecting. He was accompanied on biographical information about all scientists 
this trip by his wife. Assisting him was who had lived in or travelled through the 
Lincoln Savage, a local botanical enthusiast Pacific Northwest. Among his correspondents 
and collector. was William Suksdorf of Bingen, Washington. 

Sukdorf's papers are at Washington State Uni- 

"May 9. With Mr. and Mrs, Savage and © versity, but many of his plant specimens are 
Jimmy drove to Slate Creek bridge. Had picnic in the herbarium of the University of Oregon. 
lunch, then collected on the slope of Hayes He was German, wrote several important 
Hill, paying special attention to the Erythro- botanical papers in the German language, and 
niums. Found the apparent meeting place of E, his correspondence indicates that he must 
hendersoni and E. gigantea along a line have suffered during the anti-German period 
bearing about N. 80 E. To the east and south of World War I. In 1920, responding to a re- 
‘—E. hendersoni, to the west and north E gigan- quest for biographical information from 
tea. A great variety of apparent hybrids of Sweetser, he wrote a bitter letter referring 
the two were found as is shown by the speciments to his origins, to anti-German sentiments, and 
collected. (sic) predicted that wore was to follow. 

"May 13. Trip to Waldo. The Savages and hil 
the Sweetsers drove to Waldo. Took the old mine The manuscripts herein quoted or reproduced 
road to the foot of Indian Mountain and parked represent a small selection of the available 
for the day. Collected on the neighboring record of the indigenous botanists of the 
serpentine hillside but found nothing new, It Pacific Northwest. They illustrate personali- 
was in this region that Mr. Savage saw Thomas ties, and suggest the trials, tribulations and 
Howell collecting and is part of the region so triumphs of some of these men. It is to be 
often referred to by him as 'Found on serpentine hoped that some interested scholar Wil bs. “bn 
near Waldo, '" time, use these records to produce a much- 


needed definitive account of the contributions 
of these botanists to science, and of their 
own special individual qualities. 


Edward P. Thatcher 


[Reprinted with permission from the author, 
Edward P. Thatcher, from Imprint: Oregon, 
Vol. 4 No. 1, Sprang, 1978. "Many thanks 

£0 Mr. Thatcher, ror the use of this 
article, and to the University of Oregon 
Archives collection, which includes 
reference.matertals for this article, as 
well as the original manuscript of 


L. F. Henderson's Early Experiences of a 


Botanist. ] | 
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The NPSO Bulletin is published monthly by the Native Plant Society of Oregon incorporated under 
laws of the state of Oregon. You are invited to join. 


Use the form provided by local chapter 
presidents with addresses and phone numbers are listed below. 


Membership Chair; 1920 Engel Ave. NW; Salem OR 97304, 


Send forms to: Mary Falconer; 


Contributions to the NPSO Bulletin or non-delivery notice should be sent to the editor. Others 
welcome to use material from the NPSO Bulletin. Courtesy pleads, however, that credit be given 
author and to the Bulletin. Copy deadline is the 15th of each month. 
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4 To increase the knowledge of members and public in identification 


CHAPTER NEWS 
Blue Mountain 


No chapter schedule submitted. Please contact Chapter President Harry Oswald, 276-2292, for information. 


Corvallis 


We have voted in our new officers. They are: 
President: Dan Luoma 

Vice-president: Esther McEvoy 

Treasurer: Carolyn Wright 


~-- No meetings till October. 
10 July, Sun. Field trip to WREN PRAIRIE, led by Esther McEvoy. Meet at the Cordiey parking fot on Orchard 


Street, across from Wilkinson Hall at 9 a.m. Bring a lunch in case we want to have a picnic 
at the site. 


30, 31 July Field trip to STEENS MOUNTAIN led by Carolyn Wright. Meet at Fish Lake campground at 10 a.m. 
Sat.4 Sun. on Saturday. This is an unusually wet year & the wildflowers will be magnificent! 
Emerald 


é July, Sat. Field trip: RAINBOW FALLS in the Foley Ridge area with Ben Ross, leader. This moderate hike 
of about 5 miles will search for the Phantom Orchid. Leighton Ho will accompany as botanist. 
Leave South Eugene High School parking lot at 8:00 a.m. Ben's phone is 485-0857. 


4 July, Mon. Field trip: BOHEMIA & FAIRVIEW MTS. in the CALAPOOYAS with the Lodewicks again as leaders. 
Pre-register at the Family "Y", 2055 Patterson or call the Lodewicks at 344-6533. This is an 
Obsidian sponsored trip with NPSO invited. Use Dr. Wm. Baker's Plants of Fairview Peak as a 
checklist. i 


9 July, Sat. Field trip: WILD ROCK POND ( Blue River Reservoir area), SOUTH PEAK, ECHO PEAK & CONE PEAK 
with Herm Fitz, Emerald Chapter member. This is a Natural History Society field trip with 
trip sign-up required & preference given to NHS members. Cal] Dottie Conlon, 68/-2318. Meet 
South Eugene High School parking lot at 9:00 a.m. 


10 July, Sun. Field trip: HORSE ROCK RIDGE in the Coburg Hills with leader Harold Dunn. Meet at Mohawk 
Elementary School parking lot on Sunderman Road for this Sunday afternoon hike. Depart at 
1:30 p.m. Call Harold Dunn, 746-3063, for directions. 


11 July, Mon. Workshop: The ROSACEAE, with Rhoda Love. Meet at 7:15 p.m. in Room 33, Science II, U of 0 
campus, kitty corner from the Herbarium. Bring your copy of Hitchcock & Cronquist, hand lens, 
razor blades, etc., & some challenging plants to key. 


16 July, Sat. Field trip: MOON MEADOWS, Rigdon Dist., in the old Cascades with Warren Pavlat & six Forest 
Service rangers, staff assistants & foresters. A variety of habitats: bogs, lakes, etc. Call 
687-6509. Depart 8 a.m. from SEHS parking lot. 


25 July, Mon. 


£95 #50. 34 
July; Fri.-Sun. 


6 Aug., Sat. 
8 Aug. (ten.} 
13-Augs-.. 98-t. 
22 Aug. (ten.) 
12 Sept., Mon. 


September & 
October 


High Desert 


9 Juiy, Sat. 


30 July, Sat. 


13s Augen Sat. 


Workshop: Keying the CRUCIFERAE, especially Rockcress, with Linda Vorobik. Meet at 7:15 p.m. 
in Room 33, Science II, U of O campus, kitty corner from the Herbarium. Bring Hitchcock & 
Cronquist, hand lens, razor blades etc. & plants to key. 


Field trip: GEARHART MTS. in Klamath & Lake Counties. In search of Penstemon glaucinus with 
Ken Lodewick.. This is an Obsidian trip with required pre-registration. Call Ken, 344-6533 
for information on departure, transportation & camping plans. 


Field trip: CANYON MEADOWS. Jack Lake to Canyon Glacier on 3-Fingered Jack in search of alpine 
Flowers with Charlene Simpson, leader. Call 686-1094. This will be a long day. Depart 7:30 
a.m., SEHS parking lot. 


Workshop: NATIVE TREES & SHRUBS OF OREGON, with Alan Curtis. 


Field trip: QUAKING ASPEN SWAMP - BEAR FLAT. This is a Natural History Society field trip with 
Herm Fitz. 50¢ for members; /5¢ for non-members. Pre-register with Dottie Conlon, 687-2318. 
Meet 9 a.m., SEHS parking lot. 


Workshop: NATIVE PLANTS NOT VISIBLE TO THE NAKED EYE: the lesser known poor relatives of the 
morel, with Martha Sherwood. 


Workshop: FUNDAMENTALS OF WILDFLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY, with Jack Hausotter. 


OPEN: Call Charlene Simpson, Emerald Chapter Field Trip Chair, if you wish to organize & lead 
a trip. 686-3221 (days) or 686-1094 (eves). 


Field trip to IRON MOUNTAIN: A combination trip with the Audubon Society of Bend. We will meet 
behind McDonalds at 8:30 a.m. Moderate 3-mile hike to top. Marge Ettinger will lead. Bring 
lunch. 


Field trip to GOLD BOG: We will explore this area with leader Jack Schwartz - our tree expert. 
Meet at McDonalds lot at 8:30 a.m. Bring lunch & be prepared to get your feet wet! 


Field trip to BROKEN TOP: This spectacular alpine area will be the feature of our 5-mile 
moderate hike. Bring lunch & good shoes. The access road is rough! Meet at McDonalds lot at 
8:30 a.m. for carpool. Call Jeader Stu Garrett, 389-6981, for details. 


Mid-Columbia 


No chapter schedule submitted. Please contact Chapter President Keith Chamberlain, 478-3314, for information. 


Portland 


2, 3, 4 July 
9 July, Sat. 
1 July, Tues. 
16 July, Sat. 
23 July, Sat. 


30 July, Sat. 


Field trip: GEARHART MOUNTAIN WILDERNESS. Meet at 12 noon at Corral Creek forest camp in the 
Fremont National Forest (#5 on the map of the Wilderness). This is 40 mi. NW of Lakeview, 
about 300 mi. from Portland. Leaders: Jeanne & Wayne Hufstutter. 


Field trip: GUMJUWAC SADDLE. Carpool 8:00 a.m. from Department of Motor Vehicles lot, NE 60th 
& Glisan, or meet at Robin Hood forest camp on Hwy. 35 at 9:45 a.m. Two and a half miles up, 
we'll explore a short way down the eastern slope. Leader: Louise Godfrey. 


Meeting, 7:00 p.m. First United Methodist Church. Lucile Housley, Botany Professor at Linfield 
College, will present a slide program on the FLORA OF DEATH VALLEY. Join us for an entertaining 
evening & perhaps be inspired for a trip some spring. 


Field trip: SILVER STAR MOUNTAIN. Meet at 8:00 a.m. at Park & Ride lot, Washington Hwy. 14, 
about 1 mi. E of I-5 bridge (take Camas exit). Hiking distance to this scenic "rock garden" at 
4,650 ft. elevation will depend on available roads. Leaders: Mike & Nancy Fahey. 


Field trip: Down the WHITE RIVER ROAD. Meet at 8:00 a.m. at DMV, regroup at 9:30 a.m. at 
Government Camp rest area for this stop-and-ramble day in a less-familiar section of Mt. Hood 
forest, eastern edge. Leader: Ruth Hansen. 


Field trip: JEFFERSON PARK. Carpool 7:00 a.m. at Tualatin K-Mart, exit 289 from I-5. Drive 
about 120 mi. (1-5, Hwy. 22 past Idanha) to Whitewater Trail. Six-mile easy trail to the lake 
basin at 6,200 ft. Leader: Esther Kennedy. 
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6 Aug., Sat. Field trip: a MT. HOOD trail, probably Vista Ridge. Carpool from DMV at 8:00 a.m., 9:15 at 
ZigZag Ranger Station. Leader: Virginia Diegel. 


13 Aug., Sat. Field trip: HELLROARING MEADOWS. Leave carpool site (DMV lot) at 7:30 a.m., meet at Hood River 
Inn 9:00 a.m. We'll explore these Mt. Adams meadows from the Bench Lake (east) side. Leader: 
Keith Chamberlain. 


Siskiyou 


a No monthly meetings for July & August. 


4 July, Mon. WILDFLOWER SHOW: Lithia: Park. Need help manning the display table. Volunteers call Cynthia 
Roberts at 482-0899, 


9, (10) July Field trip: ALEX HOLE. Siskiyou subalpine cirque basin. Backpack or day trip. Meet at 
Sa Cle ouns Medford K-Mart 8:00 a.m. & Ashland Bi-Mart 6:30. Andy Kier, 482-9403, 


16 July, Sat. Field trip: BEAR CAMP MEADOWS, ELK WALLOW. High elevation, Coast range. Rare Bensoniella 
oregana & Frasera umpquaensis should be in bloom. Meet at Ashland Bi-Mart 8:00 a.m., Medford 
K-Mart 8:30 & Grants Pass Dennys' at the North Exit 9:15. Rick Prusz, 482-4898. 


oh duly, Sun. Field trip: RED MOUNTAIN, MONOGRAM LAKES. Over 90 species were found on this trip last year. 
Meet at Medford K-Mart 9:30 & Ashland Bi-Mart 10:00. Diane Meyer, 482-2263, 


Willamette Valley 


--- No meeting until September. 


9 July, Sat. Field trip: IRON MOUNTAIN. Joint trip with the Audubon Society. Carpool at K-Mart at 7:15 
a.m. & be at the trailhead by 9:15 a.m. | ; 


SEPTEMBER IS A GRAND OPENING 


Celebrations and scheduled events will occur Job 
daily for the entire month of September at LEACH 
BOTANIC PARK. The Co-Directors, Golda Kirkpatrick The U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service's Office of 
& Bonnie Brunkow, announce a festival of events to International Affairs is seeking a qualified bio- 
celebrate the new parking Jot and the opening of logist to manage its international exchange pro- 
the Leaches’ home to the public. All of you gram in Latin America and the Caribbean. The 
Native Plant friends who have viewed the gardens position is a GS~12-13. Candidates should be 
and the little stone cottage will want to come biologists or ecologists with field experience 
again to see the improvements and tour the white in Latin American and good Spanish. Those inter- 
house. Leach Botanical Park is located south of ested should call the office director, Larry 
Foster Road, 6/04 SE 122nd Avenue, Portland, Mason, 202-343-5188, as soon as possible. 


Oregon 97236. The entire five acres vibrate with 
excitement as preparations are made for fall and 
winter. Young people are making wedding reserv- 
ations. You must come and enjoy the charm and 
history of this honored botanist, Lilla Leach. 
Leach Botanical Park is open to the public CARD SALES ZIPPING RIGHT ALONG 
for free plant walks every Saturday of the year. 
The one and one-half hour tour begins at 10 a.m. 
and is sponsored by the Leach Garden Friends. 
Interested persons should meet at the main gate 
under the "Sleepy Hollow" sign. The garden is 
open to the public for special tours during the 
week. Call 761-9503 to make arrangements. 


The latest design, the Vorobik cards, have 

been very popular with all of our Chapters. 
There are about 200 packets left. Since there 
are only about 100 of the previous year's design 
in the chocolate envelopes left, we urge everyone 
to get your orders in without delay. Our latest 
placement was with all five Made in Oregon shops. 
Call or wrtte: Charlene Holzwarth, 2524 NE 34th 
Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97212; 503-284-3444, 

‘S$ Please include your $3.00 check to cover mailing 
costs for each packet ordered. 


I have just finished teaching Spring Term Systematic Botany to ninety 
students at OSU in Corvallis. They ail did extremely well in the course 
and I was ably assisted by Carolyn Wright of Corvallis Chapter of NPSO & 
four other hard-working graduate students. Kenton Chambers, whom I was 
replacing, will be back in Oregon from his sabbatical to Germany around 
the first of July. 


President's letter: 


I hope all NPSOers across Oregon are enjoying a summer of good botan- 
izing. : 


FIELD TRIP ETHICS 


At this time--amid our field trip season--I would like to remind all 
| our members, field trip leaders, guests and chapter presidents of our agree- 
| ment at the Annual Meeting in Eugene in May. That is, that we will re-read 
and carefully follow the NPSO's published guidelines and ethics (printed 
elsewhere in this issue). We will not collect for personal collections on 
| NPSO trips; and, if a emall bit of material is necessary for identification, 
| we will appoint one field trip member to be in charge of such collecting. 
| We go into the field to see, photograph and perhaps to sketch or paint 
native Oregon plants in their habitats, and we must never be guilty of 
interfering with the natural reproduction or population dynamics of the 
species we find. | 


1984 ANNUAL MEETING PLANS 


Kathleen Cooper, President of our High Desert Chapter in Bend has 
written to me to say that High Desert Chapter will host our 1984 Annual 
Meeting. 


Kathleen has made the following tentative plans and we ask for your 
reactions: | 
MEETING PLACE: Sunriver 
MEETING DATE: Early June 
PROGRAM: David Daniey, Sunriver Naturalist & member 
of the High Desert Chapter, NPSO 
FIELD TRIP: Metolius River-Squaw Creek~variety of 
habitats from riparian to sagebrush steppe. 
Leader, David Danley. 
FIELD TRIP: Visit to the Oregon High Desert Museum in 
Bend. 
FIELD TRIP TRANSPORTATION: Group travel in bus or vans. 
APPROXIMATE COSTS: 
Dinner: ca. $10.95 
Lodging: ca. $12.00 per person 
Camping: available nearby 
Field trip fee: around $12.00 


: The costs are a bit higher than at recent Annual Meetings, but the 

| setting would be elegant. Kathleen wants your reactions to these tenta- 
| tive plans. If you are enthusiastic about a visit to Sunriver, please 

| write or call Kathleen. If you feel the costs are too high, let her know 
| that. If we have negative responses, we will make other plans. Please 
‘contact Kathleen by July 31 with your comments. 

: Kathleen Cooper 

61548 Oakwood Place 

Bend, OR 97702 503-389-8203 


| COMMERCIAL TRAFFIC IN OREGON NATIVE PLANTS 


Dr. Stu Garrett, an active NPSOer from Bend and former president of 
| the High Desert Chapter of NPSO has sent me a color slide of Pediocactus 
| dug from the wild and for sale at a Bend gas station! This is just the 

; sort of documentation we need to help us with our 1985 campaign to pass 

1 an Oregon Endangered Species Act. Please follow suit and send me your 

| photos of Darlingtonia, Calypso, Lewisia and other Oregon native plants 

| threatened by those persons whose only motive is commercial exploitation. 
/ I will begin an NPSO photo library which will then be available to our 

| Legislative Committee and to chapters for educational purposes. 


I wish you all a wonderful summer. 
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Flowers forever, 


RHODA LOVE, President 
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GUIDELINES AND ETHICAL CODE, 


NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON 7 


(Adopted 1978) 


Think twice. Use dis~- 


cretion. A plant in 
place is worth two in 
the hand. Love thy 
flora. 
Chapter Guidelines 
Know your rare, threatened and endan- 8. 


gered species. Know your fragile 
environments and unigue biotic commu- 
nities. 


Be alert to threats to native plants 
and their habitats. Appoint watch- 
dog committees to keep aware of these 
threats and inform the chapter. 


Take action to protect native plants. 
Work with all groups and the general 
public to protect native plants and 
their habitats. Be prepared to 
Salvage plants where they are threa- 
tened by outright destruction. Help 
eradicate particularly aggressive ; 1, 
and successful exotic plants that 

threaten native plants. Take 

responsible outings. 


HES 


Educate your members and the public 
about native plants, and encourage 
them to use good judgment in the 
study, enjoyment, and use of native 
plants. 


Encourage your members to grow native 
plants only from seeds or cuttings. 


Out There Among the Plants 3 


Outings for whatever purpose must 
never endanger a plant population. 
Encourage non-destructive modes of 
learning and enjoyment: photography, 
artwork, scientific description, 
esthetic prose and poetry, and so on. 


On group outings (field trips, con- 4. 
servation activities, class field 

studies), group leaders must take 

responsibility for protecting native 

plants from the activities of the 

group. All participants should 

understand the goal of plant protec- De 
tion, the purpose of the outing, and 

the means by which they can make the 

least impact on plants and the 

natural habitat. 


Know where endangered species are 
growing and plan outings with this 
knowledge in mind. 


Respect private and public property. 

Do not trespass. Know the regulations 

for use of the land and natural re- 6. 
sources--public or private--your group 

is entering. 


Respect the habitat as a whole. Avoid 
disturbing wildlife, such as nesting 
birds and nesting hornets. 


Be. sensitive to the human foot as. a 
threat to plants, Visits to fragile 
environments should be carefully 
planned. Students should be given 
adequate direction by their instructor, 
and excessive collecting should be 
discouraged. Better one person enter 

a fragile area to identify a plant 

than the whole group. 


Collecting should be considered only 
when identification cannot be made in 
the field or when it will contribute 
significantly to educational or scien- 
tific objectives. Collecting for 
whatever purpose should be done as 
inconspicuously as possible. Casual 
Observers may not understand the 
reasons for collecting and may feel 
license to do likewise. 


Collecting must never endanger a plant 
population. Collect seeds or cuttings 
in preference to whole plants. Do not 
collect underground plant parts except 
for identification purposes. Avoid 
excessive collecting: this calls for 
exercise of good judgment by the 
collector. Consider the use of rules 
of thumb for judging whether to pick 
or not to pick. Encourage group study 
of one specimen. Consider using weeds, 
garden species, or lab-grown specimens 
for educational purposes. 


Using Native Plants 


Use of native plants--in wildflower 
shows, Plant sales, and horticulture-- 
must never threaten their populations. 


Native plant species for sale should 
be obtained by salvage, seeds, or 
cuttings--in that order of priority-- 
and whole plants should never be dug 
up, except for salvage. Seeds should 
not be sold. Growers must exercise 
discretion in collecting seeds and 
cuttings to avoid endangering plant 
populations. 


Native plants for sale should state 
on the label how obtained or grown. 
Chapters should consider certifying 
commercial growers who follow good 
ethical practice, and should urge the 
public not to buy unless plants were 
Obtained or grown according to these 
guidelines. 


The sale and use of particularly 
aggressive and successful exotic 

lant species, such as gorse, broom, 
and pampas grass, should be discoura~ 
GEC. 


Salvage of native plants should be 
encouraged when their destruction is 
certain: at quarries, mines, dams, 
building construction sites, road 
construction sites. Salvage is not 
necessarily called for, however, on 
logging sites, some recreational areas, 
and rangeland. Salvaged plants should 
be kept potted long enough before sale 
to ensure that they will survive the 
shock of transplant. 


Wildflower shows should make maximum 
use Of their educational potential. 
Inform the public of the goals of 
NPSO; explain the guidelines your 
chapter follows in studying, enjoying, 
and using native plants~-including 
guidelines followed in collecting for 
the show; consider using all other 
educational options (slides, artwork, 
publications, herbarium collections, 
news media, etc.); and continue the 
educational “life" of display 
materials after the show by donating 
them to schools, libraries, or other 
constructive uses. 


Endangered, threatened and rare plant associations and habitats of Oregon 


by Jimmy Kagan 


I would like to begin a series of articles for the NPSO news bulletin on rare and endangered habitats in 
Oregon. Although most of the members of NPSO are aware of drastic changes which are depleting our native flora, 
and of the many rare and endangered plants we have, the diversity of plant communities is often overlooked. I 
suspect many will be surprised that most of these rare plant communities are not forests. 


Fach month I will concentrate on a different ecosystem from one part of the state. The communities or 
associations will be similar to those that the Federal Research Natural Areas Committee recognizes, as well as 


those dealt with in the Oregon Natural Heritage Plan. 


I will attempt to define any confusing terms as I go 


along, so that members can become more familiar with ecological terminology. 


COLUMBIA BASIN GRASSLANDS 


One of the rarest and most endangered natura] 
communities in Oregon (and Washington) is the nat- 
ive grassland which formerly dominated the Columbia 
River Basin. A natural community is defined by the 
Nature Conservancy's Heritage Program manual as “a 
distinct and reoccurring assemblage of populations 
of plants, animals, bacteria and fungi naturally 
associated with each other and their physical en- 
vironment". A natural community is a more general 
concept than a plant association or community, and 
is typically made up of a number of plant associa- 
tions. In the Columbia Basin grassland areas, 
there are about a dozen recognized plant associa- 
tions. These tend to be dominated by one of three 
Caer native grass species: pas wheatgrass 

Agropyron spicatum or Ag spic or AGSP), Idaho fes- 
cue (Festuca idahoensis or FEID) and Sandberg's 
bluegrass (Poa sandbergii or POSA). 


Most of the Columbia Basin is currently owned 
and used by farmers and ranchers. Deep soiled 
areas formerly dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Idaho fescue have been plowed and are farmed 
for dryland wheat, or are irrigated to produce po- 
tatoes, vegetables or alfalfa. The shallow soiled 
areas are used for grazing sheep and cattle. Very 
few deep soiled areas have been left unplowed, and 
there may be no areas which have not been grazed 
by sheep or cattle. However, there remain a few 
high quality examples of some of these plant asso- 
ciations. These areas often turn out to be re- 
fuges for the rare plants of the Columbia Basin as 
well as for many of our native animals, including 
short-eared owls, badgers, long-billed curlews and 
Washington ground squirrels. 


The plant association which is probably the 
most depleted in the Columbia Basin is the Idaho 
fescue - bluebunch wheatgrass association. This 
type occurs on the deeper loam soils with slightly 
more moisture than the basin as a whole. It occurs 
on north slopes and flats throughout the southern 
edges of the basin in Oregon, at elevations from 
1500-4500 feet. This association is characterized 
by a 25-50% cover of Idaho fescue and a 25-35% 
cover of bluebunch wheatgrass. Common herbs: in- 
clude slender prairie star (Lithophragma bulbi- 
fera), long-leaved phlox (Phlox Tongifolia) and 
hanging-pod or stiff milk-vetch (Astragalus steno- 
phyllus or A. conjunctus). Sandberg's bluegrass 
is a common associate, and the community should 
have 20-40% lichen or moss cover on the ground 
between the grass bunches if the site has not been 
grazed. In wetter areas at higher elevations, the 
bluebunch is replaced by junegrass (Koeleria cris- 


tata) as this type grades into the Idaho fescue - 
junegrass or the Idaho fescue ~- snowberry associ- 
ations. The only very rare Oregon endemic plant of 
this association is Lawrence's milk-vetch (Astraga- 
tus collinus var. laurentii), known from only a few 
hillsides in Morrow and Umatilla Counties. 


There are no protected examples of this type in 
the Columbia Basin of Oregon. We know of three good- 
sized examples which are grazed lightly, but are in 
fairly good condition. The Nature Conservancy is at~ 
tempting to protect the largest and best of these, a 
site called Darr Flat, for a preserve. 


The other very rare grassland association in the 
Basin is the bluebunch wheatgrass ~- needle and thread 
grass - Sandberg's bluegrass association. This type 
occurs on deep sandy to coarse loam soils at lower 
elevations, closer to the Columbia River. Bluebunch 
wheatgrass is the dominant and needle and thread 
grass (Stipa comata) codominant on the more sandy 
sites or in disturbed patches, while Sandberg’s blue- 
grass codominates on deeper soiled loams. These 
areas have also been largely plowed for agriculture. 
This association has little if any Idaho fescue, but 
is similar to the FEID - AGSP association (discussed 
above) in having large areas dominated by ground- 
dwelling mosses and lichens. It is also similar to 
the bluebunch wheatgrass - Sandberg's bluegrass (hav- 
ing the same dominant species) which occurs on shal- 
low rocky hillsides throughout the Basin but has very 
different associated herbs. The bluebunch wheatgrass 
- Sandberg’s bluegrass association is still fairly 
widespread and can be found in good condition in many 
places. In contrast, the bluebunch wheatgrass - 
needle and thread grass - Sandberg's bluegrass assoc- 
jation is known from only two sites in Oregon: the 
Boardman Bombing Range RNA (research natural area) 
and the Oregon Trail Grassland. 


The RNA at Boardman is characterized by large 
expanses of bluebunch with needle and thread grass. 
This type grades into the big sagebrush - bluebunch 
wheatgrass association (Artemisia tridentata/Agropy- 
ron spicatum) at Boardman. Occurrence of sagebrush 
tn these Jocalities probably has to do with both 
soi] moisture and past fires. Sagebrush does not 
survive fires well, and range fires are a natural 
feature of this landscape. Fire is an important 
(and complicating) factor in many of Oregon's plant 
communities and I will go into more detail on it in 
future columns. The RNA at Boardman provides impor- 
tant habitat for a number of declining animals and 
plants in Oregon, including burrowing owls, long- 
billed curlews and stalked-pod milkvetch. 


The only other known site for this type in 
Oregon which appears to be ungrazed is the Oregon 
Trail Grasstand site, a twenty-two acre hillside 
patch containing bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg's 
bluegrass, surrounded by wheatland. It has deep 
loam soils with Idaho fescue replacing needle and 
thread grass. There 18 a wonderful diversity of 
native herbs and practically no cheatgrass (Bromus 
tectorum: a nasty European invader of rangelands). 
The Nature Conservancy is also attempting to pro- 
tect this site. | 


A number of people have done work on Columbia 
Basin grasslands. Some of these are: 


Copeland, W. 19/7/. Plant Communities of the 
Boardman Bombing Range. Oregon Natural Heritage 
Program Report, The Nature Conservancy, Portland. 

Daubenmire, R. 19/0. Steppe vegetation of Wash- 


ington. Washington Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
Hall, F. C. 1973. Plant communities of the Blue 


Mountains tn eastern Oregon and southeastern 
Wasnington. U.S.D.A. Region 6 area. Guide 3-1. 

Poulton, E. E. 1955. Ecology of the non-forestec 
vegetation in Umatilla and Morrow Counties, 
Oregon. Ph.D. dissertation. Washington State 
Univ., Pullman, WA. 


For a complete list of references contact me 
at The Nature Conservancy, 1234 NW 25th Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon 97210. For general information 
on the plant communities of Oregon check Natural 
Vegetation of Oregon and Washington by Franklin 
and Dyrness, U.S.F.S. General Technical Report 
PNW-8, 1973. 


Smith Rock field trip: May 21-22, 1983 


SPRING PLANT SURVEY FOR THE OREGON STATE 
PARK BUREAU & NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY, 
PORTLAND CHAPTER. Glen Walthall, Shep Wilson, 
Barbara Fox and Mary Jane Fredricks. We catalogued 
119 species in 47 families, 46 species of birds, 
four species of mammals, many excellent insect dis- 
plays, fantastic weather and a coo! breeze to go 
with near unlimited visibility, with scenery remin- 
iscent of Bryce and Zion National Parks in Utah. 


For those who have never been there Smith Rock 
is located 25 miles south of Madras, just three miles 
each of Highway 97. The Crooked River, forced by 
recent geologic lavas of the Clarno and John Day for- 
mations, has undercut Clarno ash and volcanic tuff. 
Smith Rock is applied to a 3200-foot ridge of rock 
outcrops that are a favorite challenge of every degree 
of difficulty to rock climbers. 


Some of our outstanding finds: a family of 
Yellow-bellied Marmots playing in their favorite 
rockpile near the park entrance; White-throated 
Swifts circling the climbers challenging the near- 
sheer walls; watching the secretive evasive flights 
of a male and female House Wren keeping potential 
predators from seeing their nest cavity in a juniper; 
the beautiful Lazuli Bunting looking for insects in 
Prunus virginiana var. demissa; lichen displays of 
Xanthoria polycarpa on big sage, Caloplaca saxicola 
(red) & yellow Acarospora chlorophana on the volcanic 
tuffs; and a hatch of Pteronarcid stoneflies emerging 
from Crooked River. We also marveled at the variety 
of Cynipid & Aphid galls on big sage. 


Our good flora displays were Layia glandulosa, 


Balsamorhiza sagittata, Townsendia florifer, Penstemon 
speciosus, Castilleja chromosa, Phacelia linearis, 
Cymopterus terebinthinus, Oenothera caespitosa, Poten- 
tilla rivalis, Astragalus reventus, A. purshii; & one 
lone cluster of Lewisia rediviva on, of all places, a 
tar-encrusted rock near an asphalt path of the picnic 
area. 


Smith Rock 1S a paradox--not unlike Leslie 
Gulch--don't miss it if you have never been there, 
but wait now until next spring as June to Septem- 
ber is very hot. Our list has been sent to the 
Portland Chapter & the Oregon State Park Bureau. 


Glen E. Walthall 
Portland Chapter 


WELCOME, new members 


BLUE MOUNTAIN CHAPTER 
Jim Bortand 
Bruce & Dianne Barnes 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 
John Baggenstos 
Marje Hirsch 
Dell Snyder 

CORVALLIS CHAPTER Sharon Streeter 

William Mear 

Robert E. Truitt 

Carolyn Paynter 

Peter McEvoy 

Cherylene Kuhn 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER 
Grace M, Seller 
Aubra E. Griffiths 
Rachael Forsman 


EMERALD CHAPTER 
G, D. & Lisa Grissel]l 
Kitty Pittman 
C. Tressider 
Naoma R. Neyerlin 
Kris Eadie 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
CHAPTER 
Pamela A. Heilman 
Robert & Pamela Marshall 
Wilbur H, Engstrom 
John A. Shewey 
Betty A. Kelley 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 
Russell Pengelly 
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Lawrence Grasslands trip: May 21, 1983 


On May 21, thirteen High Desert Chapter mem- 
bers travelled to suburban Shaniko to survey The 
Nature Conservancy's Lawrence Grasslands Preserve. 
We had a cloudless day for our four mile hike over 
this four hundred acres of "biscuit scabland’. We 
had a great view of the Cascades from Mt. Adams to 
the Three Sisters! Even better was the view at 
our feet. We totalled over seventy blooming 
species, including three on the T & E (threatened 
and endangered) list. The lomatiums were in good 
shape including L. minus, nudicaule and triterna- 
tum. An unusual number of Orobanche were seen. 
Allium macrum and Allium tolmiei were blooming. 

We are awaiting confirmation on Claytonia umbel- 
lata. As we were hiking out a spectacular display 
of yellow lomatium and blue Camassia quamash met 
us in the meadows. 


Stu Garrett 
High Desert Chapter 


Hello, I'vE run out of smalL E's & L’s 
& thErE’s a pagE too many 


Responsiveness in an editor is often simply 
the ability to pass along a message without garbling 
it. This edition of the NPSO Bulletin began, how- 
ever without the clarity of that thought. Having 
had the better part of five months to consider what 
my first issue should be like I still found, upon 
beginning in earnest, that my clearest ideas had 
become fogged by misgiving. 


In frustration, then, I went back to the files 
of the Bulletin, this editorial dowry of over- 
Stuffed cardboard boxes and empty mailbags contain- 
ing nothing less than the evolutionary history of 
this publication. It's a tangible history-- 
several hundred pounds of ideas that have worked. 
Atop the pile, where I had left it, lay a stack of 
orange paper: results of the latest mail-in ballot 
and questionnaire survey of NPSO members (a tally 
was published in the May 1983 Bulletin). 


Reading through your comments once again, I 
found that you have sometimes contradictory and 
sometimes astonishingly similar views as to what 
might be contained in our few monthly pages. 
Always, the single thread of the need for inform- 
ation on all facets of the natural history of our 
flora and its protection was there. Simple 
enough, but what of the more subtle contradictions, 
largely centered on the much-discussed differences 
of interest between the so-called professionals 
and the ardent amateurs? How am I to address 
such widely divergent suggestions as "less (fewer) 
professional-technical articles" and its opposite 
for more of the same? More politics and, of 
course, less politics? Seed procurement and 
gardening articles vs. more stuff on preserving 
existing habitat? 


So, I'll be trying some different things and 
waiting for your response (like it? can't stand 
it!!). The most obvious change in this issue is 
the book-type layout of the pages: I think it's 
easier to read. Also, as the months go by, you 
will notice the appearance of new regular 
features. I hope these will be versatile enough 
to encourage reader contributions. Some of the 
features I have planned are: letters to the 
editor, Oregon Sightings (for noteworthy plant 
finds), field keys for difficult plant groups, and 
regular articles such as Jimmy Kagan's series on 
rare, threatened and endangered plant associations 
and habitats of Oregon, the first of which appears 
this month. Old favorites, including Herm Fitz's 
plant family profiles, will continue (Herm was 
swamped with school duties this month but will 
resume his series next month). 


I do intend to solicit and print well-written 
"technical" articles. All of us can benefit from 
learning more about the native plants of the 
Pacific Northwest. Following these articles or 
included within the text of the article will be 
a glossary defining the more difficult words. 
Terminology, after all, is the better part of under- 
Standing. The Bulletin cannot be reduced to a 
calendar of events--our members have too much 
to share with each other. 


And here, finally, I wish to pass the message 
which I began with. The overriding sentiment of 
your survey comments was "How can I become more 
involved?". Participation and mutual education 
will be the glue that binds together our profess- 
ional and non-professional members. We're all in 
this for fun, remember? When you go out to be 
with Oregon's plants, don't go alone. Give 
another member a call. You each have a members’ 
directory, so there's just no excuse not to! 
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NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON - 


President: Rhoda Love, 393 FulVue Dr., Eugene, OR 97405; 345-6241 

Vice President: | Wilbur Bluhm, 743 Linda Ave. NE, Salem, OR 9/7303; 393-2934 
Secretary: Linda Johnson, 88278 Millican Rd., Springfield, OR 97477; 747-4048 
Treasurer: Nadine Smith, 1128 Jackson, Eugene, OR 97402; 344-6478 

Board of Directors: Virginia Crosby, Alan Curtis, Florence Ebeling, Marge Ettinger, 


Larry Scofieid, Shep Wilson 
NPSO Bulletin Editor: Julie Kierstead, Berry Botanic Garden, 11505 SW Summerville Ave., 
Portiand, OR 97219; 636-4112 (day) 666-8387 (eve) 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS 


Blue Mountain: Harry Oswald, Box 459, Pendieton, OR 97801; 276-2292 

Corvallis: Dan Luoma, 1289 Vista SE, Salem, OR 97302; 363-8419 

emerald: Leighton Ho, 18263; Lincoln, Eugene, OR 97401; 345-3252 

High Desert: Kathleen Cooper, 61548 Oakwood Place, Bend, OR 97/02; 389-8203 
Mid-Columbia: Keith Chamberlain, Box 151, Mosier, OR 97040; 478-3314 

Portland: Jeanne Hufstutter, 9525 SW iI2th Dr., Portiand, OR 97219; 244- 822% a 
Siskiyou: Wayne Rolle, P.O. Box 531, Asnland, OR 97520 | 


Willamette Valley: Wilbur Bluhm, 743 Linda Ave. NE, Salem, OR 97303; 393-2934 


THE NPSO BULLETIN is published monthly by the Native Plant Society of Oregon incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Oregon. You are invited to join. Membership includes a sub- 
Scription to the BULLETIN. 
Send membership applications (provided by Chapter presidents listed above) to: 

Mary Falconer, Membership Chair; 1920 Engel Ave. NW, Salem, OR 97304 
Send change of address (include old address and zip) to: 

Joyce Beeman, 16770 SW 113th, Tigard, OR 97223 
Send BULLETIN copy to the editor by the 15th of the month (editor's address listed above) 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


Blue Mountain 


~-- No scheduled meetings or field trips for August. 


Corvallis 


--- No meetings until October. No field trips until September. 


Emerald 


Emerald Chapter of NPSO has been invited to testify at Sen. Hatfield's August 25th hearing on the Oregon Forest 
Wilderness bill. If you have information on unique plant communities in any of the proposed wilderness areas 
(see article in this issue) and would like to help draft our testimony, contact Leighton Ho: 345-3252. 


Persons interested in helping with the NPSO booth at the Lane County fair, which is Aug. 16-21, should contact 
Charlene Simpson: 686-1094 (home) or 686-3221 (work). We need ideas & display materials for the booth, and 
people to staff it. 


6 Aug., Sat. Field trip: CANYON MEADOWS. Jack Lake to Canyon Glacier on 3-fingered Jack in search of alp- 
ine flowers with Charlene Simpson, leader. Call 686-1094. This will bea long day. Depart 
7:30 a.m., SEHS parking lot. 


8 Aug., Mon. Workshop: NATIVE TREES & SHRUBS OF OREGON, with Alan Curtis. Meet at 7:15 p.m. in Room 33, 


Science II, U of 0 campus, kitty corner from the Herbarium. Bring Hitchcock & Cronquist, a 
hand lens, razor blades etc. & plants to key. 


13 Aug., Sat. Field trip: QUAKING ASPEN SWAMP - BEAR FLAT. This is a Natural History Society field trip 
| with Herm Fitz, Emerald Chapter member. 50¢ for members; 75¢ for non-members. Pre-register 
with Dottie Conlon, 687-2318. Meet 9 a.m., SEHS parking lot. 
16-21 Aug. NPSO booth: Lane County fair. Call Charlene Simpson, 686-1094 or 686-3221 if you can help. 


22 Aug., Mon. Workshop: NATIVE PLANTS NOT VISIBLE TO THE NAKED EYE: the lesser known relative of the morel, 
with Martha Sherwood. Meet at 7:15 p.m. in Room 33, Science II, U of 0 campus (see 8 Aug.). 


25 Aug., Thurs. NPSO testimony: Oregon Forest Wilderness bill hearing, Salem. Call Leighton Ho, 345-3252, to 
add your two cents' worth. 


12 Sept., Mon. Workshop: FUNDAMENTALS OF WILDFLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY, with Jack Hausotter. Meet at 7:15 p.m., 
Room 33, Science II, U of 0 campus (see 8 Aug.). 


Sept. & Oct. OPEN: Call Charlene Simpson, Emerald Chapter Field Trip chair, if you wish to organize & lead 
a trip. 686-3221 (days) or 686-1094 (eves). 


printed on recycled paper 


High Desert 


13 Aug., Sat. 


2/7 Sept., Tues. 


Field trip: BROKEN TOP. This spectacular alpine area will be the highlight of our less-than- 
five-mile moderate hike. Bring lunch. Access road is rough. Meet at McDonalds Restaurant 
parking lot at 8:30 for carpool. 


Meeting: Cascade Natural Gas meeting room, /:30 p.m. Barbara & Ken Robinson will do the pro- 
gram (subject to be announced). 


Mid-Columbia 


Portland 


6 Aug., Sat. 


U3 AUC 5 Sat 


20 Aug., Sat. 
¢/ Aug., Sat. 


10 Sept., Sat. 


Siskiyou 


— om 


6 Aug., Sat. 


21 Aug., Sun. 


No scheduled meetings or field trips for August. 


No monthly meeting in August. 


Field trip: CATHEDRAL RIDGE TRAIL is 3.1 miles, with 2140' elevation gain, to some of Mt. Hood's 
finest meadows. Carpool at 8:00 a.m., Dept. of Motor Vehicles, NE 60th & Glisan; ZigZag Ranger 
Station 9:15 a.m. Leader: Virginia Diegel. 


Field trip: HELLROARING MEADOWS on Mt. Adams, for a long day--note corrected times: 7:00 a.m. 
from DMV (see above), 8:30 a.m. from Hood River Inn. Expect wet feet, maybe mosquitoes, & a 
great day in the meadows where Suksdorf explored. Driving total about 200 miles, hiking prob- 
ably 6 miles. Leader: Keith Chamberlain. 


Field trip: CLACKAMAS RIVER AREA. Carpool at K-Mart lot, 82nd Ave. & Milwaukie Expressway at 
7:30 a.m., then meet our leader Carolyn Wright, at Ripplebrook Ranger Station (27 miles E of 
Estacada, Hwy. 224) at 9:00 a.m. A hiking day; bring insect repellent. 


Field trip: VISTA RIDGE TRAIL, 3-mile easy grade to WyEast Basin--maybe a “leader's choice" be- 
yond that. Meet at DMV at 7:30 a.m., regroup at ZigZag Ranger Station 8:45 a.m. to head for the 
N side of Mt. Hood. Leader: Ken Vanderkamp. 


Field trip: MT. HOOD MEADOWS, one of our favorite sites on the mountain, a steep but short 
access to Timberline Trail, then easy rambling trail. Meet at DMV 8:00 a.m., & at 9:45 a.m. at 
Mt. Hood Meadows ski area parking lot. Leader: Anne Kowalishen. 


No monthly meeting in August. 


Field trip: WAGNER BUTTE. Meet at Ashland Bi-Mart 8:00 & Talent Food Barn 8:30. Sue Rolle, 
482-0093. 


Field trip: CRATER LAKE. Wildflower garden & ?. Meet at Ashland Bi-Mart 7:30, Medford K-Mart 
8:00. Frank Lang, 482-5235. 


Willamette Valley 


6 Aug., Sat. 
13 Aug., Sat. 


20 Aug., Sat. 


No meeting until September. | 
Field trip: CANYON CREEK (Jack Lake) with Salem Audubon Society. Jerry Smith, leader 393-3863. 
Field trip: PARK RIDGE from Breitenbush Lake. Leaders are Heike & Wally Eubanks, 390-2257. 


Field trip: MT. HOOD AREA. Leaders are Lois & Bill Eagan, 393-2131. 


All trips will leave from the NE corner of the south Salem K-Mart at 8:00 a.m. 


President's letter: Dear Fellow NPSOers, 

J hope you are all enjoying your summer. My daughter and I have just 
returned from a 10-day trip to San Diego County and northern Baja California 
where we had warm sunshine and some good days of swimming in the Pacific surf. 
In rural San Diego County and alog the Pacific coast of Baja between Rosarito 
Beach and Ensenada we saw wonderful fields of flowers. The habitat there is 
categorized by Munz as the California Valley Grassland Community. The average 
rainfall varies between 6 and 20 inches annually, and in a wet year, such as 
the west coast is presently having, one can expect a rich display of flowers. 

We saw some beautiful Mimulus spceies including a spectacular flesh-colored 
species, M. latidens, Also conspicuous ,scattered in drifts on the hillsides, 
was the bright magenta caryophyll, Vaccaria segetalis, a Mediterranean species. 
Many beautiful flowers were also visible from our train, especialty in Santa 
Barbara and San Luis Obispo Counties. 


THE BULLETIN 


I want to praise Julie Kierstead for a very handsome July Bulletin. 1 
hope all our readers were as pleased as I was with the attractive appearance 
and excellent editing of Julie's first Bulletin. 


BOARD MEETING OCTOBER 8 


Wayne Rolle, President of Siskiyou Chapter has helped me set up our next 
NPSO Board of Directors meeting. It will take place on Saturday, October &, 
at Southern Oregm State College in Ashland at 1:00 P.M. I hope all officers, 
Board Members, and Chapter Presidents will be able to attend. Also, as 
always, any NPSO member is welcome to attend any Board Meeting. [he main 
agenda item will be the NPSO Annual Budget. 


WILDERNESS BILL 


Please read the article elsewhere in this Bulletin about the Oregon 
Wilderness Bill. Now is the time to flood Senator Hatfield's office with 
our letters in support of these critical additions to Orego's Wilderness 
areas. Please support the hard working lobbyists from the Oregon Natural 
Resources Council who are representing us in Washingtm, D. C. 


RESIGNATION OF STATE SECRETARY 


It was with regret that on July 11 I accepted the resignation of Linda 
|// Johnson our NPSO State Secretary. Linda found that she was overcommited with 
family and school duties. Florence Ebeling of Portland Chapter has graciously 
agreed to serve as Secretary for the remainder of the year, pending approval 
by the Board. Good luck, Linda and thank you, Florence. 


My family will probably spend a few weeks in the San Juan Islands of 


Washington State in August. I plan to be back in Eugene before Labor Day. I 
hope all members will feel free to write or call me at any time--I like hearing 


from you. 
F lowers Forever, K bi 
pee 


Rnoda Love, Pres. 


OREGON WILDERNESS BILL MOVES TO SENATE 


On March 21 the U.S. House of Representatives 
passed the 1.2 million-acre Oregon Forest Wilder- 
ness bill by a vote of 252 to 88. The bill now 
begins its struggle in the Senate, and we have 

the chance to protect a significant part of 
Oregon's remaining forest wilderness. The Forest 
Service continues to schedule timber sales in many 
of Oregon's finest roadiess areas. 


The proposals contained in HR 1149 include critical 
wildlife & fisheries habitat, key watersheds and 
important back-country recreation areas with some 
of the best vistas in the state. There are sound 
economic and biological reasons for protecting 
these lands. This bill is supported strongly by 
conservationists, sportsmen, commercial fishermen, 
Indian tribes, scientists and outdoor recreationists. 
It is opposed by much of Oregon's timber industry, 
more for philosophical reasons than because of 
legitimate concerns about timber supply. 


A BRIEF PERSPECTIVE: Of Oregon's 62 million 

acres about half is forested. Of this 31 million 
acres, just over one million acres (especially the 

high "rock & ice" portions of the Cascades & Biue Mts.) 
is currently part of the National Wilderness system. 
Another 4.5 million acres remain as undisturbed and 
unprotected wildlands. But most of Oregon's forests, 
over 25 million acres, is roaded and used for logging 
and other developed purposes. 


of the 4.5 million acres of eligible de facto wilder- 
ness, conservation and sportsmen's organizations want 
significant portions designated by Congress as Wilder- 
ness. Some organizations, sucn as the Oregon Natura! 
Resources Council & the National Audubon Society, 
fayor classification of 3.4 million acres as Wilder- 
ness. That would leave 80% of Oregon's forest acreage 
and 95% of the available timber productivity for in- 
dustrial interests. In this way we could protect some 
important fish & wildiife populations, leave a Tew 
streams intact and maintain a semblance of forest eco- 
system diversity & structure while not unduly harming 
timber production. | 


rief letter to Senator Mark 


1) Immediately write a 
Hatfield of the Energy & Natural Resources Committee 


(United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 20510}. Ask 
that your letter be included in the official hearing 

record. Your letter must be received by September 8, 
1983 to be included. 


a) Tell him in your own words that you support 
the conservationists’ proposal to protect the 
finest of Oregon's remaining forest wild lands 
as Congressionally designated Wilderness. Let 
him know how strongly you support HR 1149 as a 
good first step in sound land stewardship, and 
that you oppose any reductions in it. 


b) Please ask specifically that the areas and 
boundary adjustments listed in this article be 
included in the Senate version of the bill. 


c) Mention any other areas with which you are 
familiar and would like to see protected as part 
of the National Wilderness System. 


DRIFT CREEK (11,260 acres) 


The 1.2 million-acre HR 1149 provides for a moderate 
representation of Cascade Mountains ecosystems, out 
certain boundary adjustments are needed. Important 

fish & wildlife habitat in the Coast Range & Blue Mts. 
of NE Oregon is not adequately protected in the bill. 

It is important to urge Senators Hatfield & Packwood to 
support conservationists’ recommended Wilderness propos- 
al (including all the areas in the House bill). 


There are particular areas which should be added to this 
bill. HR 1149 is not the conservationists’ bill, but 
rather is a severe Compromise and needs expansion. 


Senator Hatfield wil] play a major role in the fate of 
this bill. It is up to us to convince him that the SH7 
million-acre House bill should be the minimum size of 
the Senate bill. It is imperative that both senators 
hear of your support not only for the areas contained 
in HR 1149 but for the important additions to it. 


TOP PRIORITY AREAS FOR ADDING TO HR 1149: 


Finest representative sample 

of old growth Douglas-fir forest left in Coast Range; 
habitat for bald eagle, spotted owl, marten & other 
dependent species. Also a state-designated “wiid fish’ 
stream. Less than 2% of the Coast Range remains in a 
natural condition. 


DEADHORSE RIM (13,615 ac.) Together with Coleman Rim 


(in HR 1149), the only remaining pileated woodpecker, 


marten & fisher habitat left on Fremont National Forest. 
Neadhorse Rim was the eruptive center caldera while 
Coleman Rim is an excellent example of a fault block 
formation. 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN (15,577 ac.) Most rugged terrain on 


Ochoco Forest; spectacular recreation with outstandin 
g 


views, wild horses, critical wildlife habitat. 


MURDERERS CREEK WILDERNESS STUDY AREA (30,683 ac.) 


Optimum habitat for elk & deer, adjacent to state Wiid- 


life Management Area; bighorn sheep, prongnorns, wild 
horses, steelhead. Includes BLM Wilderness Study Area. 


2\ Send copies of your letter to senator Bob Pack- 
wood (Senate Office Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20510) 

& to your representative in the House: Les AuCoin 
(1st District), Robert Smith (2nd), Ron Wyden (3rd), 
Jim Weaver (4th) or Denny Smith (5th). The address: 
House Office Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20515. This 

is very important! Whatever the Senate does, the bill 
will be finalized in a House-Senate Conference Com- 
mittee. 


3) Plan to attend the August 25th hearing in Salem 

at Willamette University's Kresge Auditorium from 8 
a.m. to 4 p.m. The Salem hearing will deal with areas 
west of the Cascades. While testimony is by invitation 
only, it is vitally important that the Committee see a 
room packed with wilderness supporters. A hearing was 
held in Bend on July 2lst for areas east of the Cas- 
cades. 


SENATOR HATFIELD'S PORTLAND OFFICE: 221-3386 


WAPITI (51,904 ac.) 3000 of 4000 Rocky Mountain elk 
in the Heppner Unit depend .on this 25% that remains in 
wilderness condition. Also important spawning habitat 
for salmon & steelhead. 


CHIEF LOOKINGGLASS (6500 ac.) Critical fisheries habitat 
for wild salmon & steelhead; provides vital high water 
quality for fish hatchery designed to heip restore fish 
runs on Grande Ronde System. 


GRANDE RONDE CANYON (22,978 ac.) 20 miles of wild river 
Canyon; important anadromous fish producer & big game 
range; ponderosa pine, mixed conifer & lodgepole. River 
in State Scenic Waterway bill. 


AREAS IN HR 1149 NEEDING BOUNDARY EXPANSIONS 


SALMON-HUCKLEBERRY (2000 ac. expansion) Add 2 miles of 
lower Eagle Creek. 


MOUNT JEFFERSON (5681 ac.) Key lower-elevation ponderosa 
pine and Douglas-fir forests. 


MIDDLE SANTIAM (2500 ac.) Additional critical old growth 
forest. 


OLD CASCADES (22,500 ac.} Pyramids, Jumpoff Joe, Browder 
Ridge & Moose Creek units should be added for important 
ecological diversity. Entire proposal needs upgrading 
from "Wilderness Study" to "Wilderness". 


THREE SISTERS (38,000 ac.) Rainbow Falls, Cultus Mountain, 
outer Squaw Creek Falls & lower-elevation areas on —E side, 
as well as western forests of the Waldo Country. 


SKY LAKES (12,0G0 ac.) Lower Cherry & Red Blanket Creeks, 
other low-elevation areas for ecological diversity; not 
including Peiican Butte. 


MOUNTAIN LAKES (1500 ac.) Little Aspen Butte & BLM Wilder- 
ness Study Area for wildlife habitat. 


GRASSY KNOB (13,030 ac.} Copper Mountain, a key watershed. 


GEARHART MOUNTAIN (770 ac.) Section of North Fork of 
Sprague River. 


_Apocg nme pndacosnoned fo rset. 


NORTH FORK JOHN DAY (94,000 ac.) Battle Creek, Squaw Creek, see eg 
Elkhorn Range, South Ireland & Beaver Creek units. 


EAGLE CAP (35,000 ac.) Wing Ridge, 


Boulder Park, Pine & 
Fagte Creeks. . 


Pd - es a 


Rare, Threatened, Endangered list out 


The Oregon chapter of the Nature Conservancy has just 
published a report entitled "Rare, Threatened & Endangered 
Plants & Animals of Oregon". Compiled by the Oregon Natu- 
ral Heritage Data Base in cooperation and consultation 

with The Native Plant Society of Oregon, the Oregon Depart- 
ment of Fish & Wildlife, the Oregon Rare & Endangered Plant 
Project, the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service and many botanists 
and zoologists throughout the state, its plant list will 
serve as an update to the 1979 interim report by Siddall, 
Chambers and Wagner. Based in large part on status inform- 
ation on file at the Data Base, it is designed to reflect 
the very great increase in knowledge of many species in the 
last four years. About thirty pages in length and including 
drawings by wildflower artist Jay Miner, each NPSO chapter 
will receive a copy. Additional copies may be obtained at 
cost ($2.00) by writing The Nature Conservancy, 1234 NW 25th, 
Portland, OR; or by calling 228-9950. 


anule 
Slovtinr 


Deouter's harebel{ 


For native plant gardeners 


The May NPSO newsletter contained a note in which I sug- 
gested a few alternatives for those of us who garden with 
native plants. I invited those who are interested to con- 
tact me so we can gather information and make it available 
to all our members. Several people called and wrote and, 
on 9 July, Jeff Stone and I went to Phil and Sunnaé Ingall-~ 
inero's place outside of Eugene for our first meeting. 


Meeting with the Ingallineros was going to the source: 
they run a native plant wholesale nursery, Northwest 
Natives Nursery, which sells only plants propagated from 
seed or cuttings. We discussed their concerns and our 
ideals and they showed us around tneir stock, as well as 
their property which is landscaped with natives. 


The main problem the Ingallineros have had is the low de- 
mand from the public for natives. Retail nurseries say 
they aren't interested in handling natives since their 
customers are not asking for them; the result is that 

NW Natives Nursery sells to only one retail outlet, 
Paddock-Bauer in Springfiel The rest of their business 
goes to landscape architects who realize the value of 
native and use them in park, highway and business plant- 
ings all over the state. Landscapers have the same prob- 
lem the Ingallineros do: their private customers are not 
aware of the values and attributes of native plants, and 
would rather have the plants found in all too many other 
landscaped homes just because they are familiar. 


You as NPSO members recognize the values of native plants, 
but I will outline them again for those of you who haven't 
thought of them in terms of landscaping. 


1) Native plants, once established, don't need special 
care. They can tolerate our rainy wet winters 4 hot 
dry summers. A native plant from a heavily shaded 
forest does well on the north side of a house; species 
from dry oak-covered hillsides thrive in places where 
ornamentals shrivel up in summer sun. 


2) They survive in the wild without pruning, 
spraying or fertilizing, so if you do give them 
that care they often flourish. They are adapted 
to our soils and our diseases. 


3) Native plants are 
mentais because tney 
and do not spread to 


a good alternative to orna- 
do not bring in new diseases 
become obnoxious weeds. 


BUYING NATIVE: As native pliant admirers you should 
buy only propagated plants. Many people sel! plants 

dug from the wild, which we do not condone. Not only 

do diggers deplete native plant populations, but dug 

piants have a poor survival rate in your garden If 

you can add to the sources listed below, please tell 

me and we will spread the word. 


Be aware that propagated trees and shrubs available 
are often small. These young plants are not inferior: 
they have healthy, growing roots and once olanted out 
will suffer much less shock than older, larger pot- 
bound plants. Beautiful landscapes take time to 
create! 


We need to swamp nurseries with demand for propagated 
native plants. Once the owners see we are serious 
they will stock natives. Next time you visit a nur- 
sery, look around. Are there native plants there? 
Ask if they are propagated or dug. If they are dug 
do not even consider buying unless they have been 
grown in the pot for at least one year. (Editor's 
note: Transplant survival aside, it would be appro~- 
priate to boycott nurseries which offer dug wild 
plants for sale & make it clear to the management why 
you are doing so.) If you don't see any natives, ask 
the salesperson. The more times they hear the word 
"natives" the sooner they will stock them. Finally, 
for those of you who are inspired to begin gardening 
with native plants but don't know what to use, I will 
submit short articles on some natives which are es- 
pecially valuable in future newsletters. 


Daphne Stone 
Emerald Chapter 


— TIMELESS & TIMELY— 


(an excerpt from “Pertinent pointers on wildflower gardening" by Robert S. Lemmon; Real Gardening, 


... I should like to take this opportunity to 
explode with a loud bang the widely held belief that 
buying from dealers in native plants, instead of doing 
your own collecting, is true conservation personified 
and automatically leaves one with a clear conscience. 


It is probably safe to say that, taking the dealers and 
the species as they come, at least one hundred and nine- 
ty-five out of every two hundred wildflowers which are 
offered for sale were originally dug up in the wild-- 
and frequently in a very wasteful manner. A few nurse- 
ries are beginning to propagate the choicer species by 
seed, cuttings or division, thereby actually producing 
more plants and doing the finest kind of constructive 


June 1940) 


conservation work. But this admirable practice is 
far from widespread and, to be perfectly frank about 
it, is unlikely to increase much as long as so many 
of those amateurs who shout so loudly about preserv- 
ing the floral beauty of our countryside continue to 
buy thousands upon thousands of rare and sorely de- 
pleted plants every year just because, naving been 
rudely dug out of the woods at very slight expense, 
they can be had at a low price. Don't blame the pro- 
fessional collectors for this destruction of our nat- 
ural supply of native plants--it's the customers who 
are really responsible for it, and membership in all 
the conservation societies in the country can't aiter 
the importance of that fact! 


RETAIL SOURCES OF NATIVE PLANTS: 


SEEDS & PROPAGATED STOCK 


Paddock Bauer Nursery 
1566 Main St. 
Springfield, OR 97477 


Forest Farm 

5990 Tetherow Rd. 

Williams, OR 97544 

(mail order only for retai} 
purchases) 


Oregon Desert Farms, Inc. 
P.O. Box 7/09 
Lakeview, OR 97630 


Woodsman Native Nursery 
4221 Hwy. 101 
Florence, OR 97439 


Pacific Forest Seeds 
P.O. Box 1363 
Medford, OR 97501 


Frank T. Sesock, Seedsman 
6045 Foley Lane 
Central Point, OR 97502 


Brown Seed Co. 
P.O. Box 1792 
Vancouver, WA 98663 


Northplan Seed Producers 
Ne Ae PwGew LNG. 

P.Q. Box 9107 

Moscow, ID 83843 


Arabis blasted 


Arabis koehleri How. var. koehleri 
(Koehler's rock cress), a rare en- 
demic of the Umpqua River drainage, 
suffered a recent setback when a 
third of its Winchester Dam popula- 
tion was destroyed by blasting and 
construction at the dam site. The 
Species is known from only four or 
five sites, comprising fewer than a 
thousand individuals. 


Winchester Dam, an old wooden struc- 


ture on the North Fork of the Umpqua, 


is being upgraded by a local water 
district and a California-based com- 
pany. A very brief environmental 
assessment, stating that no species 
of concern were present at the site, 
was Submitted to and judged accept- 


able by the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission, the agency which oversees 


such projects. FERC did not require 
than an Environmental Impact State- 
ment be written. 


The error is attributed to oversight 
and a general loosening of the regu- 
Jatory process. The Arabis site has 
been known for several years. 


More about this in a later Bulletin. 


JRK 


, Oregon 


by Georgia Mason. Privately published, Eugene, 1983. 
obtainable from the author for $6.00; P.O. Box 3440, 
Eugene, OR 97403 


This book is a meritorious example of simplicity in book pro- 
duction. The 200+ page book is quick-copied from typescript 
and has a plastic spiral binding, which accounts for the very 
low price. Such a process is highly appropriate for a work 
which deals with such a specialized and restricted flora. 

The size of the book, 6" X 8.5", makes it convenient for car- 
rying in the field, and the epunad binding allows the book to 
lie flat on the work table. 


The book follows the format of Hitchcock & Cronquist's Flora 
of the Pacific Northwest in that it consists almost wholly of 


identification keys. The keys are frequently rather bulky 


since considerable descriptive material is incorporated there- 
in, much more than in the Flora. Users will probably be happy 
to find that words are not abbreviated in Mason's book, as they 
are in the Flora. Line drawings occur occasionally in the mar- 
gins, sometimes a bit crude but mostly effective. The bulky 
keys and paucity of illustrations will keep the book from be- 
ing readily used by anyone except those with good botanical 
backgrounds. Although the introduction states that conscious 
effort was made to keep the vocabulary simple, technical accu- 
racy has not been sacrificed for the sake of simplicity. A 
terse glossary follows the main text; an index is included. 
Except for genus names and well-known plants, common names 

are mostly not given. 


The publication of a "fiorula" such as this 1s a most welcome 
addition to botanical references of Oregon. Mason ts the au- 
thor of another valuable regional flora, Plants of the Wallowa 


Mountains of Northeastern Oregon. (Incidentally, this earlier 


work was reprinted, with corrections and additions, in 1980 
and is available for $7.95 + $1.00 postage from Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403.) In parti- 
cular, people working with wetland plants will appreciate 
Mason's new work. The species chosen for inclusion may seem 
puzzling at times, since "moist" means areas close to water. 
Many species are included with are not true wetland plants. 
Also, a few surprises (in terms of presumed occurrence around 
Eugene) will be found here, such as Gentiana sceptrum, a plant 
of the coastal wetlands, or Selagineila douglasii of the Col- 
umbia River Gorge. There are tnevitable gaps to be filled in, 
too; for example, Salix fluviatilis and Ainus rhombifolia are 
both common along the Willamette River in Eugene and the grass 
genera Agrostis, Bromus and Poa are not represented in the 
book at all. We may expect future editions to be more finely 
tuned to the restriction implied in the title of the book. 

For now, I think that botanists working anywhere in tne south- 
ern end of the Willamette Valley will be remiss if they do not 
add this to their working collections of botanical books. 


David H. Wagner 
7 Emerald Cnaoter 


Agave (re)proposed Endangered 


ALPINE SHOW 
The Arizona agave (Agave arizonica Gentry & Weber), 
a succulent member of the Agavaceae restricted to Vi Sobalik of our Chapter did a simply smashing slide 
a small area in the New River Mountains of Tonto | show on Plants in High Places for Salem Audubon Soci- 
National Forest, has been proposed for listing as ety this last year. It deserves a larger audience. 
an Endangered species by the U.S. Fish & Wildlife I feel you might like to know of this resource, just 
Service. This plant is jeopardized by collectors in case a program on alpines by one of our most tal- 
and by habitat disturbance due to cattle grazing, ented members would fit in somewhere. 
and was first proposed for listing in June 1976 
(along with ca. 1700 other plants). Time limita- Mariana Bornholdt 
tions imposed by the 1978 Endangered Species Act Willamette Valley Chapter 


forced its withdrawal in 1979. Since 1970, when 
the Arizona agave was first described as a species, 
its numbers have dropped from 25 individuals in 
12-14 Ipcations to today's count of 3 individuals 
in a single population. Land use at this site 
consists of leased cattle grazing. The agave's 
basal rosette of thick leaves and cluster of pale 
yellow flowers make it vulnerable to collection for 
trade. 


In response to these threats the U.5. Forest Service 
has suggested that all taking of agaves in the west- 
central part of the Tonto Mts. be pronibited, though 
enforcement would be difficult. The Arizona agave 
is protected under Arizona's Native Plant Law, but 
this bars only collection. Listing under the 1978 
Endangered Species Act would grant wider protection 
from possession, sales and shipment. Critical 
habitat designation for the agave is not being sought 
as such a designation currently requires publishing 
population locations in the Federal Register. 


Potentritea. prude’ 
(from Endangered Species Tech. Bull. evi, agra fred) 


Vol. VIII No. 6, June 1983) Onion Peak fragile 


I would strongly urge the NPSO to avoid trips to 


Volunteers needed Onion Mountain. As one of several individuals res- 
ponsible for the establishment and management of 
HAZELNUT WATCHERS: Volunteer plant watchers are this preserve I can verify the extreme fragility of 


the site to visitor impact and the need for people 
such as ourselves who are dedicated to the protec- 
tion of Oregon's native flora to be cautious in 
taking visitors to the parcel. 


needed to help study wild hazelnut (Corylus cornuta 
var. californica) blooming times and nut ripening 
times. The results of this study will be used to 
select plants that will be used in hazelnut X fiibert 
(Corylus avellana) crosses, for developing new cCom- 


mercial filbert varieties. Volunteers will make The site is managed by The Nature Conservancy under 


weekly surveys to determine when each plant ina an agreement with Crown Zellerbach Corporation, the 
group blooms (March) or when mature nuts appear owner of the land. I believe the terms of the agree- 
‘September). No experience is necessary. Plant ment include a stipulation that the site is to be used 
watchers are needed in the Mt. Shasta, California for scientific and research purposes. In any case, a 
area; the McKenzie River valley area; and east of proposed trip should be discussed with Mr. John Hoff- 
Portland for one or more of the sampling times in fae Oregon Land Steward at The Conservancy (228- 
1983 or 1984. 561). Access to Onion Peak is difficult and the 
shallow, erodable "rock garden" community extends over 


Please contact David Brenner, Geography Department, less than 2 acres on slopes varying from 10% to over 
120%. The several Filipendula occidentalis populations 


University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 97403, phone Jia occiaentalls 
(503) 686-4970 ne BBG-4555. on the west and northwest sides and ravines are not as 


fragile. 
PORTLAND CHAPTER MEMBERS: I NEED A a Pela dat If one is interested in seeing the establishment report 
To keep Bulletin costs toa reasonable level 1 am that Bill Copeiand and I prepared for the State Natural 
doing the copy typing, ard 1 am very slow. I would Heritage Program, I believe it can be secured through 
be very grateful for a volunteer to help me for a few the Nature Conservancy. Alternative Coast Range iocal- 
hours the third week of each month. If you can type ities that might not be quite as fragile include: 


without becoming irrational give me a call at 636-4112. Mount Hebo, Marys Peak, Saddle Mountain and Blue Lake 
To those of you who submit edited, typed and ready-to- Ridge Lookout (almost as fragile). 
go copy: THANKS. JRK 
Bob Frenkel 
2 Corvallis Chapter 


Rainbow Falls trip 


Of 2 July 1983 Ben Ross and I led a group of 17 adults of mixed affil- 
ation (NPSO, Audubon Society, Eugene Natural History Society) on an easy 
one-mile hike to Rainbow Falls View Point in the McKenzie Ranger District. 
The trailhead is reached from Foley Ridge Road 2643-460 (old #169) just 
east of the town of McKenzie Bridge on Highway 126. The trail follows a 
logging road south through a brusny cut-over area with dense growth of 
Douglas-fir, Western hemlock, cinnamon bush (Ceanothus velutinus), Pac- 
ific dogwood, black cottonwood (Populus trichocarpa), bitter cherry 

(Prunus emarginata) and an unidentified species of willow. The trail 

then enters a stand of large Douglas-fir with an understory of towering 
vine maple. In this area we observed two uncommon achloropnyllous orchids: 
the spotted coral-roct (Corailorhiza maculata) and phantom orchid (Eburo- 
phyton austiniae). These plants are sometimes called saprophytic, a term 
describing organisms which derive carbon nutrition from decaying organic 
material; but this designation is incorrect. In fact these orchids obtain 
carbonydrates from nearby coniferous trees via mycorrhizal fungi, whicn 
are attracted to roots of tne trees as well as the orchids. These orchids 
are, therefore, more accurately described as epiparasites, in contrast to 
true sapropnytes and some direct root parasites like the ground-cone 

- {Boschniakia hookeri)*. 


After a snort distance the trail came to the edge of a deep glacial vailey 
through which Separation Creek flows. The trail turned east and followed 
the rim to the view point. Since the exposure was southerly plants charac- 
teristic of dry sites were seen: madrone (Arbutus menziesii), ocean spray 
(Holodiscus discolor) and the elfin kidney lichen (Nephroma helveticum). 

We observed fire scars on trunks of Douglas-fir and incense cedar (Caloced- 
rus decurrens). We found scattered specimens of gnome plant (Hemitomes 

- congestum) and pinesap (Hypopitys monotropa), ericaceous mycorrhizal epi- 
parasites. The Washington lily (Lilium washingtonianum) and few-flowered 
prince's pine (whose beauty is not diminished by its size) were in full 
Diloom and received due attention. 


The official view point is a rocky outcrop on the lip of the valley, the 
sort of ecosystem that rock gardeners strive to reproduce. The rocks were 
covered with miniature forests of mosses including the lesser club moss 
(Selaginella wallacei), not a moss at all but a fern-ally, as weil as the 
strange pixie cup lichen (Cladonia pyxidata) of M. C. Escher fame. The 
diaphanous panicles of small-flowered alumroot (Heuchera micrantha var. 
diversifolia) could be seen where it grew in pockets of soil. Brilliant 
splashes of color were provided by the Cascade penstemon (P. serrulatus) 
and harsh indian paintbrush (Castilleja hispida). The banality of the 
dominant hairy manzanita (Arctostaphylos columbiana was balanced by the 
snobbishness of the rein-orchid (Habenaria unalascensis). Since the day 
was wet the lichens were at the peak of splendor: brilliant green thalli of 
the warted dog lichen (Peltigera aphthosa) and lung lichen (Lobaria pulmon- 
aria), the elfin kidney lichen with peculiar reniform apothecia, the even 
dichotomous branching of intestine lichens (Hypogymnia spp.) and the favor- 
ite cute lollipop lichen (Pilophoron acicularis}. 


At the tip of the precipitous overlook we looked up and down the glacial 
valley as a vulture might, and beyond to the endiess overlapping ridgelines, 
all covered with a green blanket of coniferous forest. The typical view 
from many mountaintops in the NW is a moth-eaten devil's patchwork quilt 

of clearcuts; instead each perfect conical tree stood out in sharp focus. 
The falls were initially obscured by clouds and swirling mists in the 

valley below. When the mist parted (as if by magic) we saw Rainbow Falls, 

a fierce cascade producing a roar that could be heard from some distance. 


It 1s said that beavers will buiid dams until the sound of falling water 
can no longer be heard. Some humans appear to be afflicted with similar 
instincts: to them the signt of water falling without producing electric- 
ity is intolerable. 


. é t b f 
*for more about mycorrhizal plant relations, see Rhoda Love's article on Be a 


non-green Ericaceae in the October 1982 Bulletin of NPSO abbas a ies OL eerie me po ee ee 
fe + whe kha iw ; as 


Plants of the Pacific Northwest 
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Ironically Rainbow Creek & Rainbow Falls are part of the Three Sisters 
Wilderness Area boundary, so that the falls itself, though one of the more 
Spectacular features of the Area, is not protected from human beavers or 
whatever. Indeed, at the trailhead we examined a suspicious piece of 
flagging tape with the words “BOP WANGDOODLE 6-20-83", no doubt some sort 
of pre-timber sale activity in the immediate vicinity. Subsequent calls 
to the McKenzie Ranger District revealed that sale boundaries are sched- 
uled to be surveyed this fall (see Eugene Register-Guard 11 July 1983, 
front page). The sale apparently will include the area where the four 
seldom-seen achlorophyllous plants grow. Friends of Rainbow Falis (1605 
W 19th, Eugene, OR 97405) would like the upcoming Senate Wilderness 5111 
(HR 1149--see article elsewhere in this issue) to include Rainbow Falls & 
adjacent areas in which so many bizarre & beautiful piants grow (about 


600 acres) in the Three Sisters Wilderness additions. We urge you to WIS LE enon Ye ee a 
Rainbow Falls yourself, and write to Senators Hatfield & Packwood (with Pi EH eh Sc 
a copy to your Representative) asking them to include Rainbow Falls in Oy lake SWE ME BS 
the Oregon Wilderness bill. A em alps mee 
Leighton Ho Se.) ces : : es Roan cee p 
Emerald Chapter ier ae g | ase at —— 
Leach Garden Opening Me bere pe se ee 
iE 2 

teach Botanical Park will celebrate its official opening with fila Bs 

a month of free festivities for the public. Beginning Septem- co™ _ MAS 

ber Ist, the Leach home & ground will be available for public oN 

use. NN ay, 

_ el 

Some programs of special interest to NPSO members might be: : ANN 

Faith Mackaness'’ display of common Columbia Gorge & Leach Gar- pert oN | 

den mosses with some how-to instruction of identification, ra ie 

Saturday Sept. 10th; George Lewis' special tour of conifers we é “Ap 

in Leach Park on Wednesday Sept. 28th at noon (bring a sack # = NG ue Ee age 

lunch); & Cascade Anderson's exhibit of her collection of SEG eR Con, ze hw 

herbs & wildflowers from October 2nd through October 8th. Donat Wo he 

Other activities scheduled throughout September include Sasiens ae Se aes an 

guided tours, Wednesday through Saturday, ll a.m. - 4 p.m.3 0 [eee Uo No Bey 

a display of bird houses, feeders & plants to attract birds; potee By 

plant photography exhibit; classes on pine needle basket- ee as eta 

making, botanical illustration, mushroom appreciation, bulbs, (So ae cos eee. 

history of Leach Park & “lower arranging & music in the garden. Nae ay 


A complete calendar of events will be available after August Bulus (AS510epcens 


15th. Call Leach Park for a program to be mailed to you: 
761-9503. 


HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR NPSO T-SHIRT YET? 


NPSQ T-shirts with our very own trillium logo (artistically redesigned 

by Nadine Smith, State Treasurer) are available now. Having worn my 
shirt almost constantly since the Annual Meeting in May, I can testify 
that they are extremely confortable. (1 have had the shirt off occasion- 
ally for washing, and I can also report that they wash very well!) 


The shirts are 100% cotton and generously cut. I especially appreciate 
the fact that they are nice and long and help to keep my buns warm! Also 
I have slept in mine a couple of times on backpacking trips and can attest 
to the fact that they make good pj's too. ~ 


The shirts come in two colors and four sizes. All have the logo (see accom- 
panying illustration) printed in green. Colors are tan and white and sizes 
are S (34-36), M (38-40), L (42-44), XL (46-48). Medium is just right for 
me, and a small fits my skinny 14-year-old daughter, Jenny. 


To order your shirt, send your choice of size & color with a check for $6.75 
plus a dollar for postage, to: Leighton Ho, President 

Emerald Chapter NPSO 

182645 Lincoln 

Eugene, OR 97401 


iO 


Plant Family Profiles: by Herm Fitz 


The Caprifoliaceae - HONEYSUCKLE FAMILY 

The Honeysuckle Family 1s small, with about 450 
species in 18 genera of cosmopolitan distribution, 
but centered and richest in temperate parts of 
eastern North America and eastern Asia. Sixteen 
species in five genera are native or naturalized 

in Oregon. Quite familiar is the Elderberry 
(Sambucus), appearing in two basic forms: Blue 
Elderberry (s. cerulea), widespread from sea level 
to mid-elevations in the mountains; and Red Eider- 
berry (S. racemosa), often at higher elevations 

and in several varieties with varying fruit color- 
mostly red, but some chestnut, yeliow, rarely 
white, or black to purplish-black! Abundant as a 
groundcover, and circumboreal in open or dense 
woods -at various elevations is the Twinflower 
(ninnaea borealis), named for Carolus Linnaeus, 

the Swedish botanist of two centuries ago who 
brought real order to systematics. Three species 
of Snowberry (Symphoricarpos) are here: Common 
Snowberry (Ss. albus), a widespread shrub of thickets 
and woodlands from lowlands to mid-montane; Creeping 
Snowberry (S. mollis), a lower, trailing shrub 
chiefly of the Cascade Mountains; and Round-leaved 
Snowberry (S. oreophilus) of dry stony ridges and 
meadows east of the Cascade Crest. Viburnum 
(viburnum) claims two species: In thickets, bot- 
tomlands and open woods west of the Cascade Crest 
is found the Oval-leaved Viburnum (vy. ellipticum); 
its counterpart in moist mountain woods and swamps 
from northern Oregon to Alaska and eastward is the 
Squashberry or High-bush Cranberry (v. edule). The 
Honeysuckles (Lonicera) represent half of the family 
in Oregon - eight species are found throughout the 
state: The Black Twinberry (1. involucrata) is 


widespread in moist thickets; both the Rocky Mountain 
utahensis) and the Wedded Honeysuckle 


Honeysuckle (1x. 
(rn. conjugialis) occur at high elevations in the 
mountains: Blue-fly Honeysuckle (z. cauriana) can 

be found in mountains of eastern Oregon; Orange 
Honeysuckle (1. ciliosa} grows from sea level to the 
mountains, mostly in the western Cascades and Coast 
Range; Hairy Honeysuckle (z. hispidula) in lower 


elevation thickets and open woods west of the Cascades 


from the Umpqua Valley northward; Chaparre! Honey- 
suckle (z. 
Rock, Jackson County, southward; and finally the 
Ftruscan Honeysuckle (xz. etrusca), 4 native of the 
Mediterranean region now established in coastal 
thickets from Florence, Lane County, southward to 
Curry County. 


A flowering stem of Twinflower 
(ninnaea borealis). Note the paired 
flowers, nodding on slender pedicels, 
each with a united 5-parted regular 
corolla upon an inferior ovary. The 
leaves are opposite, and essentially 
entire. 


interrupta) in the dry thickets from Table 


1] 


A terminal flower cluster of Orange Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera ciliosa) subtended by a connate- 
perfoliate leaf pair. Note the irregular 
tubular and bilabiate corolla with a slight 
gibbosity at the base. 


The members of this family are smali trees, shrubs 
and subshrubs, some climbing lianas (Lonicera). 
Leaves are opposite, mostly simple, entire and 
without stipules (pinnate, toothed and with stipules 
in Sambucus). The terminal pair of leaves is some- 
times connate-perfoliate in Lonicera. The flowers 
are bisexual, borne basically in cymes (as in 
Sambucus and Viburnum), often paired and nodding 

on slender pedicels (Linnaea) or sessile and even 
joined toward the bases of their ovaries (some 
Lonicera), or in opposite, 3-flowered sessile 
cymules (called "verticels"), then subtended by 

a connate-perfoliate leaf pair (some Lonicera), 

or in terminal and axillary spikes or racemes 
(Symphoricarpos). The corolla is five-parted and 
regular, rotate (Sambucus), campanulate (viburnum 
and Symphoricarpos) to funnelform (Linnaea)., though 
sometimes spurred, gibbous or ventricose (a slight 
buige on one side near the base of the corolla), or 
irregular, tubular and bilabiate (Lronicera), with 

a 4-parted upper lip and a single lobed lower lip. 
Tne calyx 1s fused to the ovary wall and is sur- 
mounted by 5 smali teeth. Five stamens arise from 
the corolla tube, alternate with its lobes (1 

stamen is missing in tinnaea). The inferior ovary 
1S somewhat variable with 2 to 5 united carpels with 
T to 5 locules, each bearing a single pendulous 
ovule on axile placentation. The single style 
terminates with a capitate or lobed stigma, if lobed, 
then the number of lobes being equal to the number 
of carpels. This ovary develops most often into 

a berry or drupe of varying color depending on the 
genus and species, 


A number of hardy ornamentals, notably the Honey- 
suckle, Snowberry, Elderberry and Viburnum, are used 
In landscaping, while the ripe Elderberry is some- 
times used to make wine. The creeping evergreen 
Twinflower may be easily introduced from the wild 

to create an attractive ground cover for the native 
woodland garden. 


The generalized floral formula for this family is 


written: 
5 O50 OB 
Ca “Co(z) “Ss p with inferior 
Ovary. Representatives of this family are easily 


recognized by their opposite (+ broad) leaves, 5 
distinct stamens (remember, 4 in Twinflower), united 
5-parted corolla, and 2-5 carpellary inferior ovary. 
If you encounter a plant that combines all these 
Characters, you will know that you have found a 
member of the Caprifoliaceae - the Honeysuckle 
Family. 


Endangered, threatened and rare plant associations and habitats of Oregon 


by Jimmy Kagan 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY WETLANDS & WET PRAIRIES 


(SECOND IN A SERIES) 


As anybody who has been in the Willamette 
Valley this last month knows, it is a wet place. 

The area gets lots of rainfall and 1s a typical major 
river valley. The Willamette and its tributaries 

have created a large, flat valley which receives rain- 
fail as well as runoff from both the east slope of 

the Coast Range and the west slope of the Cascades. 
Much of the Valley is covered by poorly drained, 

heavy clay soils supporting a variety of wetland eco- 
systems. 


Since most of the people in Oregon live and work in 
the Willamette Valley many changes have been made in 
the landscape since colonial settlement: wetlands have 
been drained and diked, all the major rivers have been 
dammed and most of the bottomland prairies have been 
plowed. Additionally the entire Willamette Valley has 
been grazed, usually by both sheep and cattle. These 
factors make determination of the natural composition 
of Valley wetland plant communities a somewhat tenta- 
tive operation. 


For clarification ecologists sort plant assemblages 

into six major groups: terrestrial, marine, riverine, 
estuarine, lacustrine and palustrine. Most wetland 

types fall into the latter three categories. Estuarine 
communities are coastal wetlands with some marine influ- 
ence, usually somewhat saline. Included are salt marshes 
and estuaries. Lacustrine types are those inland systems 
characterized by open water or floating plants, i.e. 
Takes. Palustrine communit: -s are inland wetlands char- 
acterized by emergent vegetation. Distinctions among 
terrestrial, palustrine and lacustrine communities aren't 
always obvious. Lakes and ponds with water all year are 
considered lacustrine, though lake margins often have 
palustrine vegetation. In general if a community is 
characterized by shallow standing water it is classi- 
Fied as palustrine; 1f there 1s standing water for only 
half the year it can be terrestrial. For purposes of 

the Oregon Natural Heritage Data Base classification 
system we usually refer to those areas dominated by sed- 
ges and rushes (members of Cyperaceae & Juncaceae) as 
palustrine but grasslands (even if seasonally flooded) 

as terrestrial. The communities to be dealt with here 
comprise several palustrine freshwater marshes and one 
terrestrial wet grassland. 


The terrestrial wet grassland is the tufted-hairgrass 
(Deschampsia caespitosa) vailey grassland community -- 
one of the most threatened cf our native plant communi- 
ties. This type was described by Moir & Mika in 1976 at 
the Willamette Floodplain Research Natural Area and 1s 
also known from Willow Creek Nature Conservancy Preserve 
in Eugene. There are only a few other small remnants of 
this community, which probably covered much of the Valley 
floor before settlement. It is clearly dominated by 
tufted-hairgrass with 50-90% cover. Common associates 
include Hall's aster (Aster hallii)}), wood rush (Luzula 
campestris), California oatgrass (Danthonia californica), 
camas (Camassia quamash) and slender cinquefoil (Potent- 
illa gracilis). A number of very rare species are 


largely restricted to this community in Oregon; among 49 


them are Bradshaw's lomatium (Lomatium bradshawii), 
Willamette daisy (Erigeron decumbens var. decumbens) 
and white-topped aster (Aster curtus). 


Palustrine wetlands in the Willamette Valley are also 
very threatened. These have not been completely des- 
cribed since wetlands usually occur as patchy groups 

of species rather than easily definable plant associ- 
ations. There may be as many as 40-50 distinct com- 
munities which could be described, but it is easter 

to group these into larger assemblages. In channels 
and swales as well as low spots in the tufted-hairgrass 
prairies there is a sedge - meadow barley community 
dominated by one-sided sedge (Carex unilateralis), 
clustered sedge (C. arcta), golden sedge (C. aurea), 
slender sedge (C. laSiocarpa), pointed rush (Juncus 
oxymeris), tapered rush (J. acuminatus) and slender 
rush (d. tenuis) with meadow barley (Hordeum brachyan- 
therum). Herbs include showy downingia (Downingia ele- 
gans), mint (Mentha arvensis), speedwell (Veronica 
scutellata) and coyote thistle (Eryngium petiolatum). 


In deeper or faster-moving channels slougharass (Beck- 
mannia syzigacnne) and tall mannagrass (Glyceria elata) 
become dominant. A slough sedge (Carex obnupta) assoc- 
jation, consisting almost exclusively of this one spe- 
cies, occurs frequently in Valley wetlands. Water 
parsley (Qenanthe sarmentosa) also dominates patches 

in many of these wetlands. 


Extremely wet areas with shallow standing water most 

of the year are dominated by cattail (Typha latifolia), 
tule (Scirpus validus) and spike rush (Eleocharis spp.). 
Occasionally open water is present seasonally; these 
vernal pools dry up in August but do support some aqua- 
tic vegetation in spring and early summer, including 
the very rare Howellia (H. aquatilis). Natural vernal 
pools have been almost entirely eradicated from the 
Willamette Valley. 


Some wetland types can be found in a number of areas 
throughout the Valley, but few good-sized, protectable 
wetlands remain. The best site known is the Jackson- 
Frazier wetlands, just north of Corvallis, which has a 
vernal pond and examples of most valley wetland types. 
Though the current owner is interested in draining the 
wetland to build low-income housing, an agreement may 
be reached with the Nature Conservancy to purchase 95 
acres, most of the remaining wetland. Protecting our 
few remaining wetlands is essential for severa! reasons: 
They are highly diverse and complex systems which are 
poorly understood. Wetlands are important for numerous 
wildlife species because they provide surface water and 
an extremely productive food base, and because the 
structural complexity of wetlands ensures a great vari- 
ety of habitats. In the Willamette Vally they support 
waterfowl, wading birds, songbirds and small mammals. 
Though these areas are often difficult to protect, man- 
age and enjoy (especially on short hikes), they are an 
important and threatened part of our natural heritage. 


WELCOME, new members 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 
Boss, Ted. 1982. Vegetation ecology & net aerial Mr. Chelsea S. Johnson — 
productivity of fresh water wetlands in Oregon. Ph.D. Mr. & Mrs. George L. Brice 
Diss., OSU, Corvallis, Ore. 


Some references: 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER 


. Moir & Mika. No date. Prairie vegetation of the Mee Bt Cs Willetts 
Willamette Valley, Benton County, Oregon. Unpubl. man- Paul & Virginia Lemon 


uscript. OSU Forest Sciences Lab., Corvallis, Ore. WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 


Carolyn Albrecht 
Dorothy Kel tams 
Jay Dumont 

Frank Barnes 


—_—___—_———~ Words to know 


achlorophyllous (Gr. a without + chloros green + phyllon leaf); non-green, without chlorophyll & therefore 
unable to manufacture food 


epiparasite (Gr. epz- upon + parasttos guest); an organism which gets its food from another live organism, 
through a third intermediary organism, e.g. pinesap--fungus--tree root 


estuarine (L. aestuartwn channel subject to tidal action at the mouth of a river); dwelling in an estuary 
lacustrine (L. Zacus lake); living or growing in lakes 

marine (L. mare sea); living in the ocean 

palustrine (L. palus marsh, bog, fen, swamp, morass); living in marshes or wet meadows 

riverine (L. rivus stream); dwelling beside a river 

saprophyte (Gr. sapros rotten + phyton plant); a plant which derives its nutrients from decaying organic matter 
terrestrial (L. terra earth); inhabiting land as distinct from water or air 


vernal (L. ver spring); of or occurring in spring 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


Blue Mountain 


--- No scheduled meetings or field trips for September. 


Corvallis 

--- No meetings or field trips for September. 

3 Oct., Mon. Meeting, 7:30 p.m. Cordley Hall, Room 2082, OSU, Corvallis. We will adopt by-laws & organize 
for the coming year. The featured speaker has not yet been selected. 

Be--UCtas. oats Field trip: MUSHROOM FORAY to the Cascades will be held in October, tentatively the 22nd. This 

(tentative) will be discussed at the Oct. 3 meeting. 

Emerald 


12 Sept., Mon. Workshop: FUNDAMENTALS OF WILDFLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY, with Jack Hausotter. Meet at 7:15 p.m., Room 
33, Science II, U of 0 campus, kitty corner from the Herbarium. 


October OPEN: Call Charlene Simpson, Emerald Chapter Field Trip chair, if you wish to organize & lead a 
trip. 686-3221 (days) or 686-1094 (eves). 7 


High Desert 


27 Sept, Tues. Meeting, 7:30 p.m. Cascade Natural Gas Meeting Room. Election of officers & a program by 
Barbara & Ken Robinson on their summer travels are on the agenda. 


Mid-Columbia 


--- No scheduled meetings or field trips for September. 


Portland 


th eS iiey. ot Field trip: MT. HOOD MEADOWS. Scenic, floribundant* & accessible (one access path is steep 
but not long). Meet at Dept. of Motor Vehicles, NE 60th & Glisan cat @:00-avm.5. 8 ab 9245 a.m. 
at Mt. Hood Meadows ski area parking lot. Leader: Anne Kowalishen. 
*Semi-coined word meaning good field trip prospects! 


13 Sept., Mon. Meeting, 7:00 p.m. First United Methodist Church. Charlene Holzwarth and George & Rhoda Lewis 


plan a slide show on Leach Botanical Park, & will tell us in detail about events marking the 
Park's official opening this month. : 


printed on recycled paper 


17 Sept., Sat. Field trip: WIND RIVER DISTRICT of Gifford Pinchot National Forest, probably Observation Peak. 
Hiking 6 to &miles. Meet at DMV (see above) at 8:00 a.m. Leader: Elizabeth Handler, who's 
aiming for gentians. 


24 Sept., Sat. Field trip: MUSHROOMS along the northern Oregon coast. Our guest & leader, Conrad Thorne, past 
president of Oregon Mycological Society, suggests we bring basket, sharp knife, roll of waxed 
paper or waxed paper bags, field guide if convenient, & any-weather clothing. Maximum 3 or 4 
miles walking. Meet at OMSI parking lot, 8:00 a.m. 


i Get. .Sak. No field trip. 


Field trip: BLUE GRASS RIDGE, on E side of Mt. Hood; hiking to see late flowers, seeds, cones & 
autumn colors. Carpool at 7:30 a.m. at DMV (see above); regroup at Government Camp rest area 
9:00 a.m. Leader: Elizabeth Handler. 


8 Oct., Sat. 


NOTE: If the I-84 ramp at 57th Ave. (exit eastbound to reach our DMY carpool lot) is closed, continue to next 
| exit at 68th or 82nd. DON'T PANIC! 


Siskiyou 


8 Sept., Thurs. Meeting: The RED BUTTES. Wayne Rolie will give a slide presentation on this portion of the 
éastern range of the Siskiyou Mts., along the California/Oregon border. He will share the 
botanical variety of the area & efforts being made to protect it. For this program only, we 
will meet at 7:30 p.m. in the Parks & Recreation Building, 59 Winburn Way, at lower end of 
Lithia Park, Ashland. 


8 Sept., Thurs. Potluck picnic will be held before the meeting (see above) in Lithia Park. We will meet at 
6:00 p.m. in the madrone grove just above the 2nd duck pond & across the creek from the park- 
ing area. Signs will show the way. If the weather is bad we will eat in the Park & Recreation 
Bldg. where meeting is held. Paper plates & cold drinks will be provided. 


10 Sept., Sat. Field trip: CANCELLED. Was to have been to Forestry Intensified Research Sites, Applegate area. 


Willamette Valley 


19 Sept., Mon. Meeting, 7:30 p.m. Carrier Room of the First United Methodist Church, 600 State St., Salem. 
The program will feature gorgeous photography by Alan Curtis, Botanist with Eugene District 
of the BLM. Mr. Curtis has recently returned from a trip to Kauai in the Hawaiian Islands; 
his program is entitled "Native Plants & Wildflowers of Hawaii". 


NPSO T-shirts & notecards Members published 


With the gift-giving season approaching, remember 
to stock up on our beautiful NPSO notecards. These 
lovely cards, featuring drawings of Oregon rare & 
endangered plants by Linda Vorobik, make perfect 
gifts; and the proceeds go to protect Oregon R & E 
plants. Each packet contains eight cards & envel- 
opes--eight different plant designs for only $2.50 
when purchased from your NPSO chapter, or you can 
order cards from Charlene Holzwarth for $3.00 per 
pack. Send orders or inquiries to: 


Charlene Holzwarth 
2524 NE 34th, Portland 97212 
284-3444 


P.S. NPSO T-shirts with our trillium logo in green 
on white or tan, 100% cotton shirts make super 
gifts, too. Sizes S, M, L & XL. Price: $6.75 from 
your NPSO chapter or send choice of size & color 
plus $7.75 to: 

Leighton Ho 

18263, Lincoln, Eugene 97401 


Robin & Ken Lodewick, Emerald Chapter 
members, have a fine article on Califor- 
nia penstemons in the July issue of 
Fremontia, Journal of the California 
Native Plant Society. 


Bob Meinke of OSU, our 1983 Jean Davis 
Memorial Scholarship winner, has an arti- 
cle in Madrono for July 1983 entitled: 
"Mimulus hymenophyllus (Scrophulariaceae) , 
a new species from the Snake River Canyon 
area of Eastern Oregon". The new species, 
a perennial yellow-flowered monkey-flower, 
was found by Bob growing in moist cracks 
of basalt cliffs in the Wallowa Mts. Thus 
far M. hymenophyllus is known only from 
Oregon, but it could be looked for in sim- 
ilar habitats in adjacent Idaho. The ar- 
ticle is illustrated with a drawing by 
Linda Vorobik, former editor of the NPSO 


Bulletin. 


Presidents letter: 


il 


" Minimum Impact Camping...fechniques for the New Wilderness Ethic 


Just in time for all our Indian Summer outings, I have come across tne 
following suggestions selected fron an REI publication with the ebove title. 
(I picked up this REI folder at a Willanette National Forest ranger statim.) 


TREKKING INTO THE WILDERNESS 


Heavy, lug-soled boots may have an adverse impact o fragile terrain and 
vegetation. Consider wearing well-cushioned running shoes when possible. Use 


light footwear in camp. 


WILDERNESS CAMPING 


Locate your campsite at least 100 feet from natural water sources. Select 
a sheltered site that has already been used,to eliminate further expansion of 
the camp. Position your tent so it blends with the environment. 


SANITATION 


Use a "cat hole" if no latrines are available. Proceed with trowel in 
hand to an area at least 100 feet away from water sources. Carefully remove 
the surface duff. Dig a hole several inches deep for waste and paper. Re- 
place the soil and duff when you are finished. 


WATER POLLUTION 


For laundry, dishes, and baths, try to get along without soap if possible. 
If soap is used, dispose of soapy water at least 100 feet away from water sources. 


FIRES 


If you make a fire, keep it small and use only down dead wood. Leave 
your axe at home. Now and again enjoy a fireless evening. 


COLOR OF GEAR 


Wilderness travelers desire an atmosphere of serenity, and certain bright 
colors may infringe on this value. Many bright colors became intrusive the 
deeper you travel in wilderness. For safety you can use a whistle, mirror, 
or bright piece of signal cloth. 


SILENCE 


Speak softly, save rowdy games and songs for another time and place. 
Leave pets at home. Remember wilderness means peace and solitude. 


BECOME INVOLVED 


All NPSOers are involved because we are members of an outdoor environmental 
organizatio. Leave your impact om the legislative process. Support your 
state and federal wilderness legislation. Let your senators and camgresspeople 
know of your appreciation of wilderness and of the plant canmunities and 
habitats that thrive in undisturbed afeas. 


Flowers forever, 


Rnoda Love, Pres. 


Hellroaring Meadow, at last 


Bird Creek Meadows on Mt. Adams are a favorite destination for Portland Chapter 
members, and are one of the prime flower sites of our Cascades. But from the 
overlook we have always before peered down on that wide green untracked meadow 
below us and wished to go there, to Hellroaring Meadow. 


This was the year we made it, on August 13, following Keith Chamberlain on a 
trip that forty of us, including several others from Mid-Columbia Chapter, will 
never forget. 


That Hellroaring Meadow, at 5400 feet elevation, is over half a mile across laced 
with the rivulets that become Hellroaring Creek, ankle-deep much of the way in this 
late-melting summer. It abounds in habenarias, Dodecatheon jeffreyi, Pedicularis 
groeniandica & P. bracteosa, Caltha biflora. Later will come the gentians, presum- 
ably G. calycosa. 


Abrupt contrasts in habitat surprised us all day. Bright pink Kalmia microphylla 
paved a large area with its inch-high mat. In mid-marsh we sloshed by a miniature 
scree, maybe 100 feet square, with Spraguea umbellata, an eriogonum, Eriophyl lum 
lanatum. On through the bogs of Vaccinium caespitosum & Spiraea densiflora to a 
dry cliff flared with Artemisia michauxiana, penstemons -- the piant listings 
soared. At the base, Gaultheria humifusa. In a crevice, a campanula all of 6 cm. 
high, with tufted gray leaves ("hirtellous", Hitchcock says): Campanula scabrella, 
new to all of us. 


Mats of yellow Mimulus tilingii, M. primuloides & dwarfed M. guttatus were accented 
with pink M. lewisii in the stream gravels below our lunch encampment. Montia 
chamissol was new to most of us. 


Half of our group continued up the slopes of Little Mt. Adams; the lupines, Castil- 
leja miniata & C. suksdorfii still with us. Interspersed: several Artemisia tri- 
dentata and some chrysothamnus, Ipomopsis (Gilia) aggregata -- don't they belong in 
the arid east? Soon thereafter: Thalictrum occidentale in seed and Trautvetteria 


caroliniensis, flowering. 


Tree cover was only the whitebark pine, Pinus albicaulis, as we scrambled higher. 
The open slopes of red cinders were flecked with mounds of Potentilla fruticosa, 

Hulsea nana, Collomia debilis var. larsenii and ample mats of that exquisite Cam- 
panula scabreila. The hardiest dozen of our flock report spectacular views from 

the 6821-foot crest of Little Mt. Adams. 


A few other observations are in order: 


Photographers & makers of plant lists were feverish. When compiled, our list 
will surely near 200 species. 


Even a handful of Engelmann spruce is a welcome anchor while descending. 


The mosquitoes of Hellroaring Meadow never had it so good. 


Fording the creek knee-deep is no problem when the adjoining swamp is of equal 
depth. 


Montia chamissoi 


( from Hitehos de 

: . ef al., Vasculav 
It was Our Leader's birthday. Appropriate refreshment, a strawberry to float Pianks of the 
in each cup, & a huge tin of cookies, popped out of Susan Kofahl's pack at PNW, PH. 2) 


lunch time. 
Happy birthday, Keith, & thank you forever. Where shall we go next year? 


-- Louise Godfrey 


Board meeting coming 


The next NPSO board meeting will be held on October 8 at 
1:00 p.m., at Southern Oregon State College in Ashiand. 
Board members will be receiving a map and an agenda from 
NPSO President Rhoda Love sometime in mid-September. 


Data Base use increasing 


Housed on the third floor of The Nature Conservancy's offices 
in NW Portland is the Oregon Natural Heritage Data Base (form- 
erly the Oregon Natural Heritage Program). Begun in 1975, it 
was the third of what are now more than thirty state Natural 
Heritage Programs set up by the Conservancy nationwide. Ina 
nutshell, the Data Base is a comprehensive site-specific moni- 
toring system for rare, threatened and endangered plants, ani- 
mals and ecosystems in Oregon. Professional and amateur botan- 
ists and zoologists provide the raw data which is then plotted 
onto topographic maps and computerized for rapid access. As 
the science branch of the Oregon Field Office of TNC, ONHDB is 
responsible for identifying those sites most in need of protec- 
tion, and has been instrumental in working to protect the more 
than twenty Nature Conservancy preserves in the state of Oregon. 


Experience has taught the Conservancy that a Heritage Program 
can be most effective as a single, unbiased "clearinghouse" for 
biological information on a statewide basis. This information 
is provided to public and private land managers, planners and 
individuals. Its use reduces conflict between development and 
conservation interests. As a result no rare species or import- 
ant habitat need be lost due to a lack of information or under- 
Standing. 


The State of Oregon has legislatively recognized the Heritage 
Program as a state body and as such is technically owner and 
steward of it. However, since the program's adoption, no state 
funds have been allocated for operation of the Data Base; con- 
sequently this vital program is operated entirely by TNC. 


The increase in use and support of the Data Base in recent months 
has been very positive, especially among federal agencies. Al- 
ready under contract to the U.S. Forest Service, the Data Base 
has reached preliminary agreements with the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the Bureau of Land Management. These agencies 
pay an annual fee to cover TNC's costs. In return, the Data 

Base collects, enters and continually updates the information 
useful to each organization, providing printouts, reports and 
other data packages. Other users include private firms, organ- 
izations and individuals as well as state and county agencies. 


The Oregon Data Base is smaller than many of its sister programs 
in other states but is very efficient. Data Base coordinator 
Curt Soper, Jimmy Kagan and Sue Yamamoto keep the system func- 
tioning. Jimmy is ecologist and botanist specializing in on-the- 
ground site evaluations. Sue is in charge of rare plant data 
management. Curt acts as contact person, zoologist and adminis- 
trator. The help provided by volunteers and interns is also an 
important contribution to operations. The Data Base always wel-. 
comes interested individuals and hopes very much to work more 
closely with NPSO and its members in the future. Let's keep in 
touch! 

Curt Soper, ONHDB 


The Oregon Natural Heritage Data Base & The Nature Conservancy 
are located at 1234 NW 25th, Portland; phone 228-9550. 


R/E trade checked 


The 4th Meeting of the Conference of the 
Parties to the Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna 

& Flora (CITES), in spring of 1983, pro- 
duced some improvement in curbing overex- 
ploitation of rare plants. A committee 

was created to solve plant trade regulation 
problems, including means of distinguishing 
propagated from wild plants & means of 
identifying species in a shipment by border 
officials. Resolutions were adopted allow- 
ing export of propagated Appendix I1 plants 
with reduced paperwork & regulating al] 
parts of protected plant species except cut 
flowers of propagated orchids, seeds & 
spores, & tissue cultures. Appendix I 
lists species imminently threatened with 
extinction; Appendix II lists species which 
may become threatened if trade in them is 
not restricted. 


Among the species placed on the appendices 
for the first time are four species of 


Lewisia, including L. cotyledon from soutn- 


ern Oregon & northern Calif. It is highly 
prized by rock gardeners & is sold by nurs- 
eries in the area for about $2.50 to $4.50 
per plant. | 


According to-Faith Campbell of the Natural 
Resources Defense Council, who attended the 
meeting: 

"The most disappointing aspect of the 
meeting was the clear double standard 
vis a vis plants & animals. Most of 
the member countries are eager to put 
on the appendices any vertebrate which 
may be threatened by overharvest and 

trade. They also view with considerable 
suspicion any proposal to remove any 
animal species from the appendices. 
These same countries are much more 
willing to transfer plants to a less- 
protected status, however. And some, 
especially the Europeans, made clear 
their strong objection to proposals to 
single out individual species of plants 
for increased protection. 


The U.S. had proposed to transfer one 
~genus~& about sixty species & subspecies 
of cacti to Appendix I in order to pro- 
hibit commercial trade in wild specimens 

of these extremely rare plants. The 
Europeans vehemently opposed this pro- 
posal. They were not interested in dis- 
cussing data on the species' biological 
status or the heavy trade. Nor did they 
acknowledge that Europeans buy these 
species, either from U.S. dealers or 
directly from Mexico. They instead com- 
plained loudly about the impossibility 
of recognizing the species & Said that 
if U.S. enforcement were improved, the 
problem would be solved. (While I have 


always been critical of U.S. enforce- 
ment, I believe that it is steadily im- 
proving & is now probably the best in 
the world.) 


Our efforts to protect these cacti, & 
another thirty species proposed for ad- 
dition to the CITES appendices, were 
further hampered by the U.S. govern- 
ment's decision not to send a botanist 
to the meeting." 


WELCOME, new members 


EMERALD CHAPTER 
Cynthia A. Adams 
Bjorn Olson 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 
Betty Seide! 


MID-COLUMBIA CHAPTER 
Mary Struck 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER 
Dr. James R. Ford 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 
Mrs. Margaret West 


Deschutes $$ sought 


The Association of NW Steelheaders has 


Hunter Creek Bog in jeopardy | 


Many of southwest Oregon's regionally significant botanical areas 
are associated with valuable mineral deposits. Hunter Creek Bog 
& Springs, like many such botanical gems, are also at least part- 
ly situated on federal land. Located six miles iniand from Gold 
Beach, Hunter Creek Bog's Darlingtonia, Volimer's lily (Lilium 
volimeri), California lady's slipper (Cypripedium californicum) 

& elegant gentian (Gentiana bisetaea), all federal T & E candidates, 
anchor their roots in deep lateritic soils laced witn nickel, 
cobalt & chromium. The bog ecosystems, represented by a pond & 
several cascading “hanging bogs", & the upland ecosystems (featur- 
ing Poa piperi on a ridgetop) are unique & relatively undisturbed. 
The darlingtonia population of Hunter Creek Bog is the largest on 
the Oregon coast. A mosaic of serpentine & non-serpentine parent 
materials add to this utopia for research ecologists. 


Strip mining is the only method for retrieval of the rare minerals, 
& there is virtually no hope of revegetation. 


The Kalmiopsis Audubon Society wrote a very professional proposal 
to the Bureau of Land Management for designation of the Hunter 
Creek Botanical Area as an Area of Critical Environmental Concern 
(ACEC). This would require special management attention to its 
botanical values. BLM representatives way that ACEC designation 
would not prevent mining; however, the Endangered Species Act of 
1973 & the Mining Act of 1852 (two of the most strongly worded laws 
governing the Bureau's stewardship of the land) have not yet done 
battle in the courtroom. 


The BLM has recently decided against the designation. Perhaps the 
current administration's policy is to disregard previously passed 
legislation, such as FLMPA, the multiple-use law. We ferventiy hope 
that a pattern of abuse of stewardship is NOT developing within the 
high ranks of the BLM. The consciousness of BLM employees at the 
local level is not in question. 


joined the Oregon Wildlife Heritage Found- 


ation & other organizations in seeking to 


purchase the lower twelve miles of tne 
Deschutes River, from the Columbia up- 
Stream to Harris Canyon, for permanent 


public ownership & access. The State of 
Oregon has pledged $800,000 of non-general 


R/E group meets 


Portland is tne first to launch its 
Chapter Rare & Endangered Plant committee 
under the reorganized State R/E committee, 
chaired by Jean Siddali. Charlene Hoiz- 


funds. $1,800,000 must be raised from 
private individuals & organizations. This 
fund-raising goal, planned to be reached by 
September 1983, has stiii not been met. 


Those interested in becoming involved in 
the fund-raising effort, cr in making a 
donation, should contact one of the persons 
named below (both are members of the Salem 
Chapter of NW Steelheaders). All donations 
are tax deductible. 


Mr. Carroll D. Johnston 
1747 Sonya Dr. SE 
Salem, OR 97301 364-1394 
Mr. Lee H. Peterson 

1299 Saginaw S$ 


Salem, OR 97302 371-4184 


warth, Portland Chapter R/E Chairman, held 
the first meeting of the new committee on 
August 1 at the Oregon Rare & Endangered 
Plant Project office to familiarize new 
members with the filing & mapping systems. 


The Portland Chapter R/E committee plants 
to help the state R/E chairman & OREPP with 
mapping & transcription as well as doing 
field searches for new sites in the Port- 
land area and monitoring known populations. 


File clerks, typists & record-keepers are 
needed as well as botanists. Anyone wish- 
ing to participate in this effort should 
contact Charlene Holzwarth (284-3444 eves} 
or Jean Siddall (636-4633). 


Video ready 


The long-awaited videotape on rare plant preserv- 
ation in the Willamette Valley is finally complete, 
and ready to be broadcast or shown to local NPSO 
chapters. It is titled: Rare Plants: Problems and 
Promise in the Willamette Valley. 


rie reenter 


The tape consists of some video footage produced by 
Bud Beechwood of KOIN-TV in Portland (originally 
aired Jan. 15-16, 1983) with interviews of Sam John- 
son of The Nature Conservancy and Anne Kowalishen 

of NPSO. Sam and Anne explain global and local re- 
percussions of human activities with respect to rare 
plant habitat. In addition some new material has 
been produced by Dick Castle of Community Productions 
and Tammy Maurer, Emerald NPSOer, featuring an inter- 
view with Steve Gordon. Steve is a Eugene city plan- 
ner who helped design an innovative plan requiring 
land developers, local government and conservation 
groups to cooperate in preserving Willow Creek, a 
Nature Conservancy preserve just at the urban growth 
boundary of Eugene featuring Aster curtus, Erigeron 
decumbens var. decumbens, Lomatium bradshawii and 
Sidalcea nelsoniana. 


The 25-minute tape is available for use by local 
NPSO chapters or other interested groups. Call 
Jeanne Huffstutter in Portland at 244-8224 or Tammy 
Maurer in Eugene at 344-5327 for details. 


EMERALD MEMBERS NOTE: The tape will be aired in 
Eugene on Cable II either on Thurs. Sept. 15, 8:30 
p.m. or on Mon. Sept. 19, 8:30 p.m. Check local 
newspapers for exact date or call Cable II at 343- 
2089. 


Thanks to Anne Kowalishen, Sam Johnson and The Nature 
Conservancy, Steve Gordon, Tammy Maurer, Rhoda Love 
& NPSO, Gaylee Goodrich & Jimmy Kagan who contrib- 
uted to this production. 


Very special thanks to Bud Beechwood & KOIN-TV for 
permission to use footage and to Dick Castle, 
without whose patience and valuable time this 
tape would never have been completed. 


Oregon sightings 


Fritillaria camschatcensis (L.) Ker-Gawl (LILIACEAE): 
Multnomah Co., Mt. Hood Nat. Forest, N. Fork Reser- 
voir, Bull Run Management Area. TIN R/E Sec. 19; 
3100 ft., 29 Sept. 1982,- Kierstead 82-77 (OSC). 


Dried capsules were spotted in September 1982 & 
tentatively identified as F. camschatcensis; verified 
in fiower June 1983. A search of the area by Russ 
Jolley, Rick Brown & Julie Kierstead revealed a 
healthy, reproducing population of several hundred 
plants, growing in a boggy meadow with Betula gland- 
ulosa, Myrica gale, Kalmia occidentalis, Scirpus 
cespitosus, Jofieldia glutinosa. 


First record from Oregon. Range extension of 130 
mi. Known range (from Hitchcock et al., 1969): 
Kodiak Is]. & coastal Alaska S to Island & Snohomish 
Cos., Washington. 


Giants visited 


Thirteen Native Plant Society members of the Willa- 
mette Valley Chapter visited the Valley-of-the-Giants 
Outstanding Natural Area in the Coast Range mountains 
Of Polk County on Sunday, July 17, 1983. The old- 
growth stand of 400-600-year old Douglas-fir & hem- 
lock trees is valuable as a site for botanical observ- 
ation & education. The exceptionally large size of 
the trees has generated considerable interest in & 
concern for their protection as a remnant of what 

much of northwestern Oregon once looked: like. Many of 
the Douglas-firs are over twenty feet in circumference, 
& three of them are over thirty feet. In addition the 
area provides habitat for many species of wildlife, 
including the spotted owl, which requires special hab- 
itat management areas of old-growth forest. 


NPSO members visiting on July 17th developed a plant 
list of those species to be found along the main access 
trail from the parking lot to "Big guy", a fallen Doug- 
las-fir measuring 35 feet, 6 inches in circumference & 
which was 230 feet tall. The tree, which people have 
traveled across the country & from Europe to see, was 
considered to be the second largest Douglas-fir in 
Oregon & one of the largest in the world. Two severe 
windstorms in November, 1981, toppled the large tree, 
but many others of significant size remain. 


The visiting NPSO members were awed & inspired by the 
ancient giants; and to make the image more exciting 
we could hear the voice of thunder clapping loudly 
overhead, as if the giants were speaking. Photographs 
were taken, and all agreed that they came away a little 
wiser & more reverent. 

Martha Blau 

Willamette Valley Chapter 


Leach Botanical Park, Portland's newest city park, will The official Park opening will mean several changes 
celebrate its official opening in September with a month- at the Park. Starting Sept. 1 new hours are in 


long schedule of events. Displays, tours, lectures, effect: Tues. - Sun. ll a.m. - 4 p.m. Self-guided 
Slide shows & music are planned. All events are free tours also begin at this time, with map & plant 
but space is limited, so reservations are recommended. list developed by Garden Curator Bonnie Brunkow. 
(Call 761-9503. ) These tours may be taken anytime during Park hours. 


Renovations on the Leach house are complete & it 1s 
now available for weddings, receptions, meetings & 
other special events. Call 761-9503 for information. 


Leach Botanical Park Opening Month Activities 


Sept. 1 10:30 a.m. Ribbon cutting; displays, music in the garden, 


tours, refreshments. Leach 
Sept. 1 11:00 a.m. Start of new Park hours (Tues.- Sun. 11-4) 8 Botanical Park 


self-guided tours. 


Sep tates Display of Fall Foliage & Berried Plants. 
Through Sept. 30. pa er ee ee 
— On 
Sept." 3 Display of Birdhouses & Feeders. Through | ——~~—___|Columbia River| | 
Sept. 9. _o™~ i 


Sept. 3 12:00 noon Lecture on Building Birdhouses & Feeders; 
Gardening for birds. Betty Ferguson, Audubon 
Society member. 


i 
Sept. 7 12:00 noon Lecture; same as Sept. 3. E | 
> | 
Sept. 10 11:00 a.m. Discussion & Identification of Mosses of the betel 
Pacific NW & Leach Park, Faith Mackaness. =| 
Sept. 10 Display of Mosses. Through Sept. 13. = Ba 
Sept. 14 12:00 noon Pine Needle Basket class. Gerry Russell. 5 : 
c 
Sept. 15 7:30 p.m, Tribute to the Neighborhood, past & present; a 
honoring longtime area residents & those res- al : oS 
ponsible for the formation of Leach Park. a ieee oS 
Sept. 16 Display of Ikebana Arrangements. Through ! 
Sept. 18. 


Sept. 17. 2:00 p.m. Hats Off to our Friends; Garden party recep- 


tion to recognize volunteers & contributors. 
By invitation only. 


Sept. 18 1:00 p.m. Music in the Garden by the Chamber Music 
Society. 


2 
a 
5 ent 
ton ne see erpieeea - 


sept. 21 12:00 noon Guided Tour of the Garden & history of Leach ae \ \ nn Jobnsom\ Creek YJ 
Park area. Ernie Francisco, Leach Garden amg A\ oN a ny 
Friends president. : YO £ 


5 eS 
stone cabin: 


Sept. 24 10:00 a.m. Mushroom Appreciation class. Jean Siddall, 
Oregon Rare & Endangered Plant Project. 


Sept. 25 2:00 p.m. Siide Show: Native Flowers of the Northwest. 
From the Bargar Collection. 


sept. 28 12:00 noon Lecture on Conifers by George Lewis, Member 
of the Native Plant Society of Oregon. 


Septacs. “7300p; ns Lecture on Bulbous Plants by David Palmer, 
Director of Berry Botanic Garden. 


Sept. 29 7:30 p.m. Basic Plant Illustration by Julie Kierstead, 
Taxonomist, Berry Botanic Garden. 


Oct. 2 Herbal Display prepared by Cascade Anderson. 
Through Oct. 7. 


Books reviewed 


Wildflower Genetics by Anthony J.F. Griffiths & Fred R. 
Ganders. 1983. Flight Press, 3630 West Broadway, No. 2, 
Vancouver, B.C. V6R 2B7 CANADA, list price $9.95. 


It is hard to imagine a botanist roaming afield in the Pac- 
ific Northwest who does not periodically drop to the knees 
to look closely at a plant and mutter, "Something strange 
is going on here.” The authors of Wildflower Genetics, 
both associated with the University of British Columbia, 
have provided a wonderful overview of the kind of things 
which will bring a botanist to a screeching halt and an 
introduction to the mechanisms which produce these strange- 
nesses. This book is lavishly illustrated (for the price), 
inciuding 35 color plates, but is not for the casual posy 
sniffer. It is the keen observer who will appreciate the 
insight into what is known about unusual patterns of plant 
development, and the active worker who will pick up on the 
hints of studies which need to be done to come to proper 
understanding of how and why plants vary the way they do. 
One will find stories about albino flowers, red-spotted 
leaves of weeds, male sterile minorities and cut-leaf trees. 


Many botanical books are written which purport to bridge 
the needs of the serious amateur and the professional, but 
few will be encountered which are as successful as this gem. 
The book will help the independent fiower watcher recognize 
when something really exciting has been discovered and 


should be reported to the local university botany department. 


Graduate students at these same institutions will find this 
book a rich source of potentially rewarding projects. Pro- 
fessional botanists who teach systematic botany will find 

local examples of the evolutionary principles they desire to 


explicate. The amateur who wants to make a serious contribu- 
tion to science will find clear direction in this book. Get 


this book; you'll love it! 
3 David H. Wagner 
Emerald Chapter 


THE USES OF BOTANY 
by Brenton Braley 


There should be no monotony 
In studying your botany: 

It helps to train and spur the brain 
Uniess you haven't gotany. 


It teaches you--does botany 

To know the plants and spotany 
And learn just why they live and die 
In case you plant or potany. 


You learn from reading botany 

Of woolly plants and cottony 

That grow on earth and what they're worth 
And why spots have notany. 


You sketch the plants in botany; 

You learn to chart and plotany 

Like corn and oats. You jot down notes 
If you know how to jotany. 


Your time, if you'll allotany 
Will teach you how and whatany 
Old plant or tree can do or be-- 
And that's the use of botany. 
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CHAPTER NEWS — 
Blue Mountain 


~-- No scheduled meetings or field trips for October. 


Corvallis 


3 Oct., Mon. Meeting, 7:30 p.m. Cordley Hall, Room 2082, OSU, Corvallis. We will adopt by-laws & organize 
for the coming year. Bob Frenkel may discuss conservation of important native plant habitats. 


22. Dets, 5 Sats Field trip: MUSHROOM FORAY to the Cascades will be held in October, tentatively the 22nd. This 

(tentative) will be discussed at the Oct. 3 meeting. 

Emerald 

10 Qct., Mon. Meeting, 7:15 p.m. Red Cross Bldg., 150 E 18th. "California Botanizing" with Dave Wagner. 
(The Oct. meeting has been postponed a week to ensure that members receive the Bulletin before 


the meeting.) 


L60Ct. 4. Sur, Field trip: VALLEY OF THE GIANTS. Meet at the South Eugene High School parking lot at 19th & 
Patterson at 8 a.m. 


30 Oct., Sun. MUSHROOM SHOW, Mt. Pisgah Arboretum (see map in this issue); 10-4. 
7 Nov., Mon. Meeting, 7:15 p.m. Red Cross Bldg. (tentative). MUSHROOMS OF WESTERN OREGON by Freeman Rowe. 
5 Dec., Mon. Meeting: HOW TO KNOW THE LICHENS by Larry Pike. 


High Desert 


~~ No meeting in October--we are now meeting every other month. 


29 Nov., Tues. Meeting, 7:30 p.m.» Cascade Natural Gas meeting room. 


Mid-Columbia 


mee No scheduled meetings or field trips for October. 


Portland 


8 Oct., Sat. Field trip: ON LARCH MOUNTAIN, exploring Multnomah Bog in the fall. Walk about 2 miles, or the 
more eager hikers can follow an 8-mile loop. (Note that this trip is changed from an area pre- 
viously mentioned for this date.) Meet at 8:30 a.m. at Dept. of Motor Vehicles, NE 60th & 
Glisan. Leader: Elizabeth Handler. 


11 Oct., Tues. Meeting, 7:00 p.m. First United Methodist Church. Lucile Housley, Professor of Botany at Lin- 
field College, will present a slide program on the FLORA OF DEATH VALLEY. (This program was 
originally scheduled for July.) 


printed on recycled paper 


15 Oct, Sat. Field trip: CAPE LOOKOUT, S of Tillamook, a coast landmark full of interest in any season. Meet 
at 8:00 a.m. in OMSI parking lot. Leader: Shep Wilson. | 
ce Vet... Sat. Field trip: OLD BALDY, elev. 4200 ft., Eagle Creek-Clackamas area. Hike through 100-year-plus 


aged timber, probably largest colony of Clackamas iris anywhere. No flowers, but lots of moss, 
ferns & trees. Meet at K-Mart parking lot, on Milwaukie Expressway just W of 82nd Ave. at 8:00 
a.m. Hike 3 miles each way, about 1200 ft. elevation gain; drive about 80 miles round trip. 
Leader: Ron Burnett. 
29 Oct., Sat. Field trip: LEACH GARDEN, 6704 SE 122nd Ave. From Foster Rd (easy access from 1-205), turn S 
on 122nd. Be there at 10 a.m., bring your lunch. There's so much to see, in both gardens & 
house, & our guides will be NPSO members who have been instrumental in saving this historic site. 
Leader: Charlene Holzwarth. 


Siskiyou 

13 Oct., Thurs. Meeting, 7:30 p.m. Room 171, Science Bidg., SOSC. REFORESTATION RESEARCH IN SW OREGON. Ole 
Helgerson will give an overview of forest & brush ecology & explain the role of the Forest In- 
tensified Research project in aiding reforestation in SW Oregon. 

15 Oct., Sat. Field trip: APPLEGATE ECOLOGY & REFORESTATION. As a follow-up to tne Oct. 13 meeting, Ole Hel- 
gerson will lead a visit to 4 FIR research sites in the Appegate area. The sites wiil represent 
different aspects of reforestation research & various environmenta! conditions that affect the 
ecology of SW Oregon's forest communities. 


Willamette Valley 


Workshop: IDENTIFICATION OF LICHENS. Corinne Sherton, a Salem attorney, who has made extensive 
lichen collections, will be coordinating the workshop. She has collected lichens from al] 
around Oregon. The workshop will be held in the Carrier room of the First United Methodist 
Church, 600 State St., Salem, at 7:30 p.m. 


17 Oct., Mon. 


EXHIBITS OF INTEREST 


To see our land through others’ eyes, make time to 
visit Oregon Historical Society before Nov. iz for 
"The Columbia Gorge: A Passage Through Time", and 
Portland Art Museum for "Masterpieces of the Amer- 
ican West", closing Nov. 6. 


The Mount Pisgah Arboretum in Eugene is having its 
Fall Festival & Mushroom Show on Sunday October 30th, 
10 a.m. ~ 4 p.m. Food and guided tours will be avail- 
able, and unusual plants will be offered for sale. 
Admission is free and all are welcome. 


Nancy Russell's program on flora and fauna of the 

Gorge is featured at OHS on Wed., Nov. 2 at 5 p.m. 
First-rate photography and commentary by this NPSO 
member. 


Photos, original surveys, paintings and artifacts 


compose the impressive display assembled at OHS. It's 
open Monday through Saturday from 10 a.m. to 4:45 p.m., 
free. 


The Anschutz Collection of early Western artists at 
PAM is on view from noon to 5 p.m. Tuesday through 
Sunday, and from noon to 10 p.m. Fridays; admission 
charge except after 4 p.m. on Fridays. 


Dr. Vance Terrill, past president of the Portland Chap- 
ter of NPSO, will show his flower prints at Leach Bot- 
anical Park during the month of October. Leach Botan- 
ical Park is located at 6/04 SE 122nd Ave. Park hours 
are Tuesday through Sunday, 10-4. 
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Presidents letter: Dear Fellow NPSOers:, 


Fall is here and with it comes good news about Rainbow Falls, Waldo Lake and 
Wren Prairie. 


Ben Ross, Emerald Chapter member, led the campaign to have the Rainbow Falls 
area, habitat for Eburophyton austiniae, added to the Three Sisters Wilderness. 
At Senator Mark Hatfield's hearing in Salem, August 25, the Senator verbally 
promised Ben that Rainbow Falls would receive Wilderness designation! 


The McKenzie Flyfishers of Eugene (my husband Glen is their Conservation 
Chairman) spearheaded the drive to have Waldo Lake and its principal outlet 

the North Fork of the Willamette River declared a State Scenic Waterway. 

They moved their bill briskly through the Oregon House and Senate and on July 5 
Governor Atiyeh signed the bill into law! The waters are now safe fron hydro 
and other development; now we need to convince Senator Hatfield that theWa ldo 
Lake area should be Wilderness. 


The news about Wren Prairie is not yet final, but our people from Corvallis, 
Esther and Peter McEvoy, Dan Luoma, Carolyn Wright, Kenton Chambers and others 
have been surveying the 10-acre parcel west of Corvallis and have been in touch 
with the Salem BLM about its flora. We feel confident that we can cmvince 

the BLM that this example of Willamette Valley grassland should be saved fron 
deve lopment. 


LINDA VOROBIK MOVES TO AUSTIN, TEXAS I arrived back in Eugene in time to bid 
goodby and good luck to former NPSO Bulletin editor Linda Vorobik who was de- 
parting for Austin, Texas to join her family there. She was taking her Arabis 
specimens (potted and pressed) and she will camplete her PhD dissertation 
there. Linda will remain a member of NPSO and perhaps now and then we will 
receive a little article or sketch from Linda. I hope so. 


NPSO R AND E COMMITTEE ORGANIZING Jean Siddall, NPSO R & E Committee Chair- 
person reports that Portland Chapter has organized its R & E Committee and 
begun to work on the field checking chores necessary for the constant updating 
of Jean's R & E data. Chapter Presidents are now being cmtacted by Jean and 
me and by the October 8 Board Meeting we hepe to have R & E Committees estab- 
lished throughout the state. Jean will assign territorities for field checking 
for each chapter and chapters will then be able to plan field trips to gather 
data. 


SENATE WILDERNESS HEARING I submitted written testimony to Senator Hatfield to 
be included in the record of the Salem Wilderness Hearing August 25. I know 
that Leighton Ho of Emerald Chapter testified in person and I believe Wayne 
Rolle of Siskiyou Chapter submitted written testimony. I have not received 
word of other involvement of our members, although I am sure that there has 
been some. I would like to hear from othas who testified in Bend or Salem, 

or who submitted written testimony. Please sendme copies of your testimony 

if possible. 


ete: comp” ollen 
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BOARD MEETING OCTOBER 8 Our fall meeting of the NPSO Board will take place 

in the Science Building, Southern Oregon State College, at Ashland on Saturday , 
October 8, at 1:00 P.M. I hope to see all Board Members, Chapter Presidents 
there. We hope that before that date Chapter Presidents will have had time 

to appoint a member to the state Nominating Committee and to have chosen a 
member of your Chapter to serve on Jean Siddall's R&E Committee. Jean will 
hold a brief R & E Committee meeting following the Board meeting, so newly- 


appointed chapter R_& E Chairmen should attend this Board meeting or send 
a representative if possible. 


All members of NPSO are cordially invited to attend any Board meeting. We 
will have notecards and T-shirts available at the meeting. 

Members: if you want to order a T-shirt now, send your $6.75 per shirt 

to the meeting with your Chapter President. Colors are tan and white; sizes 
are S,M,L,XL. 


Have a super fall. I look forward to seeing a number of you in Ashland 
October 8. 


Flowers forever 
Rhoda Love, Pres. 


August 24, 1983 


Senator Mark G, Hatfield 
Pioneer Courthouse 

220 Southwest 3rd 
Portland, Oregon 97204 


Dear Senator Hatfield, 


I am writing for the approximately 600 members, fran throughout the State of 
Oregon, of the Native Plant Society of Oregon. IJ request that this letter 
be made part of the official record of your August 1983 Wilderness Hearings. 


The Native Plant Society of Oregm supports House Biil HR 1149 which would set 
aside approximately 1.2 million Acres of our State as Federal Wilderness Areas. 
However, we feel strongly that the additions suggested by the Oregon Natural 
Resources Council should be included at this time. 


Briefly the arguments of the Native Plant Society are threefold: 


1. As can be seen below, of 7 western states, Oregon falls seventh in 
total % of Federal Wilderness lands. This, we feel, is an unacceptable and 
unsupportable position. Oregon is known throughout the nation and the world 
as a leader in cmservation matters, yet our percentage of Wilderness acreage 
falls far below that of our neighboring state of Idaho. We also fall well be- 
low Colorado and Wyoming. fiven Washington and California have greater percen- 
tages of Federal Wilderness. This indefensible position needs to be remedied 
now while roadless and undisturbed areas still remain. 


WESTERN STATES FEDERALLY-DESIGNATED WILDERNESS % OF STATE 


TDAHO 7 37% 
COLORADO 3.92% 
WYOMING 3.34% 
WASHING TON 3.92% 
MONTANA 3.43% 
CAL TF ORNIA 2.70% 
OREGON 2.01% 


2. Oregm is a relatively young state whose botanical exploration is 
far from complete. New plant species are still being discovered in our 
state. For example Rebert Meinke (the 1983 recipient of the Native Piant 
Society's Jean Davis Memorial Scholarship) has recently found a new species 
of monkey flower, Mimulus hymenophylla, in a little-visited area west of the 
Snake River in Wallowa County. 


Other new species will undoubtedly be found, as this one was, in undisturbed 
parts of our state. In fact, it should be obvious, that only if a broad 
spectrum of Oregon habitats is set aside as undisturbed land, can botanical 
exploration cmtinue here. Would it not be a tragedy if slant (and animal) 
species became extinct in Oregon before they were even discovered and 
recorded by science? 


3. Concerning the size of existing and proposed Wilderness Areas and the 
specific additions requested by ONRC:C. 8. Williams, a British ecologist has 
shown that for areas with high geographic diversity (such as mountainous re- 
gions), the number of species of flowering plants naturally occuring will be 
directly proportional to the size of the area. Williams! work shows 
that adding to present wilderness will not Just give us larger populations 
of those plant species already present, but that additional species will be 
included giving us higher biological diversity. Williams found that doubling 
the size of areas in Britain and France increased the number of flower species 
by about 20%, and that even small increases in area size resulted in the 
addition of some species. Thus, adding to the size of Oregm's Wilderness 
Areas will give them added botanical and biological importance. 


In closing, please let me thank you for your attention to these cammcerns. 
You will be receiving testimony concerning certain specific areas fron some 
of the eight regional chapters of the Native Plant Society. 


r. Rhoda M. Love, Prestéent 
Native Plant Society of Oregam 


We Get Letters: 


July 26, 1983 


Rhoda Love 
393 FulVue Drive 
Eugene, OR 97405 


Dear Rhoda, 


I believe that many Oregonians, myself included, are 
interested in Wilderness as a means of natural ecosys- 
tem preservation rather than merely a pretty place to 
backpack. Our ideal is impaired somewhat by the fact 
that the public range has been abused by livestock 

for a century. Also, the Wilderness Act mandates pro- 
tection of wilderness values but permits livestock 
grazing, seemingly a contradiction in terms. 


As NPSC members know, the BLM wilderness study relies 
heavily on anthropocentric criteria--solitude and re-~ 
creation. As long as it looks fairly natural that is 
all the district wilderness specialists care about. 
What I hope the NPSO and the Sage Association can do 
is: 

i) Demonstrate to the Bureau of Land Management 

that Oregonians care about plants. 


2) Require the Bureau to inventory "supplementary" 
wilderness values. 


3) Insist that the BLM look more closely at the 
ecological aspects of wilderness. If plants 
appear on the list that don’t belong in true 
wilderness or plants are absent that should be 
found on the site, then we can request manage- 
ment policies that tend toward a more natural 
species composition. 


Eventually I hope that livestock grazing may be elim- 
inated from Wilderness areas. A demonstrated interest 
in the well-being of our native rangeland will ulti- 
mately be essential to that eventuality. 


I would like to hear from any of you who love our 
Oregon Desert as I do and who could join me in the 
effort to set aside wilderness areas east of the Cas- 
cade Mountains where native plant and anima! commun- 
ities would be allowed to flourish free from the pres- 
sure of grazing cattle. 


Please write or call me at the address or number below 
if you can help visit potential BLM wilderness areas 
to inventory plant species and habitats. 

Sincerely, 


Don Tryon 


Sage Association, Inc. 


P.O. Box 85 


Powell Butte, OR 9/77/53 


503-447-3508 


September 15, 1983 
Washington, D.C. 


Washington, D.C. 
Sept. 15, 1983 


Dear Dr. Love: 


Thank you for sending me a copy of your letter to 
Senator Hatfield in support of the Oregon Wilderness 
Bill. I deeply appreciate your active interest in 
this legislation. 


As you know, the wilderness debate has focused largely 
on the issues of jobs, timber, fish and other wildlife. 
Your letter will help tremendously to round out the 
hearing record by drawing attention to the need for 
botanical exploration on undisturbed lands. 


Senator Hatfield will soon hold hearings on the bil] 
here in Washington. It is essential that Oregonians 
who support this important legislation continue to 
make Senator Hatfield aware of their views. This is 
the only way we can ensure the protection of pristine 
watersheds, critical wildlife habitats and some of our 
few remaining old growth forests. 


Thank you again for all your help and support. Keep 
up the good work! 
Sincerely, 


Jim Weaver 
Member of Congress 


THANK YOU THANK YOU 
Native Plant Society of Oregon members 
have made splendid contributions of 
equipment and time to Leach Garden Fr- 
iends, Our latest donation is a set of 
60+ botany mounts of Bird Creek Meadow 
made by Louis Oberson. They will be on 
view in October, “arlier, Rose Mary 
Kenney donated a new Kodak projector 
which has been useful in our youth pro- 
grams as well speaker requests, Robert 
Mansfield started our slide collection 
with excellent views of the four flowers 
that still have the name given by Lilla 
beach, The area where the first collect- 
ion of the Kalmiopsis was made was includ- 
ed. Joe Bargar's heirs donated his wild- 
flower slides to our library. Now we are 
on the trail of a complete set of our 
NPSO founder's newspaper articles. Leo- 
nard Wiley wrote a weekly column for the 
Portland papers for many years, 

Not any less important are those 
members who wrote letters, cleared trails, 
and helped publicize our needs, We are 
grateful to you all. 

HAPPY HALLOWEEN from SLEEPY HOLLOW 


Requiem for a Haybaler: Throwing }r{ out the Trowel 


My recent decision not to renew my membership in the 
Native Plant Society of Oregon has generated some in- 
Significant concern which may or may not be misdir- 
ected. I like to think of the decision "to throw out 
the trowel" as a pivotal point in my life...one that 
will allow me with clear conscience to appreciate 
fully the overwhelming natural beauty of my adopted 
State, Oregon. 


As a professional whose love for field studies is im- 
measurable, I can reflect upon the significant events 
that led to the development of my present philosoph- 

ical (non-collecting) perspectives. Those events, I 

now realize, were ominous. 


First there was the college class that made me realize 
that there was more than sagebrush in southern Idaho. 

I submitted a collection of seventy-five plants to 
qualify for an "A" in that otherwise rigorous course. 
The lesson “to press" was lasting and fun. By the end 
of that summer (1962) my accession (press) book number 
was above 500 and the stack of newspapers in the corner 
of my bedroom reached almost the level of my book- 
Shelves. 


My stint with the National Park Service legalized my 
haybaling activities. With permit, press and trowel 
in hand I traversed the lava flows. “Coilect two-- 
one for me and one for you!" was my motto. Several 
years later the stack of newspapers had reached the 
ceiting. My accession book bulged with its 4000+ en- 
tries. And then came Oregon! 


The letter from my parents in 1969 announcing the con- 
version of my old bedroom toa a sewing room was most une- 
settling. That "old stack of newspapers in the corner’ 
nad been burned. 


Tt was also in 1969 that the Wallowa Mountains deliv- 
ered a convincing message. Laden with backpack, Peck 
and press I clumsily attempted an early spring crossing 
of the swollen West Fork of the Wallowa River via foot- 
log (the bridge to Ice Lake has washed out). I barely 
survived the dunking. My pack, press, Peck and acces- 
sions book must surely have entered Wallowa Lake by 
now! Little did I realize that my metamorphosis from 
hay baler to photographer and flower "sniffer" had 
begun, 


I the 1970's I extended my energies beyond the col- 
lege day to share my love of northeastern Oregon's 
wildflowers with the seemingly-eternal residents of 
Umatilla County. How I loved those wonderful people 
who wanted to appreciate the natural heritage in 
which they had unknowingly been immersed for their 
entire lives! I started a new accessions book--the 
first number was 5000--compensation for my Wallowa 
ordeal! 


by Karl Urban 


How vividly I remember the summer of 1974. I had been 
introduced previously to Steens Mountain through an 
ecology class and was about to launch a taxonomy class 
of my own. I had it all mapped out. Each of my twelve 
students would earn grade "eligibility" by collecting 
and submitting to me fifty, seventy-five or a hundred 
pressed specimens during the three weeks of the course. 
I eagerly shared my course plans with my students 
during our initial meeting on that warm July night. I 
was met with outright hostility. Three students from 
Oregon State--Bill Baker, Steve (Reid) Schuller and 
Berta Youtie--voiced immediate disapproval of my col- 
lection requirements. They were in the class to be- 
come proficient in the use of keys and not to bale hay! 


Deflated and dejected I analyzed the situation during 

a sleepless night. After all, the objective of the 
course was not to build the instructor's private col- 
lection. And so, after that electrically-charged debut 
the next morning I sheepishly announced that collec- 
tions would not be required. If collections were made 
they were to go to the student's institution. 


The fragile beauty of Steens Mountain immediately started 
to take its toll. By 1976 no collecting was allowed in 
my class on Steens Mountain. Like ornithologists who 
decades earlier learned not to destroy the creatures 

they study, my students hovered around living piants in 
their native habitats. One plant or one inflorescence 
sufficed for the entire class. I still cringe with 

quilt when I think of extricating Allium campanulatum 
from its alluvial rill in order to determine its subter- 
ranean characteristics! 


Meanwhile in Pendleton the popularity of my wildflower 
identification class soared. Each Monday night the 
janitor carted out three garbage cans full of native 
plants brought in by my wildflower enthustasts for 
"show and tell". It became a numbers game ana it was 
never successful until our class number exceeded three 
hundred species during an eight week period. My pro- 
fessional conscience grew heavier. I began to realize 
that in my desire to share the floristic loveliness of 
my adopted state with others I had precipitated a “love- 
to-death" movement. 


I began to plead with my older students. "Please don't 
pick flowers (or dig them) on the field trips I'm con- — 
ducting or I'l] quit conducting field trips", I said. 
The words fell on deaf ears. The bouquets of calypso 
orchids continued to wither in the sun. The trowels, 
plastic bags and presses still popped out of the car 
trunks after I had completed the wildflower walks. My 
teaching load grew heavier and wildflower identification 
disappeared from the college schedule. The night jani- 
tor no longer had to worry about the garbage cans of 
wildflowers. I had simplified his job--and mine too. 


Then came my stint with the Native Plant Society of 
Oregon. I remember the glorious state meeting we hosted 
at the Malheur Field Station and I also remember wel] 
the faces behind the presses and plastic bags on our 
outing around Steens Mountain. I also remember the 
splendid Fourth of July '81 outing our Blue Mountain 
group sponsored on Steens Mountain. I reservedly 

showed participants some real treasures--plants that 


had taken me years to find. By July 5th only gaping 
holes surrounded by footprints marked the sites where 
the day before there had been Allium campanulatum, 
Ltewisia rediviva, Dicentra uniflora and Claytonia nev- 
adensis. 


But I also remember the Fourth of July outing we spon- 
sored in 1982 in the Wallowas. That botanical “high’ 
will last me forever because all of the rare plants 

we saw were left for posterity. Everyone who parti- 
cipated in that trip seemed to respect the Society's 
creed. 


My decision to leave the ranks of NPSO is difficult in 
many ways and easy in others. I realize no one else 
on earth would share my exact philosophical concerns 
about our native plant heritage. I do not ask that. 
However, I tire of collecting rationales which echo 
ominously with each confrontation: 


1) "I have to get a specimen of the plant to share 
with others who couldn't get out on the field 
trip. Sorry to have taken three of the four we 
saw!" 

2) "I have for an entire lifetime gone to the woods 
to pick bouquets of wildflowers. I'm not chang- 
ing now!" 

3) "This land is managed by the Forest Service so 
I'm going to dig ali the rare or pretty plants 
and transplant them to my garden. I just know 
the Forest Service is going to log the area or 
build a road right here so I'm going to save 
these wildflowers!" 

4) "God put them there for me to have." 

5) “Keys are written from pressed plant specimens. 
Indeed the whole science of taxonomy is based 
upon pressed specimens. I'm advancing the cause 
of science!" 


As my students at Blue Mountain Community College 
learn plant families and Hitchcock by keying weeds 
that I've collected for them, those echoes linger. 
But yearly the same behavior is enacted and this re- 
minds me of Aldo Leopold's prophetic words: "The 
stampede is an attribute of animals interested solely 
in grass." 


To the bearers of trowels, plastic bags and presses I 
can only express my deepest sympathy. Surely such in- 
dividuals share in their hearts the same elation at 
"having" that the Mr. Smith or Jones who shot the last 
passenger pigeon from American skies experience long 
ago. 


A flower is an exquisite thing--beautiful, delicate and 


a harbinger of hope for the green world that lets us 
all survive. 
own. With clear conscience I throw out the trowel! 
Flowers forever! —— 


Sas Astragalus whitneyi 


Part 3 ) 


Pee rr eee 


I find no need to claim that flower as my 


( from Hitchcock et al, 


Jean Davis Memorial Award 


The NPSO will be awarding a scholarship to 
a worthy student in an Oregon college, with 
his/her major study in plant systematics or 
plant ecology. The scholarship is in the 
amount of $1,000, and is to be used toward 
the student's tuition with the following 
academic year. Deadline for applications is 
April 1, 1984. The award will be made by May 
1, 1984. 


This would be a good time to remind all 
members that donations to the scholarship 
fund are tax deductible and would be welcome 
at any time. All interest earned from the 
donations will be apportioned out to as many 
scholarships as possible in the spring of 
each year, at $1,000 each. 


Any communication in regard to this fund 
should be addressed to Mary Falconer, Commit= 
tee Chairman, 1920 Engel Avenue, N.We Salem, 
Oregon 97304. 


Rules for Scholarship Awards 


* Scholarships are available to students in 
Oregon Colleges, planning their major study 
in plant systematics or plant ecology. 7 


« Scholarships are to be awarded in the amount 
of $4,000 to worthy students who will be 
completing at least two years of satisfac~ 
tory college work by July 1, of the year of 
receipt of application, and are full time 
students. Graduate students may be eligible 
if they meet all qualifications except that 
of "full time student.” 


« Awards will be made in the following manner: 

(a) a certificate to be presented to the 
recipient. | 

(b) a check in the amount of the award to he 
submitted to the school of his or her 
choice, as set forth in rule number I, 
to be used toward tuition within the 
following academic year. 


* If a recipient of an award fails to enrol, 
changes his or her major, or leaves the 
school chosen before completing the period 
for which the award was granted, the full 
amount or unused portion of the money shall 
be returned to the Jean Davis Memorial 
Scholarship Fund, 


* Applicants will be required to submit: 

(a) In their own handwriting, a statement 
of academic and career intent. 

(b) Two (2) letters of reference from per 
sons able to judge the student's ability 
to successfully complete study in the 
area of plant systematics or plant 
ecology. 


* Ril applications together with items listed 
in rule number 5 must be received by the 
Chairman of the Jean Davis Memorial Fund 
Committee not later than April 1. The award 
will be made by May l. 


Scholarships are not to be granted to mem~ 
bers or relatives of any person currently 
serving on the Scholarship Committee. 


* 


DSN) T- shirts & notecards 


With the gift-giving season approaching, remember 
to stock up on our beautiful NPSO notecards. These 
lovely cards, featuring drawings of Oregon rare & 
endangered plants by Linda Yorobik, make perfect 
gifts; and the proceeds go to protect Oregon R GE 
olants. Each packet contains eight cards & envel- 
opes--eight different plant designs for only $2.50 
when purchased from your NPSO chapter, or you can 
order cards from Charlene Holzwarth for $3.00 per 
pack. Send orders or inquiries to: 


Charlene Holzwarth 
2524 NE 34th, Portland 97212 
284-3444 


Nancy Ruleman, Emerald Chapter, has volunteered to 
taked charge of T-shirt orders. Nancy will re-order 
shirts when our supply gets low. She can deliver 
shirts to chapters or individuals. If Nancy's latest 
order is filled in time she will bring shirts in all 
sizes to the October 8th Board Meeting in Ashland; 

so orders can be filled then, for $6.75 per shirt. 
Colors: white, tan. Sizes: S, M, L, XL. 


Or, to order your shirt by mail, send $7.75 per 
shirt to: 

Nancy Ruleman 

18444 Lincoln 

Fugene, OR 97401 

484-6278 


MT. RAINIER CHECKLIST AVAILABLE 
There is now available a new plant list for Mt. Rainier 
National Park. Peter W. Dunwiddie has abstracted and 
reproduced the list from his recently completed dis- 
sertation. Interested persons may obtain a copy of it 
by sending $1 (the cost of postage & reproduction). 
The title is "Checklist of Yascular Plants in Mount 
Rainier National Park", anc it may be obtained by 
writing him as follows: 

Dr. Peter Dunwiddie 

Botany Department 

University of Washington 

Seattle, WA 98195 


Mildred Chapin 
Mid-Columbia Chapter 


OOPS! 


It was Montia cordifolia we saw in Hellroaring Meadows, \ 


not M. chamissoi. The species are not easily confused 
(see accompanying illustrations from Hitchcock), but 
this reporter is. 

Louise Godfrey 

Portland Chapter 


Montia chamissot ae“ 


R/E NEWS 


The first meeting of the newly reorganized State NPSO 
Rare & Endangered Plant Committee will be held Oct. 8 
in Ashland, at the State Board meeting. The chairman 
of each NPSO chapter R/E Plant Committee wili serve on 
the State Committee. Chapter chairmen selected to date 
include Charlene Simpson, Emerald Chapter; and Charlene 
Holzwarth, Portland Chapter. Chapter presidents have 
been contacted and R/E chairmen for the other chapters 
are being appointed presently. 


Jean Siddall, State R/E Chair 
535 Atwater Road 

Lake Oswego, OR 97034 
636-4633 


NPSO GOES TO THE FAIR 


For the third year Emerald Chapter members have 
staffed the NPSO booth in the garden section of 
the Lane County Fair. Fresh wildflowers, pressed 
herbarium specimens, photographs and growing 
plants from Northwest Natives, a local native 
plant nursery were displayed for thousands of 
visitors. Four hundred copies of a flyer about 
Oregon's Native Plant Society were given away, 
olus membership applications and copies of old 
Bulletins. Volunteers working the booth wore 
NPSO T-shirts. 


To compete with the Audubon Society's slide show 
of birds and recordings of bird calls from the 
booth to our right and the Natural History Soci- 
ety's snake display to our left we featured poison 
oak carefully enclosed in an upside-down fish bowl 
for a terrarium effect. Rhus diversiloba received 
a lot of attention. 


Thanks to the many volunteers who helped set up 
and “person” the booth and to those who donated 
items for dispiay. 
Charlene Simpson 
Emeraid Chapter 
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1984 MEET SET FOR SUNRIVER Group transportation will be provided at 


at cost of about $8.50 to $12.50 per per- 
son, depending on distance traveled & type 


The dates for the 1984 NPSO Annual Meeting have now of vehicie used. 
been set. The meeting, hosted by the High Desert In the evening after the field trips there 
Chapter, will be held Saturday & Sunday, June 2-3, will be a no-host wine social followed by 
at Sunriver. Those who haven't botanized much on a banquet in the Great Hall. After this 
the "east side" will get an introduction to a drier, will be the business meeting and a program 
cooler climate and lots of new species. Everyone by David Danley. 
will get a chance to see some T/E plants and some 
very scenic areas. June 3, Sunday: The Board of Directors’ meeting 
will be held in the morning, followed by a 
A tentative schedule for the weekend follows. Costs short wildflower walk on the grounds of 
listed are estimates only--it's hard to teli how Sunriver. 
much prices will change by next June. The final event planned is a tour of the 
| Oregon High Desert Museum on Sunday after- 
June 1, Friday: Early Bird Special. For those noon. $1.50 admission for those who aren't 
who get here a day early there will be members. 
a leisurely three-hour canoe trip in 
the afternoon. Fee: $3.00/person. More detailed information about what to expect and 
field trip descriptions will be published in months to 
June 2, Saturday: Participants can choose one come. People who come to the meeting will need to make 
of three field trips: their own reservations for lodging and meals other than 
A) Squaw Creek/Metolius area, led by the main banquet. Sunriver has individual rooms and 
David Danley entire houses for rent. The Big River Campground is 
B) The Lawrence. Grassland, a Nature about ten minutes away. Spaces are available ona 
Conservancy Preserve near Shaniko, first come basis. We will furnish housing information 
led by Tammy Maurer on request or to those making reservations for the 


C) The Black Hills near Christmas Valley, meeting. 
led by Virginia Crosby 


Kathleen Cooper 
61548 Oakwood Place 
Bend, OR 97702 


NATIVE PLANT SOCTETY OF OREGON MEMBERSHIP FORM 


CHAPTER (if known) 


NAME IS THIS A CHANGE OF ADDRESS? If so please 
write your OLD ADDRESS: 
CITY STATE ZIP 
CITY STATE ZIP 
PHONE 


* DUES include monthly news bulletin. Full membership runs from January through December. Quarter member- 
ship runs from September througn December. 
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*CONTRIBUTIONS : Jean Davis Memorial Award Fund... $ 
Rare and Endangered Plant Fund... $ 


*All contributions to the Native Plant Society of Oregon, a non-profit organization, are tax deductible. 
Please make checks for dues & contributions payable to NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON. Send completed form 
& full remittance to: MARY FALCONER, NPSO MEMBERSHIP CHAIR, 1920 Enge! Ave. NW, Salem, QR 97304. 
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NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON 


President: Rhoda Love, 393 FulVue Dr., Eugene, OR 97405; 345-6241 

Vice President: Wilbur Bluhm, 743 Linda Ave. NE, Salem, OR 97303; 393-2934 
Secretary: Florence Ebeling, 7725 SW 82nd Ave., Portland, OR 97223; 244-4122 
Treasurer: Nadine Smith, 1128 Jackson, Eugene, OR 97402; 344-6478 

Board of Directors: Virginia Crosby, Alan Curtis, Florence Ebeling, Marge Ettinger, 


Larry Scofield, Shep Wilson 
NPSO Bulletin Editor: Julie Kierstead, Berry Botanic Garden, 11505 SW Summerville Ave., 
Portland, OR 97219; 636-4112 (day) 760-6872 (eve) 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS 


Blue Mountain: Harry Oswald, Box 459, Pendleton, OR 97801; 276-2292 

Corvallis: Dan Luoma, 1289 Vista SE, Salem, OR 97302; 363-8419 

Fmerald: Leighton Ho, 18263; Lincoln, Eugene, OR 97401; 345-3252 

High Desert: Kathleen Cooper, 61548 Oakwood Place, Bend, OR 97702; 389-8203 
Mid-Columbia: Keith Chamberlain, Box 151, Mosier, OR 97040; 478-3314 

Portland: Jeanne Hufstutter, 9525 SW 12th Dr., Portland, OR 97219; 244-8224 __- 
Siskiyou: Wayne Rolle, P.O. Box 531, Ashland, OR 97520 | 
Willamette Valley: Wilbur Bluhm, 743 Linda Ave. NE, Salem, OR 97303; 393-2934 | 


THE NPSO BULLETIN is published monthly by the Native Plant Society of Oregon incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Oregon. You are invited to join. Membership includes a sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN. : 
Send membership applications from the foregoing page or provided by Chapter presidents to: 
Mary Falconer, Membership Chair; 1920 Engel Ave. NW, Salem, OR 9730 
Send change of address (include old address and zip) to: 
Joyce Beeman, 16770 SW 113th, Tigard, OR 97223 
Send BULLETIN copy to the editor by the 15th of the month (editor's address listed above) — 


~-<.! To increase the knowledge of members and public in identification 
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Corvallis 
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Emerald 


7 Nov., Mon. 


5 Dec., Mon. 


High Desert 


29 Nov., Tues. 


Mid-Columbia 


Portland 


8 Nov., Tues. 


12 Nov., Sat. 


Siskiyou 


10 Nov., Thurs. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


n 


No scheduled meetings or field trips for November. 


Meeting: 7:30 p.m. Cordley Hall, Rm. 2086, OSU, Corvallis. Featured speaker Gaylee Goodrich 
will talk about her recent work with WILLAMETTE VALLEY LARKSPURS (Deiphinium}). Our meetings 
will continue to be on the 2nd Wednesday of the month. 


Meeting: 7:15 p.m. Red Cross Bldg., 150 E 18th, Eugene. MUSHROOM POISONINGS IN THE NORTHWEST 
by Tom Seddon, M.D. (tentative). 


Meeting: 7:15 p.m. Red Cross Bldg., Eugene. HOW TO KNOW THE LICHENS by Larry Pike. 


Meeting: 7:30 p.m. Cascade Natural Gas Meeting Room, Bend. Jack Schwartz will show slides of 
the BROKEN TOP area. Everyone who has slides of this area, please bring them! We'll have a 
chance to compare notes & identify hard-to-name plants. 


No scheduled meetings or field trips for November. 


Meeting: 7:00 p.m. First United Methodist Church, 1838 SW Jefferson, Portland. Linda Craig & 
Mick Houck wil] show slides taken in the TROUT CREEK MOUNTAINS & other areas in eastern Oregon 
being reviewed in the Bureau of Land Management Wilderness Study process. 


Field trip: CELILO AREA. What will we see: Plants. Oregon Trail landmarks. This trip by 
request of those who made a similar excursion with George in 1980--and those who missed that 
memorable trip. About 200 mi. round-trip driving. Meet at 8:00 a.m., Dept. of Motor Vehicles, 
NE 60th & Glisan; regroup 10 a.m. at Portage Inn, The Dalles (Yakima-Bend exit from 1-84). 
Leader: George Lewis. If weather uncertainties arise, you may call the leader, 292-0415, or the 
field trip chairman, 223-4785. 3 


No scheduled field trips for November. 


Meeting: 7:30 p.m. Room 171, Science Bldg., SOSC. Frank Lang will present a program entitled 
CLOUD FORESTS OF VERACRUZ: BOTANIZING IN MEXICO. 


Willamette Valley 


2i Nov., Mon. 


No scheduled field trips for November. 


Meeting: 7:30 p.m. First Methodist Church, State & Church Streets, Salem. Use Church St. entrance 
to Carrier Room. Guest Speaker: Sam Johnson of THE NATURE CONSERVANCY, Portland. Mr. Johnson 
will present slides & commentary on the Conservancy--its direction & current work, including 
Oregon's critical preserves, natural area planning in Oregon & the national stewardship program. 
ALSO: Members please bring slides & photos you have taken on NPSO field trips this year. 


Jean Davis Award 


NPSO will award a $1,000 scholarship to a plant 
systematics or plant ecology student, to be used 
for tuition at an Oregon college the following 
academic year. Applications must be received by 
April 1, 1984; the award will be made by May 1, 
1984, Applicants should refer to the October 
1984 issue of the NPSO Bulletin for rules for 
application. 


Jean Davis Memorial Awards are funded by members’ 
donations to the scholarship fund. Interest from 
the fund is apportioned to as many awards of one 

thousand dollars each as is possible. 


Donations to the Jean Davis Memorial Award Fund 
and applications for the Award should be addressed 
to Mary Falconer, Award Committee Chairman, 1920 
Engel Ave. NW, Salem, OR 97304. 


TNC Grants go to NPSOers 


This year's Nature Conservancy Stewardship Research 
Grants were awarded to Bob Metnke to study vegetative 
fire at Rowena; Esther Lev to study the blue-grey 
gnatcatcher at Table Rock; Gaylee Goodrich to do a 
rare plant community study at Willow Creek; and 

Alan Copsey & Stan Cook to do a plant community study 
at the Boardman Bombing Range. The Conservancy will 
use the information from this research in formulating 
its management plans for its preserves. 


Bob Meinke is the 1983 winner of NPSO's Jean Davis 
Memorial Scholarship. Stan Cook and Gaylee Goodrich 
are Emerald Chapter members. 


Welcome, New Members 


CORVALLIS CHAPTER 
Bob Patton 
Robert L. Stebbins 
Walter Dillon 


EMERALD CHAPTER 
Roberta S. Zais 
Fllen Snyder 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 
Susan Skakel 


MID-COLUMBIA CHAPTER 
Susan Dennis 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 
Kathleen Berry 
Jane L. Jensen 
Ruth Marie Davenport 


Joe Lowe 
Mr. & Mrs. Lawrence Korn 
Lois M. Kemp 


Lani Musick 

Maralyn A. Renner 
Georgia Shofner 
Conrad Thorne 
Victoria H. Churchill 
Barbara A. Vibbert 
Sat Karm Singh Khalsa 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 
Linda Russ 
Elton Strametz 
Mary Dorsett 


R/E News 


The October 8th meeting of Chapter Rare & Endangered 
Committee representatives with state R/E Chair, Jean 
Siddall, gave opportunity for delineation of state 
areas for chapter responsibilities. Representatives 
are: 

Blue Mountain - c/o Harry Oswald 

Corvallis - Esther McEvoy 

Emerald - Charlene Simpson 

High Desert - Stuart Garrett 

Mid-Columbia - M/M Stuart Chapin 

Portland - Charlene Holzwarth 

Siskiyou - David Garcia 

Willamette Valley ~ Susan Kephart 

Coast - Veva Stansell 

At Large - Virginia Crosby 


Discussion centered around choice of chapter terri- 
tories and methods of recording rare plant informa- 
tion gathered by each chapter. 


Rick Brown, Oregon R/E Legislative Chairman, is organ- 
1Zing his committee and will be pleased to hear from 
anyone who can help with this vitally important effort 
to secure a future for Oregon's floral spectrum. 

Write to Rick at 3425 SW 12th Ave., Portland 97201 or 
call 222-1146. 


The Portland Chapter's R/E Committee has finished 
preparing maps and next will begin to record inform- 
ation on locations of piants using site report cards. 
The most interesting part of the recording work will 
begin in November. Anyone wishing to join this 

group shoutd call Jean Siddall at 636-4633 for dir- 
ections to the Oregon R/E Plant Project office, or 
call Charlene Holzwarth evenings at 284-3444, 


BULLETIN COPY DEADLINE MOVED UP 


Tn order to get the Bulletin into your hands by 
the first of each month, the deadline for copy 
has been moved to the 10th of the month. The 
deadline was the 15th. The words "TIME DATED 
MAIL" will also be printed on the front cover, 
to prevent Bulletins from janguishing in local 
post offices. 
-jk 


STATE NOMINATING COMMITTEE CHOSEN 


President Rhoda Love has appointed the following 
members to the State Nominating Committee: Marge 
Fttinger, Chair (High Desert Chapter); Bob Frenkel 
(Corvallis Ch.); Mike Kaminski (Emerald Ch.); — 
Doris Ashby (Portland Ch.); Andy Kier (Siskiyou 
Ch.); Augusta Rockafellar (Willamette Valley Ch.). 
Representatives from Blue Mountatn & Mid-Columbia 
Chapters have not yet been chosen. A state of 
officers to be elected in March, 1984 will be 
published in the January Bulletin. 


SHOP NPSO FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


With holiday shopping madness just around the 
corner, don't forget NPSO T-shirts & notecards 
make delightful gifts, and there's no waiting 
in line! Notecards are availabie from your 
local NPSO chapter for $2.50 per packet of 
eight cards & envelopes, or $3.00 per packet 
by mail from Charlene Holzwarth, 2524 NE 34th, 
Portland, OR 97212; 284-3444. T-shirts are 
also available through each chapter at $6.75 
per shirt or by mail from Nancy Ruleman, 

1844 Lincoln, Eugene, OR 97401; 484-6278. 
T-shirts come in white or tan with NPSO's 
trillium logo; sizes are S, M, L, XL; the 
price by mail is $7.75. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE STATE NFSO BOARD MEETING, OCTOBER 8 IN ASHLAND 


The State Hoard of the Native Flant Society of Oregon met in the 
Geience Building on the campus of Sauthern Oregon State college in 
Ashland at 1:00 F.M. on Saturday, October &, 1985. Thanks to Wayne 
Rolle and Frank Lang of Siskiyou Chapter for arranging the Meeting 
room and for serving coffee and cider. Thanks also to all Board 
members and NFSOQ members who attended the meeting. 


Presidentss letter: 


ahh” It was a stunning autumn day for our drive through Oregon, and 
Ne hes Ashland was as beautiful as ever. The fall colors were lovely-~the 
hes § yellow of ash and biq-leaf maple and the red of vine maple, poison oak 
a and sumac. Rose hips and madrone berries shone in the sunshine along 
ris our way. What a lovely state we live LFF! 


bx 

At the meeting, chapters reported that they have been busy with 
meetings, workshops, field trips, flower shows, displays at fairs, 
etc. All chapters have made some progress toward achieving tax-exempt 
status. Willamette Valley Chapter has official forms signed and ready 
to submit. Copies of WY Chapter*s completed forms were distributed to 
each Chapter at the meeting. No ward was received from Blue Mt. or 
Mid-Columbia Chapters. We assume that you are alive and well out 
there--~let us hear from yau! 


State Treasurer Nadine Smith has been away since June and has not 
yet returned from her summer job at Crater Lake National Fark. 
President Rhoda Love gave a brief treasurer’s report. Total state 
funds at present are $1,799.62. Monies due chapters, check deposits 
and other business transactions will be carried out when the treasurer 
returns this month. All state officers, Board Members and Chapter 
presidents who spend state monies are asked to submit your prospective 
annual expenses to Nadine Smith as soon as possible. A detailed 
annual budget will be presented and voted on at our January Board 
Meeting. 


Mary Falconer, our hard-working State Membership Chairpersan 


Eee Baa 


reported that state membership now stands at Sex. 


Julie Kierstead, Bulletin Editor, reported that the Bulletin 
costs approximately 26 cents per copy per member. (Cost per year. per 
member = 2.12. Cost to NPSO for Bulletins for one year = $2,240-—-the 
largest item in our state annual budget.) All members pregent 
expressed extreme satisfaction with our Bulletin and with Julie’s work 
ag editor. Thanks too to our Fortland Chapter volunteers under the 
leadership of Joyce Beeman who carry out the Bulletin distribution 
chores. Julie reported that the possibility of computerizing our 
membership and mailing list is being investigated in Fartland. 


Jean Siddall’s RFR & E Committee is forming. Chapter Rk E 
Chairper sone ares Eether McEvoy, Corvallis: Charlene Simpson, 
Emeralds Stu Garrett, High Desert: Charlene Holzwarth, Portland: Dave 
Garcia, Siskiyous and Susan Kephart, Willamette Valley. (Needed? RK & 
E chairpersons from Mid-Columbia and Blue Mt. Chapters.) Any member 
should contact Jean Siddall at 636-1094 if you wish to serve on the 
MESO Rare and Endangered Flant Committee or want more information 
about it. 


Marge Ettinger is our state Nominating Committee Chairperson far 
1984. Fiections will be held in March for the following state 
officers: Fresident, Vice Fresideant, Secretary, Treasurer and oS 
Membersvat-Large of the Board of Directors. Nominating Committee 
Members have been chosen from each chapter (Cexcept BM and M-CY), I+ 
you wish toa serve your NFSO at the state level, be sure to give your 
name to your chapter representative or cali Marge Ettinger at 
Se“ eae Our Ey-Laws require that the slate of nominees be completed 
by Dec. IS. 


Charlene Holzwarth reported that we have approximately 200 
packets of notecards remaining of the 1,000 printed last December. We 
hope to s@ll all of these remaining cards this coming holiday s@eazon. 
All proceeds will go toa protect Oregon Rare and Endangered plants. 
Members and officers: Flease buy and give lots of our cards between 
now and the New Year. And thanks to all you you who have already 
purchased and used our cards, and to Charlene for doing a Superb job 


of handling notecard distribution. 


Daucus GCarota 


Wild Carrot 


In a very important action, initiated by Siskiyou Chapter member 
Dave Garcia, the Board resolved that we must begin now to work toward 
passing R & E Flant Protection legislation at the state level in 1985. 
Legislative Chairman Rick Brown Will be contacted and hopefully 
planning can begin right away. 


The next meeting of the state NFSO Board will take place in Salem 
on Saturday, January 21 at 1:00 F. M., 


--Rhoda Love, Fresident 


Senator Mark Hatfield August 25, 1983 
senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


Dear Senator Hatfield: 


The Emerald Chapter of the Native Plant Society of Oregon is an organization based in Eugene with a 
membership of 75 whose purpose is the preservation, conservation and study of native plants and vege- 
tation of Oregon, and the education of the public to the value of the native flora and its habitat. 


We support the 3.4 million acre wilderness proposal of the Oregon Natural Resources Council, of which 
we are a member organization. We subscribe to the contention of ONRC that a 3.4 million acre Oregon 
Wilderness Bill will have little impact on timber harvest in Oregon National Forests and wood products 
related jobs. 


We support wilderness classification for the maximum acreage for the following reasons: 


15 Wilderness classification is an efficient way of preserving ecosystems in a natural state, 
while allowing for multiple uses with the exception of timber harvest. 


Pie Wilderness areas maintain plant and animal diversity. Disturbances such as road building 
and timber harvest encourage the establishment of weedy exotic plants. 

IIf. In this regard, we recognize the value of Wilderness Areas with intact native floras for: 
A. Scientific study--in addition to providing natural areas with little human disturbance 


in which studies may be conducted, Wilderness Areas preserve examples of pristeen eco- 
systems which can be compared with those influenced by man. 


Sources of new plant products: 

1, Researchers from Oregon State University are presently exploring the feasibility 
of commercially growing meadow foam (Limnanthes floccosa), a formerly obscure 
wildflower, as a source of high grade lubricating oil. 


2. Biologists from the Willamette National Forest are attempting to control reservoir 
Siltation by planting native aquatic plants such as the water sedge (Carex aquatilis). 


Sources of genetic diversity for future plant breeding programs--Wilderness Areas 
function a natural germplasm banks for timber species. 


We recommend the following areas for wilderness designation: 


in Waldo Country 


A. 


The extreme purity of Waldo Lake water was established by Malueg et al. (K.W. Malueg, J.R. 
Tilstra, D.W. Schults and C.F. Powers, 1972. Limnological observations on an ultra-oligo- 
trophic lake in Oregon, USA. Verh. Internat. Verein. Limnol. 18:292-302). 


Waldo Country has a number of subalpine lakes that are described in a 1971 Forest Service 
publication, "Lakes of the Willamette". These lakes sustain populations of naturally repro- 
ducing brook trout and receive moderate to heavy fishing pressure. 


Among these lakes, Gander and Swan Lakes nave been shown to approach Waldo Lake in purity of 
water (Leighton Ho, Ph.D. Thesis, 1980, Fungal Decomposition of coniferous needles, Depart- 
ment of Biology, University of Oregon) and therefore have intrinsic scientific value. 


Another doctoral study was conducted in this area in the vicinity of Swan Lake (Christopher 

Topik, 1982, Forest floor accumulation and decomposition in the Western Cascades of Oregon, 

Department of Biology, UO). This study showed that higher elevation sites are characterized 
by shallow, nutrient poor soils and a short growing season. Much of Waido Country is there- 
fora unsuitable for timber production. 


The three studies mentioned above demonstrate the scientific interest in this area and the 
suitability for study. 


Ly, Rainbow Falls--The Emeraid Chapter has visited this area and recommends that the minor boundary 
adjustment be made to preserve this scenic and botanicaliy interesting area. A report of this 
field trip from the Bulletin of the Native Plant Society of Oregon, Aug. 1983, is appended. 


Ti. Coast Creeks--Since there are no Wilderness Areas in the Coast Range, we recommend establishment 
of Cummins and Rock Creek Wilderness Areas to preserve the little remaining undisturbed coastal 
forest. These areas are unique in that they encompass complete watersheds and sustain vigorous 
native runs of anadromous fish. 


In conclusion, we feel that it would be in the best interest of the people of Oregon to maintain the 
maximum amount of Wilderness Area for true multiple use, including scientific study, sources of new 
plant products and natural germplasm banks. We would like to see more intensive management of product- 
ive already developed timberland, and the preservation of Wilderness Areas for multiple uses other than 
timber harvest. 


Sincerely, 


Leighton Ho, Ph.D. 
Emerald Chapter President 
Native Plant Society of Oregon 


We get letters: 


(The following ts excerpted from an April 12, 1983 
letter to Letghton Ho, Emerald Chapter Prestdent, 
from Wendell Wood, Prestdent of ONRC. The Emerald 
Chapter, as well as the state NPSO organizatton, 
has jotned ONRC as a full member.) 


The Oregon Natural Resources Council, formerly known 
as the Oregon Wilderness Coalition, is presently made 
up of 85 member groups representing conservation, 
sportsmen, education, recreation and commercial org- 
anizations. Each member organization of the Oregon 
Natural Resources Council is entitled to select one 
member to serve on ONRC's Governing Council which 
meets at least once a year during their Annual Con- 
ference, usually during the late summer or fall. 


Because the ORNC employs a small but active full- 
time staff, with headquarters in Eugene (and field 
coodinators in Portland and Prairie City), we are 
able to initiate, follow and provide significant in- 
put on a wide variety of conservation issues, and 
also to provide assistance to our member groups an 
many of their conservation and land management con- 
cerns specific to Oregon. OQur main thrusts are habi- 
tat protection and land use issues. Concern about 
hydro development, riparian area protection, Wilder- 
ness designation and the wise management and conserv- 
ation of forest, river and desert areas have been our 
major areas of involvement. 


We work closely with the U.S. Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management to monitor and be a con- 
Stant advocate for the care and maintenance of 
Oregon's native plant and wildlife habitat. In addi- 
tion to our work on the Oregon forest Wilderness bill 
we are presently preparing testimony to give before 
tne Medford District BLM in defense of the Eight- 
dollar Mountain proposed Area of Critical Environmen- 
tal Concern (as well as other ACEC's in the area). 

As you may be aware, this area, which is presently 
threatened with mining development, is one of south- 
ern Oregon's premier Serpentine associated rare plant 


habitats, in addition to an abundance of Darlingtonia 


bogs with associated species. 


Also recently ONRC has worked with Daphne Stone of 
the Emerald Empire Chapter, as well as other Lane 
County conservation groups, to bring to the county's 
attention an illegal land fill that has severely im- 
pacted a dune deflation plain meadow north of Flor- 
ence. Unless this fill dirt is removed, as we are 
requesting, it threatens to create excessive sedi- 
mentation in other parts of the drainage, where 
other sensitive plant species such as Bog Club Moss, 
Lycopodium inundatum, could be adversely affected. 


We also publish quarterly Wild Qregon, which we be- 
lieve to be one of the most informative conservation 
magazines concerning Oregon natural resources. Also 
as part of our educational program, we are providing 
groups with a wide variety of single projector and 
multi-image slide productions on the natural values 
of Oregon and conservation topics of concern. Exec- 
utive Committee member Diane Kelsay and myself are 
presently doing a program calied "Oregon Wildlands", 
which features the natural history and environmental 
concerns of Oregon's forest and public lands. In 
addition we have programs available on the Oregon 
Coast and Oregon High Desert. We will soon be devel- 
oping a program on wildflowers. 


Sometimes, because of local political pressures, it 
may be difficult for natural history and conservation 
groups to take strong or controversial stands in 
their communities. But in order to defend important 
habitat or recreational values these sorts of stands 
often need to be taken if the resource is to be pro-~ 
tected. No one enjoys being perceived as being ex- 
cessively controversial. This is one way ONRC can 
help. When one of our member groups is going to bat 
for the environment, we too can write letters, publi- 


cize the issue, talk with the press and bring “out- 
side" (but Oregon-based) input to lend additional 
credibility to their concerns. If you as an indiv- 
idual have ever had an opinion that is seemingly un- 
popular with the audience to which it is expressed, 
you know the value of having someone else on your 
Side. Furthermore ONRC always tries to be sensitive 
to the group's concerns and accepts their advice as 
to what is an appropriate response. In fact, ONRC's 
statewide policies are in actuality a composite of 
their local member organizations’ policies. In other 
words we won't ask for something if you don't want it. 


...Qur suggested annual dues are graduated with con- 
sideration for membership size. Please contact me at 
our Eugene office if you have any questions. 


Here's hoping that the association between our two 
orgainzations will be a long and pasitive one! 


Wendel! Wood 
President, Oregon Natural 
Resources Council 
The ONRC main office ts at 271 West 12th Avenue, 
Bugene OR 97401; phone (503) 344-0675, 


Acer glabrum 


(Illustration from Hitchcock et al., Flora 
of the Paetfte Northwest; used with per- 
mission from the publisher) 


NEW ENGLAND NATIVE PLANT SEED PROGRAM 


Once again, the New England Wild Flower Seciety is 


offering for sale freshly collected seeds & spores 
of over a hundred native plants. 


This program, an adjunct of the Society's world- 

wide botanical garden seed distribution, is intended 
to furtner the use of native plants in the home land- 
scape. The program will continue on a year-to-year 
basis as long as the demand for seed remains strong. 


Members of the New Engiand Wild Flower Society will 
receive, in January 1984, a list of seeds available, 
& all orders must be received by Maren 1, 1984. Non- 
members wishing to receive the Seed Saies List should 
mail a stamped, self-addressed business (#10 size) 
envelope by February 1, 1984 to SEED SALES, NEWFS, 
Garden in the Woods, Hemenway Rd., Framingham, MA 
O1701. NO requests for lists will be honored with- 
out the stamped envelope. 


Moon Meadows, 16 July 


On July 16, 1983 Warren Pavlat, Emerald Chapter mem- 
ber and Forester in Land & Resources Planning at 
Willamette National Forest, led a group of five to 

the Moon Meadows area in the Rigdon District of 
Willamette N.F. We were fortunate to be accompanied 
by Miled Henstrom, Ecologist for several area Nationa! 
Forests including Willamette. We pulled into the Rig- 
don Ranger Station parking lot to rendezvous with Rig- 
don District staff who were to accompany us (but did 
not) and immediately sighted a Bald Eagle without a 
tail, flapping hard, high above us. These birds have 
been called "garbage eagles" because they scavenge for 
food and are known to steai food from osprey. 


The trailhead to the Moon Meadows area can be reached 
from logging roads fram the Middle Fork of the Wiila- 
mette River above Hills Creek Reservoir. it is marked 
by a sign reading "Dead End Service Road, Spur (2190) 
#450, The trail to Moon Point is an old road about a 
miie tong, passing through a mosaic of Douglas-fir/ 
Grand fir/Noble fir forest and fairyland subalpine 
meadow (elev. ca. 5500 feet). The meadows are lush 
and diverse (and highly vulnerable to trampling). 
Conspicuous plants which come to mind are: false nei- 
lebore (Veratrum viride), bluebells (Mertensia alpina), 
oink elephants (Pedicularis groenlandica), slender &~ 
white bog orchids (Habenarta saccata & H. dilatata), 
marshmarigold (Caitha biflora), mountain heliotrope 
(Valeriana sitchensis}) and alpine Knotweed (Polyaonum 
phytolaccaefolium). The Mcon Meadows area is under 
"Scenic II" management and is being considered for 
designation as a “Botanical Special Interest Area”. 
We came across a fresh bundle of survey stakes but re- 
sisted the Hayduke urge to hide them, since Forest 
Service personnel were present. 


Moon Point is a rocky promontory overlooking the Middle 
Fork drainage of the Willamette River. From Moon Point 
one can stand, gaze and consider the true meaning of 
“Multiple Use". The view of the Rigdon District south 
from Moon Point is a quilt of recent clearcuts, regen- 
erating clearcuts, clearcuts on bare rock--cuts which 
will never regenerate--and forest yet to be cut. One 
particularly memorable clearcut on a smail knob did 

not follow the topography but was perfectly square. 

It is rumored that a forester once planned a pattern 
of clearcuts to spell his initials; the letters were 
visible from outer space. 


A number of flashy flowers were blooming on this rug- 
ged rock garden: white hot rock penstemon (P. deustus 
var. deustus), magenta cliff penstemon (P. rupicota), 
the ever tenacious sedum (S. rhodanthum) and day-glo 
Indian paintbrush (Castilleja hispida). Shinyleaf 
gooseberry (Ribes cruentum) was in full ridiculously- 
Spiny fruit: these berrtes may be useful! for some 
cruel practical joke or exotic form of torture. 


Moon Lake is actually a shallow pond less than an 
acre in surface area. It is not visibie from the 
trail and might be hard to find without a topographic 
map. Much of its perimeter consists of floating mats 
of strongly rhizomatous water sedge (Carex aquatilis) 
which will support a person but feels like walking on 
a water bed. A few plants from obscure families can 
be found a Moon Lake: the bog bean (Menyanthes tri- 
foliata), a fleshy aquatic herb with trifoliate 
leaves in Menyanthaceae; Scheuchzeria palustris, a 
rush-like monocot in Scheuchzeriaceae; and God's own 
flypaper, the insectivorous sundew (Drosera rotundi- 
folia} in Droseraceae. 


The hike back to the main trail from Moon Lake prov- 
ided the unique and distinctly unpleasant experience 
of crawling through dense vine maple & Sitka alder 
(Alnus sinuata) thickets while clouds of mosquitoes 
buzzed around like the rebel fleet around the Death 
Star. Driving back along F.S. roads we saw further 
forest abuse: a pair of clearcuts in which the duff 
had been burned to bare mineral soil; an old clearcut 
unsuccessfully planted; and what may have been a log- 
ging-related landslide. 


Warren Pavlat is accumulating a list of plants of the 
Moon Lake Area and you should contact him or me if 
you would like a copy or have some additions to make. 
I also have a species list for the Rainbow Falls area 
(see Aug. 1983 Bulletin) which Charlene Simpson & I 
compiled. 

leighton Ho 

Emerald Chapter 


Books reviewed 


P.O. Box 1631, Beaverton, OR 97075. 
$22.95, 


List price 


Admiration and anxiety (mostly the latter) are 
stirred by this book. It compresses a wealth of 
information in its 188 pages, with 48 color photo- 
graphs, many other iliustrations relating to near- 
ly 680 species. Publication is sponsored by the 
New England Wild Flower Society, but many Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast species are included. 


Mr. Steffek, a former editor of Horticulture maga- 
zine, knows plants and writes perceptively of their 
adaptation to home gardens, emphasizing the need 
for studying a plant in its habitat in order to 
provide comparable light, soil, drainage etc. (He 
asks for corrections, so we should tell him that 
the photo and description of "Coptis laciniata" are 
really Rubus pedatus. })* 


Relocating wild plants, whether to home gardens or 
to “preserves”, is a useful and, in fact, urgent 
means of conservation to Mr. Steffek. This is 
genuine concern, not merely a justification, and 

he often admonishes his readers to save plants from 
construction sites. 


But anxiety wells up, to read that “Lilies are easy 
to move", or that “peeling off a large sod" is ad- 
visable. Taking seed or cuttings is mentioned, but 
too often the advice is to dig. So there are times 
when this is appropriate, ahead of a road crew or 
timber sale. I guess it's seeing a whole book of 
advice to diggers that is so unnerving. 


Maybe there is an East Coast/West Coast difference 
here. At the risk of sounding smug, we do have more 

energetic rare/endangered programs in Oregon than in 

many states. We are able to think of saving the hab- 
itat, rather than recreating one that has already, 
as Mr. Steffek says, been paved over. Where so much 
nas already disappeared, it is understandable that 

Saving a Species can mean propagating and reestab- 

lishing it in a suitable preserve. We'd better not 
be smug. It can, and does, happen here. 


Louise Godfrey 
Portland Chapter 


*(It could be a Coptis of some sort, but definitely 
not laciniata--jrk) 


P.S. We need you, Karl Urban. 
and keep paddling. 


Stay with the boat 


Space Age View of Oregon 


Have an astronaut's view of Oregon! 


This unusual view of the state 


is possible since Oregon State University researchers at the Environmental 
Remote Sensing Applications Laboratory completed a new map of Oregon. 
The new map, called the Oregon Landsat Mosaic, combines satellite pictures 
of Oregon in a conventional map format with standard map information 


Tike roads, towns and county boundaries. 


Tne satellite is LANDSAT and 


the pictures are from a TV camera system called the Return Beam Vidicon. 
Oregon is the first state for which a map of these pictures has been 


prepared. 


The Oregon Landsat Mosaic is a composite of 74 different satellite 
photographs and is available in both a black and white edition and a 


three-color edition. 


imagery with only lines of latitude and longitude added. 


The black and white edition consists of the satellite 


The three-color 


edition includes a variety of USGS map information - the satellite imagery 

is printed in brown and is overprinted with roads, county boundaries, 

and place names; lakes, reservoirs, rivers and streams are printed in blue. 
The Oregon Landsat Mosaic is printed on high quality 80 Ib paper measuring 

42 inches by 53 inches at a scale of 1:500,000 (one inch equals eight miles). 
A one thousand word text of technical information about the satellite 

system and the mosaic is included in the side margin. 


This unique map has appeal to persons involved in a diversity of 
outdoor and environmental pursuits - forestry, agriculture, geology, 
geography, wildlife, wilderness, hiking, camping, boating, fishing, 
hunting, skiing, touring, fiying, education or any number of 


"Oregonizing" activities. 


Both the three-color and the black and white mosaics can be purchased 
through ERSAL, Oregon State University, Corvallis, OR 97331 for $9.00 each 
plus $3.00 postage and handling for one to two copies mailed to any address 


in Oregon. 


Postage and handling outside of Oregon is $4.00. 


Other outlets 


include college and university bookstores, and numerous distributors of 


USGS maps. 
ERSAL at (503)754-3056. 


Fencing Party at Catherine Creek? 


A regular item on NPSO's agenda is a field trip 

to the spring flower displays along the north 
Shore of the Columbia River east of Bingen. From 
March to June areas around Rowland Lake, Catherine 
Creek and Major Creek have plenty to attract the 
amateur botanist, generally along the old highway 
which parallels State Route 14 between Rowland 
Lake and the Klickitat River. 


At the point where the old highway crosses Cather- 
ine Creek, there is a forty-acre parcel of public 
land administered by the Bureau of Land Management 
(see map). This parcel harbors a number of plants 
listed by the State of Washington as sensitive or 
threatened, including Dodecatheon poeticum, Col- 
linsia sparsiflora, Githopsis specularioides, Nav- 
arretia tagetina and Penstemon b. barrettiae. 


Tne BLM leases this parcel to an adjacent Jand+ 
owner for cattle grazing. Over the past ten years 
or so that we have monitored the area, grazing has 
not seemed to cause unacceptable damage. However, 
this past season there have been severe and obvious 
effects of overgrazing. In early June of 1983 the 
average grass height on the BLM land was found to 
measure less than one inch, while on private land 
just over the fence grass height exceeded six 
inches. Most native plants also suffered drastic 
reductions this year. For example, the count of 
Navarretia tagetina in preceding years has been 
over two hundred but this year was only about six! 
Clearly, continued grazing pressure of this intens- 
ity will have lasting detrimental effects on the 
native plant populations of the area. 


We have therefore proposed to the BLM that the por- 
tion of the parcel which is east of Catherine Creek-- 
about twenty acres~-be fenced to exclude the cattle. 
At this time the BLM is considering our proposal, 

in conjunction with the rancher who holds the graz- 


42’: 


Further information about the maps may be obtained by phoning 


ing lease. If a decision is made to fence off the 
twenty acres, the short-handed BLM will expect us 
to demonstrate our concern by doing the fencing 
ourselves, under their supervision. It will be 
well worth our time and effort if it means assur- 
ing permanent protection for such a special place. 
We hope there can be a call for volunteers for an 
re ee party early in 1984, 


Russ “Jolley 
Bo ore Chapter 
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Endangered, threatened and rare plant associations and habitats of Oregon 
by Jimmy Kagan 
COASTAL DUNES 


(THIRD IN A SERIES) 


Oregon has some of the most extensive coastal dunes on the west 
coast. We have an Oregon Dunes National Recreation Area, man- 
aged by Siuslaw National Forest. We also have a very entlight- 
ened shoreline management act which has allowed the Oregon 

Parks Division to acquire much of the coast for parks. Given 
all this, plus our statewide planning system which accounts 

for natural areas (LCDC), why should coastal dunes be considered 
an endangered natural system? 


For the most part, the Oregon dunes were a fairly open, unstabil- 
ized affair when settlers first reached the coast. The most 
noticeable feature of these dunes was their ability to move. 
Moving dunes, however, can be a big problem for a settler who 
wishes to build a house, a road, or otherwise create a stationary 
object which he/she does not want entirely buried by sand. This 
problem might have completely restricted development near coasta | 
dunes if it were not for the existence of a plant of uncommon 
abilities: European beachgrass (Ammophila arenaria). This Euro- 
pean species has incredibly long, tough rhizomes enabling it to 
grow in and bind together quite open sand dunes. As early as 
1902 people were planting European beachgrass on Oregon fore- 
dunes to keep them in one place. 


Natural dunes in Oregon (and Washington and northern California) 
have a fairly straightforward structure (see diagram). There is 
a foredune, which is the large dune immediately adjacent to the 
ocean. This dune should be smaller than it is today and fairly 
open, supporting just a little vegetation--mainly American dune- 
grass (Elymus mollis) with some sea peavine (Lathyrus japonicus) 
and seashore morning-glory (Convelvulus soldanella). Behind the 
foredune is a series of secondary dunes often referred to as 
parallel ridge, transverse ridge or precipitation ridge systems, 
depending mostly on the dunes’ orientation and the direction of 
orevailing local winds. These 2° dunes should be dominated by i 
native sand-binding herbs and grasses including red fescue (Fes~ : 
tuca rubra), coastal strawberry (Fragaria chiloensis) and yellow 
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sandverbena (Abronia latifolia). Occasionally these herb- and | 
grass-dominated dunes become stabilized long enough for coasta | ) 

shrubs and trees, including kinnikinnick (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi), ! 
salal (Gaultheria shallon), shorepine (Pinus contorta) and sitka ili 


spruce (Picea sitchensis) to become established. Behind and 
sometimes between these 2° dunes is often a deflation piain, a 
low, flat area with hardpan, tending to resemble a wetland. 
Deflation plains typically have standing water during winter and 
early spring. Usual dominants include sickle-leaved rush (Jun- 
cus falcatus), salt rush (J. lesueurii), slough sedge (Carex 
obnupta) and coast willow (Salix hookeriana). There are many 
kinds of deflation plain communities. Behind the deflation 
plain is a larger, stabilized dune leading to the mainland. De- teat 
pending on the amount of available sand, fire history and weather aN 


this dune can be dominated by red fescue, shrubs, or pine and 
spruce. Ammoptila arenaria 
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The most prevalent species at the coast now is European beach- 
grass. With its stiff, pointy blades it is familiar to most of 
us and is still planted by the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). 
It is also quite capable of spreading by itself. In addition to 
beachgrass, people have planted shorepine to help stabilize 2° 
dune areas. Scot's broom (Cytisus scoparius) and, in places, 
gorse (Ulex europaeus) have invaded these newly stabilized 2° 
dunes. These european introductions, the increasing popularity 
of dune buggies and ORVs, and the general popularity of the coast 
(leading to development of numerous motels and condos) have wrought 
great changes in Oregon's dunes. 


There are no areas in Oregon which have no European beachgrass on 
foredunes, so this natural community type is basically gone. In 
northern California by Arcata The Nature Conservancy has Lamphere- 
Christensen Dunes Preserve. This is a fairly large, natural dune 
area--which has been managed for a number of years to maintain 
native species. Pulling of European beachgrass is a regular part 
of the preserve manager's job. The 2° dune communities in Oregon 
are extremely threatened but not yet gone. These are a very di- 
verse part of the dune ecosystem. There is a major difference 
between these 2° dunes on the northern and southern parts of 
Oregon's coast. On the south coast, extending from Cape Blanco 
south to California, dunes are herb-dominated. Typical species are 
yellow sandverbena, coastal mugwort (Artemisia suksdorfii), beach 
peavine (Lathyrus littoralis) and coast strawberry. The one rare 
endemic plant of the southern Oregon coastal dunes is silvery pha- 
celia (Phacelia argentea), which is apparently restricted to Curry 
County. Other species found here include tree and seashore lupines 
(Lupinus arboreus & L. littoralis), black knotweed (Polygonum paro- 
nychia), yarrow (Achillea millefolium), pearly everlasting (Anapha- 
lis margaritacea) and seaside daisy (Erigeron glaucus). 


The northern coastal dunes go from Coos Bay north to Canada. Second- 
ary dunes and stabilized dunes are quite different in that they are 
dominated largely by grasses, usually red fescue. Other grasses in 
clude coastline and seashore bluegrass (Poa macrantha & P. confinis) 
California oatgrass (Danthonia californica) and dune bentgrass (Agros- 
tis pallens). There are also many herbs on these stabilized dunes, 
many of which are common to the south coast dunes (strawberry, sand- 
verbena and seashore Tupine). Other common herbs are seapink (Ar- 
meria maritima), plantain (Plantago maritima) and sandmat (Cardionema 
ramosissima). 


Pod macrantha 

There are no protected examples of native stabilized grass-dominated 
dunes in Oregon or Washington. Two small (ca. 25 acres) sites are 
Known on private lands: one along the central Washington coast, the 
other near Newport. The Nature Conservancy hopes to protect one or 
both of these sites. 


Shrub- and forest-dominated areas can only be protected at the National 
Recreation Area near Reedsport. Two sites, the Ten Mile Creek and 
Three Mile Creek areas, are proposed RNAs. These include areas with 
open sand, stabilized forests (called tree islands), deflation plains 
and perhaps some stabilized red fescue dunes. Both sites are closed to 
ORV use and I have been told that the Three Mile site has never been 
used by ORVs. I am hopeful that the Siuslaw National Forest Supervisor 
will decide to designate one or both of these sites as RNAs so ecolo- 
{reproduced from Hitchcock et al., Flora of Se Lee cone AEH a PROG eso WiC De OCeun ain a 
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NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON 


President: Rhoda Love, 393 FulVue Dr., Eugene, OR 97405; 345-6241 

Vice President: Wilbur Bluhm, 743 Linda Ave. NE, Salem, OR 97303; 393-2934 
secretary: Florence Ebeling, 7725 SW 82nd Ave., Portland, OR 97223; 244-4122 
Treasurer: Nadine Smith, 1128 Jackson, Eugene, OR 97402; 344-6478 


Board of Directors: Virginia Crosby, Alan Curtis, Florence Ebeling, Marge Ettinger, 
Larry Scofield, Shep Wilson 

Bulletin Editor: Julie Kierstead, 11505 SW Summerville Ave., Portland, OR 97219; 
636-4112 (day); 760-6872 (eve) 

State R/E Chair: Jean Siddall, 535 Atwater Rd., Lake Oswego, OR $7034; 636-4633 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS 


Blue Mountain: Harry Oswald, Box 459, Pendleton, OR 97801; 276-2292 

Corvallis: Dan Luoma, 3020 NE Lancaster, Salem, OR 97330; 363-8419 

Fmerald: Leighton Ho, 182643 Lincoln, Eugene, OR 97401; 345-3252 

High Desert: Kathleen Cooper, 61548 Oakwood Place, Bend, OR 97702; 389-8203 ? aes 
Mid-Columbia: Keith Chamberlain, Box 151, Mosier, OR 97040; 478-3314 ioe aS 
Portland: Jeanne Hufstutter, 9525 SW 12th Dr., Portland, OR 97219; 244-8224 fy PX 
Siskiyou: Wayne Rolle, P.0. Box 531, Ashland, OR 97520 | 


Willamette Valley: Wilbur Bluhm, 743 Linda Ave. NE, Salem, OR 97303; 393-2934 


THE NPSO BULLETIN jis published monthly by the Native Plant Society of Oregon, incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Oregon. You are invited to join. Membership includes a subscrip- 
tion to the BULLETIN. 

Send membership applications from the foregoing page or provided by Chapter presidents to: 
Mary Falconer, Membership Chair: 1920 Engel Ave. NW, Salem, OR 97304 

Send change of address (include old address & zip) to: 
Joyce Beeman, 16770 SW 113th, Tigard, OR 97223 

Send BULLETIN copy to the editor by the 10th of the month (editor's address listed above). 


"hh To increase the knowledge of members and public in identification 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Blue Mountain 


nee No scheduled meetings or field trips for December. 


Corvallis 


16 Dec., Fri. Members' slide show: WHAT WE DID LAST SUMMER. 8:00 p.m., 3020 NE Lancaster, Corvallis. Bring 
about ten of your slides and a dessert or chips, etc. For more information contact Dan Luoma, 


758-8063. 

Emerald 

5 Dec., Mon. Meeting, 7:15 p.m. Red Cross Bldg., 150 E 18th, Eugene. HOW TO KNOW THE LICHENS, by Larry 
Pike, Ph.D. 

S Jan., Mon. Meeting, 7:15 p.m. Red Cross Bldg. (address above). PROWLING FOR PENSTEMONS with Ken & Robin 
Lodewick. . 

High Desert 

“= No scheduled meetings or field trips for December. 


Mid-Columbia 


7 Dec., Wed. Meeting, 7:30 p.m., Mosier School. Meetings are held the ist Wednesday of each month at this 
time & place. 


Portland 


13 Dec., Tues. Meeting, 7:00 p.m. First United Methodist Church, 1838 SW Jefferson, Portland. Tt's time for 
the annual membership SHOW & TELL. Bring up to ten (or more?) of your favorite slides from the 
past year. We will have a bulk slide loader, so your slides need not be in a carousel. If you 
plan to bring slides, a call to Rick Brown is recommended but not required: 222-1146 (home) or 
667-0511 (work). 


printed on recycled paper 


Siskiyou 

8 Dec., Thurs. Meeting, 7:30 p.m, Room 171, Science Bldg., SOSC. Gordon Larum, past president of Siskiyou 
NPSO & co-founder of the Mt. Mazama Mushroom Assoc., will present a slide program on FALL 
MUSHROOMS OF THE ROGUE VALLEY & SURROUNDING MOUNTAINS. Gordon will show us some edible mush- 
rooms that are easy to identify, & will share some of the diversity of the fungi, their habi- 
tats, & their interdependency with other plants. We will have our traditional holiday treats. 


Our meetings will continue to be on the 2nd Thursday of the month, after the new year. 


Willamette Valley 


--- No scheduled meetings or field trips for December. 


IT’S RENEWAL TIME! 


Ith hour Santas. take heart 


Don't forget; ail NPSO memberships (including quarter So the holidays are here, & you haven't even begun to 
memberships) expire at the end of December. To renew Shop? Memberships in botanic gardens, museums, & con- 
your membership for 1984, fill in the membership form Servation groups are easy, inexpensive, & last a whole 
attached inside the back cover of this issue and send year! These organizations are devoted to conservation 
it promptly to: Mary Falconer, NPSOQ Membership Chair, of our native flora & fauna; benefits of membership 
1920 Engel Ave. NW, Salem, OR 97304. While you're at include periodic newsletters & in many cases natura’ 
it, why not give an NPSO membership to a friend or history classes, book discounts & field trips. Check 
relative for the nholiday--extra forms are available with each group for particulars: 
from your chapter president or in recent issues of | 
the Bulletin. Native Plant Society of Oregon 985~9419 

Mary Falconer, Membership Chair 
This is also a goodtime to check your address label & 1920 Engel Ave. NW, Salem, OR 97304 
make sure it is correct. Note any changes on your re- 
newal form, iisting both old & new addresses. Ail new Berry Botanic Garden 636-4112 
memberships, renewals, & address changes should be sent 11505 SW Summerville Ave. 
to Mary Faiconer. If address changes are sent to the Portland, OR 97219 
Bulletin, the change may be delayed an extra month. 

Leacn Botanical Park 761-9503 


6704 SE i22nd, Portland, OR 97236 


Mt. Pisgah Arboretum 747-3817 
Box 5621, Eugene, OR 97405 


The Nature Conservancy 228~9561 
1234 NW 25th, Portland, OR 97210 


Oregon nigh Desert Museum 382-4754 
99800 °S. Hwy. 9/7, Bend, OR 97792 


Audubon) Soci ety of Oregon 292-0855 
z S151 NW Corneil Rd., Pertland 97219 
NOMINATIONS ARE NOW OPEN (there are many 7ocal chapters in OR) 
for NPSO State officers and Board members. if you 
wish to serve your society at the state level, please AND DON’T FORGET, NPSO T-shirts & notecards are stil] 
Give your name to one of the following committee mem- availabie from your chapters or by mail. T-shirts, 
bers or cail Marge Ettinger at 382-2255. Nominations with green trillium logo, come in white or tan; S, M, 
must be complete by December 15; names of nominees L, or YL @ $6.75 from your local chapter o order by 
will be publ ishe d in the January Builetin; elections mail, send size, color & $7.75 per shirt to 
will be held in March, i984. Nancy Ruleman 
18444, Lincoln, Eugene OR 9/40! 

Nominating Committee members are: Marge Ettinger, (ph. 484-6278) 
Chair (High Desert Chapter}; Bob Frenkel (Corvallis NPSO notecards, with drawings of Gregon R/E plants by 
Chapter); Mike Kaminski (Emerald Chapter); Doris Linda Vorobik, are great stocking stuffers & thank-yous 
Ashby (Portland Chapter); Ruth Hansen (Portland Chap- & at $2.50 per packet of 8 {w/ envelopes) they're a 
ter); Andy Kier (Siskiyou Chapter); & Augusta Rocka- bargain. To order by mail, send $3.00 per packet to: 
fellar (Willamette Valley Chapter). Charlene Hol zwarth 


2524 NE 34th, Portland OR 97212 
? (ph. 284-3444) 
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Presidents letter: Dear Fallow NFSOers, 


I have been having a busy fall. In addition to my job with the Mt. 
fFisgah Arboretum, I have had a Biology teaching position at L.C.C., and I 
phave been studying mycology. 


MUSHROOM SHOW . . . 


Os a student in Freeman Rowe's mushroom class and an Arboretum 
employee, T was involved in the fabulous October 20 Mushroom Show at the 
Arboretum. The mushrooms were beau tifully displayed and labeled and we 
estimate that 3,000 folks came out in the rain to see them. I am @anjoying 
reviewing information I learned fram the late and much-loved Daniel Stunts 
at Washington 20 years ago. Remember, plant lovers, mushrooms are native 
plants, too! 


LANE COUNTY COMPREHENSIVE FLAN . . . 


T am currently serving on a county committee which is reviewing 
wildlife and vegetational data which relate to Statewide Flanning Goal S&S. 
The Lane County Comprehensive Flan will be presented tea the LODC araund 
wariuary i. Emeraid Chapter RRE Chair, Charlene Simpson has provided ma 
with data on Lane County REE plants and IT plan to do my best to s@ee that 
Pprotection for these species and their habitats is included in the County 
; Flan. 


NPSO USE GF DESERT WILDERNESS STUDY AREAS . . « 


SUNSET magazine, with & million readers, is planning a desert 
Wilderness article ain the mear future. The author wants to print a 
schedule of organized outings within Wilderness Study Areas for the 1964 

IASON « Ghe will want to know: Name of orqanization, trip leader name and 
idress, fees, conditions, dates, general comments. 


Contact: 

Mary Ann Reese, Assoc. Editor 
SUNSET Magazine 

Willow and Middlefield Roads 

Mento Fark, CA 94025 (41 5—-S2a1-4000) 


This is @& great way to advertise NFSO. Ailsa it is a good way to let 

ELM know that we are interested in the desert wilderness. (High Decert 

Blue Mt. Chapters and any others, hope you will follow up on this. 
(Thanks to Don Tryon, Sage Assoc. for this news note.) 


| OREGON ENDANGERED SPECIES LEGISLATION IN *SS ¢ [ ! 


Rick Brown, NESO Legislative Chair, is now revitalizing the State 
j Legislative Committee and starting to work on strategy for passing Oregon 
i Endangered SpecLes Legislation in PSs Preliminary wear cl ra aeeriel 
(Salem-watchers is that the climate may be right this time. Flease contact 
; gRick (address and “phone number on the back of your Bulletin) if you are 
Cantharellus evbartus |willing to help with this vital project. Rick has promised us a note about 
fwhat we did in "G2 and this should appear elsewhere in this issue. 


}OUR TREASURER HAS RETURNED . . . 


; NFSO State Treasurer, Nadine Smith, has returned from Crater Lake. iy 
fthe time you read this, all checks should have been deposited and all 
lreimbursements returned to Chapters. & Budget Committee consisting of 
Nadine, myself, Alan Curtis and Charlene Simpson (observer) was anpointed 
abkothe last state board meeting. The four of us will convene the first 
week in December to write an anmual state budget. Mil estimates fram 
officers, board members, chapter presidents, etc. are due NOW if they have 
~ @lready been submitted. 


Aleuria aurantta 


versicolor 


NEXT BOARD MEETING JANUARY 21 IN SALEM. . .« 


The next meeting of the State Board of NFSO will be held in Salem, an 
Saturday, danuary 21, at 1:00 P.M. at the State Forestry Office. (Thanks, ae : 
Wilbur Bluhm for arranging this.) Agendas and maps will be mailed around Coprinus micaceus 


January first. R&E Chairs and members of the State Legislative Committee 
are eancouraged to attend this meeting. And. 


is welcome to attend any meeting. 


T wish you all a fine holiday season. 


Ramember to buy, use and give NPSO NOTECARDS* 


Flowers forever, 


Rhoda Lave, 
Prasi cent 


WINTER NATURAL HISTORY SERTES IN PORTLAND 


The Nature Conservancy & the Western Forestry Center 
are presenting their second annual Natural History 
Winter Series of monthiy programs at Miller Hall, 
Western Forestry Center. Programs begin at 7:30 
p.m. & are free & open to the public. The remaining 
programs (Mike Houck presented a show on "Wildlife 
in Portiand" Nov. 3) are: 


1 Dec. TREES & TROUT. At the forefront of the 

Thurs. movement to retain a representative gene 
pool of wild fish in western streams, Bill 
Bakke will explore the importance of good 
forest practices in relation to productive 
trout, salmon & steelhead streams. He will 
also premier the new OSU Sea Grant siide/ 
sound show on stream enhancement. 


5 Jan. THE SANDY RIVER GORGE REVEALED. Tom 

Thurs. McAllister, Oregonian Qutdoor Editor, & 
Sam Diack, Sandy River Gorge Preserve Mana- 
ger, promise to leave no stone unturned as 
they present the complete geolcgy & ecology 
of the Gorge & the impact that rafters, 
naturalists, joggers, & other users of the 
area nave had on it. 


2 Feb. PELICAN IN THE DESERT. White pelicans soar 

Thurs. on 10 foot wings, nesting on tiny islands 
in the shallow, salty lake. A multt-image 
production of these startling desert lakes 
will be presented by Geoff Pampush & Marie 
Gill of The Nature Conservancy. The story 
of the ancient lava flows & massive rock up- 
lifts in the Warner Basin, which produced 
these lakes, will be told by geologist John 
Allen. 


7 Mar. WILDFLOWERS OF THE FORGE. Through exquisite 
Wed, photography Nancy Russell, catalyst behing 

| Friends of the Gorge, will explore the grand 

botanical diversity found in the Columbia 

River Gorge. With special emphasis on nomen- 

clature, Nancy highlights the uniqueness of 

the flowers found only in the Gorge. 


5 Apr. THE THREATENED GRIZZLY. Fighting for the 

Thurs. preservation of the plains grizzly, Doug 
Peacock of West Glacier, Montana, has cap- 
tured the elusive character of these beasts 
in his remarkable documentary films. 


as always, any member of NFSO 


VASCULAR PLANTS OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
(5 vol: T minus 3 and counting...) 


THE NEWS: As many of you know, volume 1 of the 5 vol- 
ume Vascular Plants of the Pacific Northwest by Hitch- 


Now volume 3 is also gone, and the remaining volumes 
are in very short supply (less than 50) and may be ex- 
pected to run out in the near future. 

Unfortunately, this does not mean that this flora will 
be reprinted soon. At one time, we expected vol. | to 
be reprinted by Oct. 1983. More recently we were told 
that both vois. i & 3 would be printed by summer 1984. 
The current “official” date of printing is now "1985 at 
the earliest", but the real situation is that the UW 
Press is not likely to reprint them in the near futur 
because they do not have the $25,000 needed for a min- 
imum run of each volume. (Funding for the UW Press has 
been cut, and the jast printing of the Flora was itself 
partially funded by outside sources. ) 

What the means is that if you are interested in owning 
this Flora, you might want to consider purchasing those 
volumes which are currently available. If you wait to 
buy a complete set, not only will you have to be very 
patient, but you will also, in all probability, have to 
pay closer to $50 per volume rather than the current 
$27.50 list price per volume. 


THE OFFER: Central Puget Sound Chapter/WNPS-BOOKSALES 
offers books for sale at a 20% discount. Tne jist 
price for Vascular Plants of the Pacific NW is $27.50 
and we offer it at tne following prices: 


1 vol. $22.01 + 1.74 tax = $24.00 
? yol. 44,02 + 3.48 tax = 47,50 
3 vol. 65.80 + 5.20 tax + 71.00 


WE DO NOT SHIP. To order, send your name, address, 


phone number, explanation of how you intend to pick up 
your order, along with a check to: 


Bruce Tucker, WNPS-BOOKSALES 
Dept. of Botany, KB-i5 
University of Washington 
Seattle, WA 98195 


Books may be picked up at CPS/WNPS meetings (7:30 p.m., 
Ist Thursdays in 132 Biol. Sci. Bidg., UW south Campus), 
at my office (238 Johnson Hall, UW: 543-8254) or at my 
residence (6105 NE Radford Drive, Seattle, 98115: 527- 
7950) by arrangement. A REMINDER: iT IS NOT POSSIBLE 
TO SHIP AN ORDER; THEY MUST BE PICKED UP. 


R/E News 


Dr. Arthur Kruckeberg, Dept. of Botany, University of 
Washington, who is working on a revision of Streptan- 
thus (Brassicaceae), subgenus Euclisia, has asked for 
our help with two Streptanthus which he collected in 
southwestern Oregon, where they are apparently rare: 

- Streptanthus glanduiosus Hook., Jewel Flower, 
which he has found once on serpentine E of O'Brien 
on the Waldo-Happy Camp road. The species is com- 
mon in central California but seems to be progres- 
sively rarer as you go north. In Abrams, vol. II: 
249, it 1s described as: 


Annual, nearly glabrous to densely setose-hirsute, 
especially below, the stems usually branched up- 
wards, 2-6 dm. high, rather slender. Lower leaves 
pettoled, narrowly oblanceolate, coarsely & salt- 
ently dentate, the teeth usually callus-tipped; 
upper Leaves dentate to enttre, lanceolate ta lin- 
ear, auriculate-clasping; inflorescence racemose, 
lax; sepals usually deep purple, sometimes nearly 
_whtte, 3 upper ones connivent, the lower spread- 
tng; petals purple or whtte with purple veins, the 
blades recurved; longest filaments connate; pods 


straight or curved, ascending or spreading, 5-9 em. 


tong, about 3 mm. wide, frequently htsptd. 


Streptanthus glandutosus 


(redrawn from Abrams JT: 252) 


Dr. Kruckeberg has been calling the Oregon plants 
var. oregonensis (unpubl.). Two other taxa, var. 
hoffmanit Kruckeberg (Sonoma Co.) & ssp. pulcheltlus 
(Greene) Kruckeberg (Marin Co.) are on California's 
R/E list. 

- Streptanthus coombsae Eastwood, which is known only 
from the type collection made by "Mrs. A. L. Coombs, 
July, 1913, on Williamson River, southern Oregon."* 
Eastwood describes this taxon as follows: 

Annual, simple or branching, glabrous; radieal 
leaves wanting; caultne lanceolate, 1-5 em. tong, 
enttre, obtuse, sagtttately clasping at base; rac- 
emes ebracteolate with flowers on erect pedicels, 
2-5 mm. long; sepals not united, purplish with 
whtte margins, lanceolate, the two larger 8 mm. 
long, 2mm. wide at the saccate base, the two inner 
narrower; petals about 1.5 em. long, the elaw a lrt- 
tle shorter than the narrow, linear, purple blade 
with erisped, white margins; longer stamens tn two 
pairs, united to the anthers, frlaments 8 mm. Long, 
the 2 shorter separate, 6 mm. tong; pod wanting, 
but ovary glabrous, linear, 7 mm. long, sttgma cap- 
ttate, ovules winged. 


Both species look like good candidates for addition to 

the Oregon R/E list. If you have seen either of these 

plants or know where they can be found, please send the 
information to Jean Siddall, NPSO State R/E Chair, 535 

Atwater Rd., Lake Oswego, OR 97034. I will forward it 

to Dr. Kruckeberg. 

- Jean Siddall 
NPSO State R/E Chair 


AThe Williamson River ts located in central Klamath Co., 
flowing S through Klamath Marsh into Upper Klamath Lake. 
Dr. Kruckeberg would ltke to know who Mrs. A. L. Coombs 
was. 


Welcorne, New Members 


CORVALLIS 
Robert A. Ross 


EMERALD 
R, £—. (Jack) Thompson 


MID-COLUMBIA 
Virginia Winegar 


PORTLAND 
Louise A. Lowe 
Beb (Mrs. H. H.) Van Veen 
Keith & Jeanne Cooper 
Susan Thomas 


ENDANGERED SPECIES PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


The following 3 publications are available for those 
interested in rare, threatened and endangered 
species: 

"Endangered and Threatened Wildlife and Piants" 
Date: July 27, i983 

Document # 59 CFR 17.11 & 17.12 

Office of Endangered Species 

Department of Interior 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

Washington, D.C. 20240 

(No charge mentioned: presumably free) 


"Liaison Conservation Directory for Endangered and 
Threatened Species" 5th Ed. 

Date: May, 1983 

Same address as above. 

(Presumably free) 


"Rare, Threatened and Endangered Plants and Animals 
of Oregon" 

Date: July, 1983 

Oregon Natural Heritage Data Base 

1234 N.W. 25th Ave. 

Portland, OR 7210 

Price: $4.00 


A forty-page packet of information on the forest wil- 
derness issue is now available from the Oregon Natural 
Resources Council. The packet includes "wnite papers" 
on the positive economic vaiues of wilderness, jobs & 
wilderness, descriptions of the Wilderness proposals 
tn ONRC's 3.4 million-acre recommendation, a map & 
much mere. It may be obtained for $4.00 from the Main 
Office of ONRC, 1161 Lincoln St., Eugene, GR 9/401. 


1984 R/E Calendars Ready 


This year’s calendar has fifteen new color photo- 
graphs of endangered American flowers, including 
crehids, lilies, a carnivorous species and members 
of the hibiscus, silversword and cactus families. 
Among the plants shown are two that were feared 
extinct but have recently been rediscovered, two 
tnat were known only from single plants when 
recovery efforts started and eight for which 
information on new wild populations is sought. 


The calendar also includes a discussion on rewards 
of up to $100 that are being offered for redis- 
covery of more than 200 piants now regarded as 
possibly extinct in the U.S. As before, it is 
10-1/4" x 17" when open and contains 32 pages 

(16 leaves) with monthly calendars that provide 
space for notes each day of the month. 


Calendars may be obtained by sending $5.95 to 
"Endangered Wild Flower Calendar", c/o Brooklyn 
College Biology Dept., Brooklyn, NY 11210. To 


encourage purchase of calendars as gifts during the 
holiday season, calendars are available for $4.95 
ea. in orders of 3 or more (for orders of 10 or 
more, the price drops to $4.25 per calendar). Gift 
calendars wiil be sent directly to addresses that 
are provided, along with a note with your name and 

a brief greeting. Please add $1 per calendar if you 
wish delivery by first class mail. Satisfaction is 
guaranteed or full refunds will be made. 


Funds raised from sales will be shared by national 
and regional conservation organizations. Write 


“Native Plant Society of Oregon or ‘NPSO' in the 


upper left corner of the order form; haif the money 
raised by calendar sales to NPSO members will be 
returned to NPSG. The rest will be placed in a 
‘calendar conservation fund’ to be allocated among 
plant conservation projects according to a vote by 
the botanists and conservationists who have helped 
to produce and distribute the calendar. 


Calendar Order Form (Please print clearly) 


copies of the 1984 calendar to: 


a a Pl re rr 7 are rarer al ers Uhr ee reread abararPrerear a erate Bar 


Address: 


Please enclose payment for calendars as described 
above and send to "Endangered Wild Flower 
Calendar", c/o Brooklyn College Biology Dept., 
Brooklyn, NY 11210. Brief messages for each gift 
may be placed on the reverse side. 


Please send gift calendars, to arrive _ (date), 
to: 
Name: 
Address: es. 

se See i Ee, A ee Oe, 
Name: 8 
Address: 

Lip? 

Name: 
Address: 
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DAVID DOUGLAS 


DURING HiS TRAVELS 
IN NORTH AMERICA 


ON BEHALF OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1828 
AND FOLLOWING YEARS 


These entries are from the year 1826. Mr. Douglas 

has just returned to Fort Vancouver after an absence 
of two months, spent traveling to the Umpqua for hts 
famous first encounter with Pinus lamberttana-~sugar 


pine. 
tf & & & & 


Friday, December Ist to the 8th--Being a jittle re- 
covered, I employed myself forming a collection of 
the various timbers that compose the forests, at the 
same time gleaning a few Cryptogamic plants. 

December 9th to 25th--My time lying heavy on my 
hands, I resolved on visiting the ocean in quest of 
Fuci, shells, or anything that might present itself to 
my view. Hired a canoe of some Chenooks sic who 
were here on a trading excursion. Mr. McLougniin 
sent one of his men with me, who with two Indians 
formed my party. Two days took me to Fort Gearge, 
the old establishment, where I siept and waited unt] 
the wind abated, before I could cross the river te 
the north side. Scarcely had I been ashore when the 
wind began to blow a strong gale from the south-west 
and the rain falling in torrents; one of the most 
dreadful nights I ever witnessed. About midnight | 
was awakened by the breaking of the surge on the shore 
and the crashing of the drift-wood pile above pile; 
and the sea rising so suddenly and so unusually high, 
in an instant dashed my canoe to pieces and obliged me 
to strike my tent at midnight and retire back into the 
wood. In the morning when the storm abated I] went to 
the house of Cassicass, son of the chief Com Comly, 
and borrowed a canoe and proceeded along Baker's Bay; 
crossed the portage over Cape Disappointment to the 
bays near Cape Shoalwater of Vancouver, whicn I gained 
in two days’ march, both rainy. Another short day's 
march took me to the house of my old Indian friend, 
Cockqua, who greeted me with that hospitality for 
which he is justly known by people of the Estabiish- 
ment and his countrymen. He regretted that dry salmon 
and berries of Gaultherta Shalton was ali the variety 
he could offer me. The boisterous weather nad obliged 
the wildfow! to seek more sheltered situations than 
his neighbourhood afforded, and 1t was too rougn to 
venture on fishing. They were subsisting only on 
these articles. The salmon is very bad, lean in the 
extreme, killed in the smal! creeks in September, 
Cctober, and November, in the spawning Season: when 


Oxyecoceus quadripetatus 
(syn. Vaeciniun oxycoccos 
in part) 


Gaultherta shatiton 


dried resembles rotten dry pine-bark. Having notning 
but this to subsist on, I was seized with a most vic- 
lent diarrhoea, which reduced me in four days unable 

to walk. The weather giving no proofs of improvement-- 
and from my increasing weakness I became alarmed lest 
it should prove dysentery--I abandoned the idea of pro- 
longing my stay. Therefore in the morning I set off 
for the Fort, having obtained one duck to make a littie 
broth. Three days took me to the village of Oak Point, 
where tne Indians had that day caught ten sturgeon. 
Learning I stood in need of some, they instantly told 
me I could have none unless I should give either my 
hatchet or coat: being neitner willing nor could I 
encourage such on principle, I deciined bargaining. 1 
offered tobacco, powder, and ball, and my knife for as 
much as would be one meal for myself and pecple, which 
they refused, but as I was a good chief and liked them 
they would let me have it if I would give the handker-~ 
chief from my neck for one small bit, and seven buttons 
off my coat for a second bit of the same size, whicn | 
did! I have heard of people put to many shifts to 
live, but never in my life was I in such a hard case in 
bargain-making. He had my biessing and promise of a 
sound flogging should I ever meet him in a convenient 
place. I slept half a mile above tne village and the 
following morning started early witn the tide and a 
light air of wind. Put ashore for two hours a short 
distance below the Multnomah and waited the tide, when 
{ again embarked; went on all night, and arrived at 
Fort Vancouver on Christmas Day at midday, having 
gieaned, like my trip in the same quarter ijast year, 
tess than any journey I have had in the country. Ccl- 
lected one specimen of Pinus, a low, scrubby, smal! 
tree, on marshy ground, rare; one variety Ledwn lati- 
foltum; Kalmia sp.3 Vaecintum sp.3; Oxyeoecus, on low 
marshy ground; with a few mosses, 

December 26th to 3ist~-Weatner dry and pleasant. On 
Saturday a keen northerly wind, with appearance of 
frost. Occasionally out with my gun hunting, gather- 
ing woods, and mosses. Got the blacksmith to make me 
a mineral hammer, as my other was left in the interior. 
Soon recovered from my sickness by a change of food. 


Endangered, threatened and rare plant associations and habitats of Oregon 
by Jimmy Kagan 


PORT ORFORD CEDAR FORESTS 


(FOURTH IN A SERIES) 


Port Orford cedar {Chamaecyparis lawsoniana) is one of the most attract- 
ive trees in Oregon. It is part of a number of forest communities in 
Southwestern Oregon and was formerly of great importance, both econom- 
ically and biologically. It has been declining rapidly and is threat- 
ened as the result of several factors, the most important of which is 
the introduction of a root~killing fungus, Phytophthora lateralis. 

This disease has wiped out many Port Orford cedar stands in the south- 
west Oregon coastal zone and is threatening some inland populations. 


“Port Orford cedar is principally found in three SW Oregon counties-- 
Coos, Curry, and Josephine--and three NW California counties. Although 
jt has a narrow geographic range, it occurs as a dominant Species in a 
number of nabitats: low elevation riparian areas on serpentine in the 
Tijinois Valley, in bogs, on coastal bottomlands, and on dry rocky 
ridges up to 4500 feet in the Siskiyou Mountains. 


Ecologically Port Orford cedar is similar to Douglas-fir (Pseudotsuga BR 
menziesii). It is a large, long-lived, fire-resistant species which RNa) 
does not germinate or grow well in dense shade. Because of this, it is 
considered a seral species. Given enough time without any disturbance 
in a community, more shade-tolerant species such as western hemlock 
(Tsuga heterophyila), white fir (Abies concolor), and tanoak (Lithocar- 
pus densiflora) would eventually replace Port Orford cedar (and Douglas- 
fir) in the canopy. However, it is able to remain a dominant species 
for several reasons. Many of the communities in which it occurs have 
severe enough conditions (serpentine = high mineral soils, summer 
drought, etc.) that a closed canopy does not develop. Most importantly 
it has thick, fire-resistant bark; and in most areas in SW Oregon wild- : 
fires have been a natural feature of the Tandscape. The frequency of Sa 

natural wildfires in SW Oregon varies greatly, depending on the climate, 

the prevalence of lightning, and the topography. Wildfires can occur Chamaecyparis Lawsentana 
as often as every 15 years, in parts of Jackson County, to perhaps one 

hundred years apart toward the coast. Even with 200-400-year intervals 

between fires, fire-tolerant species which live to be over 500 years 

old could continue to dominate shade-tolerant but fire-sensitive species. LO“ D 
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G. M. Hawk (1977) and Tom Atzet (1978) have described the plant commun- 
ities in Oregon in which Port Orford cedar is a dominant species*. 
Probably the most threatened of these communities are the coastal ones. 
Port Orford cedar grows along the coast in Oregon with Sitka spruce 
(Picea sitchensis) in stabilized dune islands, on Blacklock soil**, and 
on sandstone. In California it also grows with coast redwood (Sequoia 
sempervirens) on alluvial (river) terraces. These not only have been 
hardest hit by root rot, but have also been heavily logged or removed 
for development. These assemblages were never common, and it may now 
be impossible to determine how important they were. 


The species obtains its best development in the western hemlock zone 
(inland on low- to mid-elevation slopes of the west side of the Sis- 
kiyou Mts. and south end of the Coast Range), where trees have been 
found over 200 feet tall and five feet in diameter. In this area, 
forests are protected on two federal Research Natural Areas in the 
Siskiyou National Forest: Coquille River Falls RNA and Port Orford 
Cedar RNA. The communities represented are dominated by Port Orford 
cedar, Douglas-fir, western hemlock, and grand fir (Abies grandis). 
The most common understory species on benches and wet north slopes 
is swordfern (Polystichum munitum), while drier sites have salal 
(Gaultheria shailon), Oregon grape (Berberis nervosa), pacific rho- 
dodendron (Rhododendron macrophyllum), and evergreen huckleberry 
(Vaccinium ovatum). 

8 


Quercus vacetnt folta 


Further inland, Port Orford cedar occurs at higher altitudes, grow- 
ing with white fir and Douglas-fir. Understory dominants include 
Sadler oak (Quercus sadleriana), pacific rhododendron, western azalea 
(Rhododendron occidentale), western leucothoe (Leucothoe davisiae), 


and vanillaleaf (Achlys triphyila). 


The last group of communities in which Port Orford cedar dominates 
are the serpentine types. Although these have not been as heavily 
jogged and are not yet affected by root rot, they have aiways been 
fairly uncommon. In these communites Port Orford cedar occurs with 
Jeffrey pine (Pinus jeffreyi), Douglas-fir and occasionally sugar and 
western white pines (Pinus lambertiana & P. monticola}). Understory 
species in these communities include pacific rhododendron, western 
azalea, huckleberry-leaved oak (Quercus vaccinifolia), California 


laurel (Umbellularia californica), beargrass (Xerophylilum tenax), and 
California fescue (Festuca californica). 


Forested serpentine communities are currently unprotected, but good 
examples occur in the Lemmingsworth Gulch proposed RNA and the Eight 
Dollar Mountain proposed Botanical Area and ACEC (Area of Critical 
Environmental Concern). It will be largely up to the federal govern- 
ment's Research Natural Area Program to protect examples of this 
important part of our natura! heritage. 


Leueothoe davistae 


REFERENCES : 

Atzet, Tom. 1979. Description and Classification of the Forests of 
the Upper Illinois River Drainage cf Southwestern Oregon. Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Oregon State University, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Hawk, G. M. 1977. A Comparative Study of Temperate Chamaecyparis 
Forests. Ph.D. Dissertation, Oregon State University, Corvallis. 


Whittaker, R. H. 1960. Vegetation of the Siskiyou Mountains, Oregon 
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*PORT ORFORD CEDAR FOREST COMMUNITIES: 


Coastal-~Port Orford cedar-Sitka spruce or coast redwood 


ae 


W. hemlock zone~-Port Orford cedar-Douglas-fir-western hemlock/ 
swordfern 

Port Orford cedar-Douglas-fir-western hemiock/ 
California laure! 

Port Orford cedar-Dougias-fir-western hemiock/ 
pacific rhododendron 


Intand--white fir-Port Orford cedar-westarn hemlock/western |eucothoe 
white fir-Port Orford cedar-Douglas-fir/western azaiea 
white fir-Port Orford céedar-Douglas-fir/sadler oak-pacific 
rhododendron 
white fir-Port Orford cedar-Douglas-fir/vani llialeaf 


Serpentine--Port Orford cedar~Douglas-fir-pine/western azalea 
Port Orford cedar-Jeffrey pine/nuckieberry-leaved oak/ 
beargrass-California fescue 
Port Orford cedar-Douglas-fir/California laure! 


**Blacklock soii is a dark-colored, poorly drained, acid soil low in 

P eee nutrients and flooded during winter because of a hardpan layer 30- 
Chamaecyparrs LawsonLana 76 om (1-23, ft.) below the soil surface. Its name comes from Black- 
tock Point in Curry County. near Cape Blanco. 


The following ltst of Oregon Audubon Counetl endorse- 
ments was unanimously supported by chapter delegates 
at the OAC meeting tn Bend on Sunday, Sept. 18, 1983. 


OREGON AUDUBON COUNCIL 


CONSERVATION CONCERNS & ENDORSEMENTS 1983/84 


r 
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IX, 
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The Oregon Audubon Council endorses the policy 
of the National Audubon Society for the estab- 
lishment of forest wilderness in Oregon. 


The OAC endorses the enactment of strong fed- 
eral legislation to protect & preserve the wild- 
life, botanical, historical & scenic resource 
values of the Columbia River Gorge. We find 

tne Governors’ bill unacceptable & support the 
Packwood bij! $.62/7 as minimally protective 
legis tation. 


The OAC believes that Big Marsh is a unique 
habitat uncommon in the Crescent Ranger Dist- 
rict of the U.S. Forest Service & that the best 


1s to manage it for its unique 
WE Support the return of the 
marsh nabitat. 


use of this area 
wildiife values. 
area to original 


The OAC endorses the pursuit of state endang- 
ered species legislation for both plants & 
animals. 


Tne OAC urges the individual chapters to parti- 
Cipate in the land use planning process at the 
local & state level by using & strengthening 
State iaws to protect important habitat areas. 


The OAC supports the establishment of a rela- 
tionship between U.S. Audubon chapters & non- 
governmental organizations in foreign countries 
to promote an awareness of the interdependence 
Of our snared environment, to develop programs 
which further global stewardship, & to estab- 
lish avenues of mutual cooperation which encour- 
ege a world environmental conservation ethic. 


The OAC endorses the concept of Oregon desert 
wilderness. We encourage the chapters to watch- 
dog the current Bureau of Land Management Desert 
Wilderness administrative process, to resist 
efforts to reduce the Wilderness Study Area 
base, & to provide input in the development of 
the draft & final Environmental Impact State- 
ment & pursue the goal of a Congressional en- 
actment of Oregon Desert Wilderness. 


The OAC opposes the Gasquet Mountain mine pro~ 
ject & supports the southwestern Audubon chap- 
ters’ position against laterite mining in Ore- 
gon & Northern California. 


The OAC endorses the proposal to petition for 
U.S. tnreatened or endangered species status 
for the northern spotted owl. 


The OAC endorses efforts to halt the spraying 
for spruce budworm in northeastern Oregon. 


The OAC endorses the concept of multiple use 
on all revested 0 & C lands. 


AIT. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


Tne OAC endorses the establishment of an eco- 
System management plan to prevent extinction of 
Port Orford cedar in its historic range. 


Tne OAC endorses tne preservation cf Yaquina 
Head. 


ne OAC recognizes the national significance of 
Malneur National Wildlife Refuge & endorses the 
active involvement of the National Audubon Soci- 
ety in promoting ecologicaily sound management 
practices at Malheur Refuge. We encourage the 
Oregon chapters to provide grassroots support 
for the refuge when necessary. | 
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THE FOREST 


IT am the heat of your hearth, 
During cold winter nights; 

T am the friendly shade 

Which you find when you walk 
In the summer sun; 

My frutt quenches your thirst 
On the road; 

T an the table tn your house, 
The bed on whtch you repose, 
The wood of your boat, 

I am the handle of your spade, 
The door of your dwelling, 
The wood of your cradle, 

And your coffin, 

You who pass, hear me well, 
DO ME NO HARM. 


(From an engraving in the Garden 
of Marimurtra in Spain) 


Ve get letiers 


g 


VICTOR ATIYEH 
GOVERNOA 


Department of Transportation 


PARKS AND RECREATION DIVISION 


525 TRADE STREET SE., SALEM, OREGON 97310 


October 7, 1983 


Native Plant Society of Oregon 
Dept. of Biology 

University of Oregon 

Eugene OR 97403 


The State Parks and Recreation Division has recently begun master 
planning work for the following parks in Tillamook County: 


Oswald West State Park Rockaway Beach State Wayside 
Neahk ahnie-Manzanita Twin Rocks State Wayside 
State Wayside Cape Meares State Park 
Nehalem Bay State Park Oceanside State Wayside 
Manhattan Beach State Wayside Neskowin Beach State Wayside 


As part of the planning process, an inventory of available data on 
the natural resources of those parks is conducted. 


[ am interested in any information your organization might have on 
the types of vegetation communities occurring in the parks, any 
special habitat needs, and any known locations of rare or endangered 
species. [ am primarily interested in Oswald West, Nehalem Bay, and 
Cape Meares State Parks, since the state waysides consist primarily 
of sand and parking lots. 


Thank you for your attention to this request. If you have any 
questions about the matter, please cal} me at 373-1654. 


Sincere ly, 


ft 


Nancy Gronowsk 3 
Landscape Architect 
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NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON 


President: Rhoda Love, 393 FulVue Dr., Eugene, OR 97405; 345-6241 

Yice President: Wilbur Bluhm, 743 Linda Ave. NE, Salem, OR 97303; 393-2934 
Secretary: Florence Ebeling, 7725 SW 82nd Ave., Portland, OR 97223; 244-4122 
Treasurer: Nadine Smith, 1128 Jackson, Eugene, OR 97402; 344-6478 


Board of Directors: Virginia Crosby, Alan Curtis, Florence Ebeling, Marge Ettinger, 
Larry Scofield, Shep Wilson | 

Bulletin Editor: Julie Kierstead, 11505 SW Summerville Ave., Portland, OR 97219; 
636-4112 (day); 760-6872 (eve) 

State R/E Chair: Jean Siddall, 535 Atwater Rd., Lake Oswego, OR 9/7034; 636-4633 

Legislative Chair: Rick Brown, 3425 SW 12th Ave., Portland, OR 97201; 222-1146 _ ats 
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CHAPTER PRESIDENTS ESE OF 
Blue Mountain: Harry Oswald, Box 459, Pendleton, OR 97801; 276-2292 

Corvallis: Dan Luoma, 3020 NE Lancaster, Corvallis, OR 97330; 758-8063 

Emeraid: Leighton Ho, 1826's Lincoln, Eugene, OR 97401; 345-3252 | 

High Desert: Marge Ettinger, 63820 Quail Haven, Bend, CR 97701; 382-2255 

Mid-Columbia: Keith Chamberlain, Box 151, Mosier, OR 97040; 478-3314 NS i 
Portland: Jeanne Hufstutter, 9525 SW 12th Dr., Portland, OR 97219; 244-8224 PPEMLS, 
Siskiyou: Wayne Rolle, P.O. Box 531, Ashland, OR 97520; 482-0093 H 


Willamette Valley: Wilbur Bluhm, 743 Linda Ave. NE, Salem, OR 97303; 393-2934 


THE NPSO BULLETIN jis published monthly by the Native Plant Society of Oregon, incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Oregon. You are invited to join. Membership includes a subscrip- 
tion to the BULLETIN. | 
Send membership applications from the foregoing page or provided by Chapter presidents to: 

Mary Falconer, Membership Chair: 1920 Engel Ave. NW, Salem, OR 97304 
Send change of address (include old address & zip) to: 

Mary Falconer, Membership Chair (address above) 
Send BULLETIN copy to the editor by the 10th of the month (editor's address listed above). 


